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(APPENDIX  No.  18,  COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY  REPORT  FOR  1880.) 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  FIRST  LANDING  PLACE  OF  COLUMBUS 

IN  THE  NEW  WORLD. 


Hy    Capt.   O.  V.  FOX,    A.ssistaiit   Seoi-etary    of  the    Nnvy  from    »tay,  18G1.  lo   Novembei-, 
1800,  IMeinber  of  lUe  Massachusetts  Historioal  Society,  etc. 


IISTRODUCTIOIV. 

The  discovery  of  Anipiica  by  Obristoplier  Columbus  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  event 
recorded  iu  secnhir  history.  Ancient  i)hih)S(>phers  liad  suggested  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  the 
zone  of  water,  and  tlie  tlieorelical  i)(>ssil)ility  of  reacliing  the  Indies  bj'  sailing  west;  and  Colnm- 
bus  recalled  these  suggestions  before  the  great  councils  that  ridiculed  and  rejected  his  proposal. 

The  art  of  navigation  is  as  old  as  civilization,  and  the  practice  of  it  must  have  begun  when 
bartering  commenced.  Its  early  development  in  h^uropean  Maters  was,  probably,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Mediterraijean,  with  open  boats,  such  as  Homer  mentions.  Vessels  of  this  character 
could  not  make  a  commercial  n;ition  like  that  which  throve  in  PlKcnicia.  Tlierefore  we  tind  that 
her  ships  were  large  and  that  they  used  both  sails  and  oars.(')  ]More  than  three  tliotisand  years 
ago  the  sailors  of  this  little  state  had  passed  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  founded  (Jadiz,  and 
were  traflicking  along  the  Atlantic  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

The  maritime  spirit  of  the  riiienicians  descended  upon  the  Carthageniaiis,  the  Italians,  and 
the  Portuguese.  The  last  named  began  that  golden  age  of  geogr.aphical  discovery  which  charac- 
terized the  tifteeuth  century. 

All  navigators  antecedent  to  Columbus  followed  the  same  way  in  searching  for  new  countries. 
They  crept  along  the  shores  of  contiguous  lands  making  no  discoveries  beyond  unless  by  chance, 
through  the  stress  of  storms,  or  by  the  letting  loose  of  birds. 

The  Vikings  tribe  of  Xorway  were  an  exception.  The  area  of  sheltered  tiords  in  their  fretted 
coast  exceeds  all  the  arable  land  in  the  country.  Hardy  venturesome  seamen  grew  here  from  the 
law  of  environment,  and  their  vessels  also  were  evolved  in  a  tempestuous  ocean  and  by  means  of 
a  business  very  ditferent  from  trade.  In  shape  these  resend>led  the  present  whale-boats,('-)  which 
are  proved  to  be  the  best  type  lor  rough  seas. 

A  well-iireserved  specimen,  supposed  to  have  been  made  about  the  tenth  century,  was  dug  out 
of  a  tumidus  at  Gogstad,  Norway,  in  the  spring  of  1S80.(^)  It  is  72  feet  long,  17  wide,  and  it 
l)robably  drew  5  feet  of  water.  There  are  twenty  benches  for  rowers.  Near  the  middle  is  a  wooden 
step  for  a  mast,  and  indications  that  this  might  have  been  lowered  at  will.  The  vessels  of  the 
Northmen  were  obviously  good  sea-boats  and  from  their  light  draft  and  the  alternative  of  oars, 
they  must  have  been  very  handy  in  the  neighborhood  of  laud,  but  under  canvas  they  could  make 
no  liea<lway  unless  by  "  sailing  large." 

The  Phoenicians  used  the  Pole  Star  in  navigating  and  the  ancient  mariners  of  Ceylon  regu- 
liited  their  track  through  the  ocean  by  observing  the  flight  of  the  birds  which  they  set  free  at 
intervals.(^)    In  this  mode,  and  also  from  being  forced  to  scud  iu  gales,  the  Northmen  extended 

(')  Ezekiel  xxvii,  5-7  [about  588  B.  C.].     Probably  tliis  time  was  tbe  beight  of  b^^  power. 

(-)  See  froutispiece.     Di-iimarl;  in  the  ICarhj  Iron  Age.     Lontlou,  18CG.     C.  Eugelhardt. 

(^)  See  Lii  Xatiiie  for  1880. 

{*)  Hislorii  of  Mticliant  Shij'iiiiig  and  Aiuicni  Commerce.    W.  S.  Lindsay  ;  4  vols.     London,  1874.    Vol.  1,  pp.  14  and  359, 


their  discoveries  until  liually,  iu  a  stonu,  they  saw  Greculauil  iu  the  ninth  century  and  Labrador 
in  the  tenth.  There  is  a  sequence  of  land  across,  which  jioints  out  the  successive  steps  they  took. 
West  ISO  miles  from  Norway,  are  the  Shctlanils;  thence  west-northwest  170,  to  the  Faroes;  iMO 
miles  farther,  on  the  same  course,  lies  Iceland;  and  northwesterly,  105  more,  is  (Jreenland.  Tlie 
longest  distance  is  from  this  to  Labrador,  500  miles,  whence  the  coast-line  is  continuous. 

It  is  in(li.s])utal>le  that  the  Xorthmen  were  the  ablest  seamen  and  boldest  navigators  (if  ancient 
times;  but  they  were  neither  traders  nor  colonizers.  Tiie  lands  which  they  discovered  in  tlie  west 
were  supposed  to  be  an  extension  of  the  European  Continent.  They  derived  no  advantage  from 
them,  neither  did  the  world.  In  the  graceful  language  of  "Washington  Irving,  "If  the  Norsciiicii 
saw  the  New  ^Yorld,  it  was  but  a  transient  glimpse,  leading  to  no  certain  or  iierinaneiit  know  icdgc, 
and  in  a  little  time  lost  again  to  mankind.(') 

Columbus  was  an  efficient  seaman  and  also  a  religious  enthusiast — a  rare  combination.  In 
bis  correspondence  with  Toscanelli,  in  l-i74,  is  the  tirst  mt'ution  of  his  decision  to  seek  the  Indies 
by  sailing  west.  Three  years  afterward  he  visited  the  northern  regions,  Iceland  probably,  where 
he  must  have  found  the  tradition  of  westei'u  discoveries,  although  the  secret  of  the  Sagas  was 
not  published  until  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Whatever  lie  learned  there  had  no 
influence  upon  his  previous  resolution.  He  did  not  propose  to  hunt  after  the  lands  which  tlie 
Nortlimeu  had  discarded.  Ilis  purpose  was  to  open  a  way,  by  water,  to  the  I'ich  and  populous 
countries  spoken  of  by  Marco  Polo,  for  this  was  linked  in  his  mind  with  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepuh^hre  from  the  Infidels. 

Kxerything  essential  to  such  a  voyage  had  been  ready  for  a  long  time  throngli  the  growth  of 
navigation.  In  the  previous  century,  Edward  HI,  of  England,  had  good,  stout,  sailing  ships  and 
plenty  of  seamen.  The  mariner's  compass  was  in  use  as  early  as  1100-12  iO  A.  D.(-)  Latitude  by 
observation  was  familiar  to  sailors  (see  Appendix  D)  and  "dead  reckoning"  of  some  kind  liail  alwuys 
been  practiced.  Parallels  and  meridians  were  applied  in  the  second  century.  Columbus  himselt 
made  m:ips,  and  globes  are  mentioned  in  his  Jourmil.  His  jilaii,  and  the  reasoning  by  which  lie 
suiiiioited  it.  seem  clear  enough  now ;  but  then  every  council  rejected  it.  In  his  letter  to  the  King 
and  (^ueen  of  Spain,  narrating  his  fourth  voyage,  the  Admiral  wrote:  "For  seven  years  was  I  at 
your  royal  court,  where  every  one  to  whom  the  enterjirise  was  mentioned  treated  it  as  ridiculous; 
but  now  there  is  not  a  man,  down  to  the  very  tailors,  who  does  not  beg  to  be  allowed  to  become  a 
discoverer.''(') 

His  first  proposal  was  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  to  steer  west  from  Lisbon.  This  would  have 
t.iken  him  to  America,  at  a  point  five  miles  south  of  Cape  Ilenlopen ;  distance,  3,0!I5  miles.  Japan 
is  '.t,801  miles  west  from  Lisbon ;  but  along  the  great  circle,  which  goes  tlirough  Ikuope  and 
Siberia,  it  is  only  5,708  miles. 

Columbus  gives  no  reason  for  going  to  the  Canary  Islands  to  take  his  iinal  departure.  Irving 
says  it  was  the  damaged  state  of  the  Pinta's  rudder  that  led  him  to  go  there  to  exchange  it;(') 
but  on  the  day  he  sailed  from  Spain,  August  3,  1102,  he  entered  iu  his  journal  that  he  was 
steering  for  the  Cauaries,(^)  and  the  mishap  to  the  Pinta  was  not  till  the  Gth  of  August.^)  Martin 
liehem's  globe  and  Toscanelli's  map  agreed  in  jilacing  Cipango  (Japan)  due  west  from  the  Canaries. 
Cobiiiibus  knew  these  facts,  and  his  desire  to  steer  across  the  ocean  in  the  mme  latilitde,  was 
accordant  to  a  usage  of  navigators  which  has  been  given  up  only  since  tlie  introduction  of  chro- 
nometers. His  going  to  the  Canary  Islands  was  providential,  because  a  west  course  from  there  is 
williin  the  inlliieiu-e  of  the  trade  winds,  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  and  these  waftetl  him  continu- 
ously onward,  while  his  crew  were  grumbling  at  his  persistence.  If  he  had  sailed  west  from 
Lisbon,  or  from  Palos,  he  would  have  been  antagonized  by  variable,  and  by  westerly  winds,  thus 
lengthening  the  i)assago  and  thereby  adding  to  the  discontents  of  the  men,  all  of  which  might 
have  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  voyage. 


(')  Irviny'i  CohimbuK.     Revised  cilition,  18't-i.     Vol.  I,  lutrodiictiou,  ]'■  2. 

('-J  lluUam'a  Middle  Ageti.     A'ol.  Ill,  p.  3i)4;  aud  iV»c/i  tiiid  OiiihtT's  JCiicycl.     Ill,  p.  "(y. 

(■')  Cvhccion  de  los  Viages  y  Dcsciibrimknios,  etc,    Navurrete.     Madrid,  1825.     Toiiio  I,  ji.  :!ll. 

(■•)  Irring's  Cohimhiis.     Keviscd  edition,  1^54.    Vol.  1,  p.  l;iO. 

C')  See  Appendix  D. 

(")  See  Nuvurrele.    Tonio  I,  p.  I,  August  fi;  n]so  2»-ologii< ,  pji.  2-3, 


In  liis  first  log  across  tbe  Atlantic,  he  likened  the  weathei-  to  that  of  Andalusia  in  April.  It 
lacked  nothing,  he  said,  except  the  songs  of  the  niglitingales.  Siicli  it  has  been,  where  he  crossed, 
for  a^ons  of  time.  On  this  ronte  the  vessels  of  the  Crnsaders  might  have  gone  to  America  iu  the 
twelfth  century  with  less  peril  than  they  went  from  England  to  Joppa  then. 

In  recent  years  small  boats  from  the  United  States  have  arri\'ed  safe  in  England,  in  spite  of 
bad  weather  and  faulty  obseivatious. 

The  unfolding  of  physical  laws  has  dissipated  the  artificial  terrors  of  the  ocean;  but  in  the 
time  of  Columbus  superstition  and  ignorance  brooded  there,  making  it  truly  a  "sea  of  darkness," 
which  the  imagination  only  had  pierced. 

The  world  is  not  indebted  to  the  wisdom  of  the  learned  for  the  eventful  voyage  that  opened 
the  oceans  to  commerce,  and  continents  to  trade  and  settlement.  To  Columbus  belongs  the  merit 
of  this  iuestniiable  boon.  He  inspired  the  wise  and  good  Queen  Isabella(')  equally  with  the  humble 
sailors  of  Palos  to  put  their  trust  in  his  scheme.  He  was  as  persistent  iu  maiutainiug  it  through 
the  rebuffs  of  eighteen  years  as  he  was  steadfast  in  holding  to  his  predetermined  course  across 
the  Atlantic. 

It  takes  not  a  jot  from  the  glory  of  his  tliscovery  that  he  underestimated  the  size  of  the  earth ; 
or  that  lie  died  in  ignorance  of  the  transcendent  importance  of  bis  deed;  or  that  the  XortliuKMi 
liad  preceded  him.  The  fulfilment  of  his  design,  to  steer  west  until  he  reached  the  Indies  or  found 
intervening  land,  was  the  triumph  of  human  reasoning;  it  was  the  soul's  work,  into  which  neither 
chance  nor  the  fickle  winds  intruded. 

The  aim  of  this  monograph  is  to  try  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  first  landing-place  of  Colum- 
bus iu  the  New  World.  It  is  founded,  as  all  others  are,  upon  Las  Casas's  (abridged)  copy  of  the 
"log-book",  or  journal,  of  Columbus.  Xothing  has  been  raked  from  the  arcana  of  the  i)ast  to 
impeach  this;  and  it  will  c(mtinue  to  be  used  until  the  original  journal  is  produced  or  this  coi>y 
is  show]i  to  be  spurious. 

It  is  manifest  that  no  landfall,  or  track,  can  stand  which  is  supported  by  assertions  that  are 
in  opposition  to  Las  Casas's  narrative.  Knowing  this  to  be  true  I  have  tested  in  tlie  following- 
pages  every  track,  by  placing  paragraphs  from  each  author  and  from  the  journal  in  juxtaposition 
so  that  any  one,  with  the  help  of  the  correct  appendix  chart,  shall  discern  the  contradictions. 

The  selection  of  a  new  laudfall  and  track  through  the  Bahamas,  different  from  all  hitheito 
ascribed  to  Columbus,  is  the  natural  result  of  this  sifting.  Tlie  track  which  I  have  laid  down  was 
chosen  because  it  appears  to  be  the  only  one  that  can  be  made  to  fit  the  courses,  distances,  and 
descriptions  in  the  log-book. 

Washington,  D.  C,  3Iay  31,  1881. 

(')  Colmulius  wrote — Xavarnte,  Vol.  I,  j).  2()C — "Iu  tlie  midst  of  tlio  general  incredulity  the  Alniij;lit,v  infnsed  inio 
the  Queen,  my  iady.tlio  spirit  of  iutelligouce  and  energy,  and  wliile  every  one  else,  iu  his  iguoranee,  was  expatiating 
ouly  ou  the  inconvenience  aud  cost,  her  Highness  approved  of  it,  on  the  contrary,  and  gave  it  all  tlio  support  in  her 
power." 
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XAKKATITE    AXD    DISCUSSIOX. 

Citlmulms  made  four  voyages  to  the  New  "World.  The  first  was  from  the  village  of  Palos,  which 
li<»  left  on  Friday,  tlie  3d  day  of  August.  110:2.  with  a  squadron  of  throe  small  vessels  and  about 
ninety  men.  The  largest  \essel  wastlie  Santa  ]\Iaria,  his  thigship;  the  next,  the  Tinta,  e(>uimauded 
by  ISIartin  Alou.so  Piuzon ;  aud  the  smallest,  the  Niila,  under  command  of  Vinceute  Yafiez  Piiizon,  a 
brother  of  ]Martin.  Ue  went  directly  to  the  Canaries,  where  he  arrived  August  IL',  and  he  refitted 
and  rei)rovisioned  his  vessels  there.  Thursday,  the  Gth  of  Sei)tember.  he  sailed  from  the  harbor  of 
St.  Sebastian,  in  the  island  of  (Jomera,  but  was  becalmed  among  the  Canaries  until  Saturday  niglit, 
wheu  he  met  the  usual  northeast  wind  and  steered  west,  his  predetermined  course  for  the  Indies. 
He  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  made  the  land  at  2  a.  m.,  Friday,  the  iL'th  of  ( )ctober  (old  style). (')  After 
sunrise  he  landed  and  took  formal  possession  of  a  small  island  of  the  Lucayos  [  Bahamas],  called  by 
the  natives  Guanahani,  but  named  by  him  San  Salvador.  The  Ijth  and  IGth  of  October  he  visited 
and  named  the  second  island  Santa  JIaria  de  la  Concepcion.  The  17th  and  ISth.  and  ])art  of  the 
liitli.  he  was  at  the  third,  named  by  him  Fernandina.  J'art  of  the  l!>tli.  and  to  the  21tli,  he  exi>li>red 
tiie  shores  of  the  fourth,  which  lie  thought  the  natives  called  Saoniete,  but  he  ga\e  it  the  name  of 
Isabella.  On  the  26th  he  anchored  south  of  seven  or  eight  islands  which  he  called.  Sand  I.slauds. 
T-ea\  ing  these  early  on  the  27th  he  brought  liis  squadron  to  anchor  Sunday,  the  28th  of  October,  in 
a  liarbor  of  Cuba ;  this  island  he  named  Juana.  h'rom  this  date  until  Dei'endier  .">  he  examined 
the  nortlieast  coast,  and  llie  harbors  of  Cuba;  then  he  cro.ssed  over  to  llayti,  whicli  he  called 
Fspafiola.  While  exi)loiiiig  tli(>  harbors  and  north  shore  the  Santa  !Maria  was  wr<M-kcd  on  the 
evening  of  I)eceml)er  24.  near  the  iiresent  Laycul  l!ay.  This  calamity  led  Columl>us  to  make  a 
settlement  from  the  crew  in  this  bay. 

He  lelt  here  on  the  4th  of  .January,  14!>.'),  and  followed  Ihe  coast  to  the  bay  of  Samaua.  Hence, 
on  tlic  KJtIi  of  .lanuary.  he  saih-d  for  Spain.  On  the  ISth  he  ariived  at  the  .Vzores.  and  lelt  there 
tlie  24tii.  On  the  4th  of  Marcli  he  was  compelled  by  stress  of  weatiier  to  put  into  Lislion.  He 
sailed  thence  the  l.'Jth,  and  on  Friday  the  l.jth  of  .March,  after  an  alisence  of  two  liumlred  and 
twenty  four  days,  he  returned  in  tiie  ^'irla,  to  I'alos. 

lie  sailed  (Ui  his  second  voyage  from  Cadiz,  Weilnesday,  the  2."»lh  of  Seiitend>er,  ]4!t;>,  with 
three  large  vessels  and  fourteen  small  ones,  and  about  Ij.'iOO  men.  He  anchored  at  the  Canaries 
and  remained  from  the  1st  to  tlie  loth  of  October:  thence,  steering  more  to  the  southward  than 
on  his  first  \(>yage,  on  Sunday  the  .'!d  of  November  he  discoverivl  an  island  which  he  named 
B  iminiea.  I'rom  heie  he  steered  to  the  northward  aud  westward,  visited  several  of  the  Caribbean 
Islands,  Porto  L'ico.  north  side  of  Hayti,  south  side  of  Cuba,  .lamaica,  the  south  side  of  Hayti, 
around  the  east  end  to  the  north  side,  thence  to  the  island  of  (lua«laloupef  and  oii  the  KUh  (  f 
March  he  left  there  for  S[)aiii  and  aiicliored  at  Cadiz  dune  11,  14!t(J. 

On  his  third  voyage  he  sailed  from  San  Lucar  May  .'$(1,  14!»S,  witli  six  vessels;  he  touched  at 
P(U-to  Santo.  :Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and  anchored  June  27  at  tlie  Cape  de  Venl  Islands,  lie  lefi 
there  July  .5  and  steered  still  more  to  the  southwaid,  which  brought  liim  on  the  .">lst  of  July  to 
an  island  which  he  named  Trinidad.  The  next  day.  while  coa,sting  the  .south  shore,  he  di.scoveretl 
the  continent  of  South  America.  He  continued  along  the  main  land  until  August  14,  when  he 
stood  over  to  Hayti  where  lie  was  detained  for  more  tliau  a  year  by  the  disorganizetl  condition  of 
atVairs. 

On  tlie2.">d  of  August,  1.">(H),  a  new  governor-general,  Don  Francisco  de  Dobaililla,  arrived,  liis 
instrnctions  were  so  vague  that  his  wicked  heart  construed  them  to  permit  him  to  i>nt  irons  ujioii 
the  limbs  of  the  di.scoverer  of  the  New  Wiuld,  and  in  this  jiitiable  condition  Columbus  arrived  at 
C.idiz  on  the  2."ith  of  November,  150K. 

His  fourth  and  last  voyage  was  also  from  Cailiz.  Leaving  there  on  the  Stli  of  May.  l."i(»2,  witli 
four  small  vessels  and  l.">0  men  he  touched  on  the  <'oast  of  .Morocco,  sailed  from  the  Canaries  .Ma\ 
-'t,  and  anchored  at  .Martiiiique(,-)  June  l.j;  thence  along  Santa  Cruz  and  I'orto  Kico,  and  on  the  2!ttii 

(')  If  the  Grogoiian  C!ilend.irof  ir>82,  bnt  vrliich  is  rockoiieil  from  the  Conncil  of  Nice,  is  :i]i|ilieil  to  Coliiuibiis's 
discovory.  it  will  miikc  th>'  <liil<'  I'liday.  tlie  -Jlst  t\ay  of  Oc-tobi-r. 

(^)  Iniiiij  .111(1  Miijor  say  Martiulijue;  Sararrete  says  Santa  Lucia. 


of  June  lie  arrived  ou  the  south  side  of  Ilayti ;  left  there  July  14,  touehed  at  the  Moraut  Cays,  and 
the  islands  south  of  Cuba  which  he  had  visited  on  his  second  voyage,  and  then  to  the  small  island 
of  Guanaja,  or  Bonacca,  from  which  on  the  30th  of  July,  1502,  he  saw,  for  the  iirst  time,  the  continent 
of  North  America.  He  then  followed  the  coast  of  Central  America  and  the  coast  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  to  the  Gulf  of  Barieu  until  the  1st  of  May,  l.")03,  when  he  sailed  for  Hayti,  but  owing- 
to  the  strong  westerly  current  he  brought  up  among  the  small  islands  ou  the  south  of  Cuba  where 
he  had  anchored  the  year  before.  Near  the  end  of  June  he  put  into  Jamaica,  and  his  vessels  being 
uuseawQrthy  he  remained  there  until  June  28,  loOl,  wlieu  lie  was  rescued  and  taken  to  Hayti.  On 
the  12th  of  September  he  sailed  for  Spain  and  arrived  at  San  Lucar  November  7,  1504.  He  died 
at  Yalladolid  on  the  20th  of  May,  1500. 

From  this  brief  summary  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus  to  the  New  World  we  learn  that  he  visited 
and  named  live  islaiuls  of  the  Lucayos  ou  his  tirst  voyage,  but  that  he  remained  among  them  only 
fifteen  days;  all  his  other  voyaging  was  along  the  coasts  and  to  the  islnnds  which  border  the  Caril) 
bean  Sea.  He  uever  returned  to  the  Lucayos,  nor  are  they  often  mentioned  in  the  contcmiKuaneous 
narrations.  Within  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Columbus,  King  Ferdinan<l  authorized  the 
transportation  of  laborers  from  them  to  Hayti,  to  work  the  mines  there.  In  tins  way  the  whole 
population  perished.  In  the  Bahamas,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  no  descendants  of  the  simple 
natives  described  by  Columbus. 

The  chart  which  he  made  of  the  Lucayos,  the  declarations  in  writing  which  signilied  his  formal 
possession  of  Giianahani,  tlie  journal  which  he  kei)t  for  ''Their  Highnesses,"  and  all  the  original 
documents  essential  to  authenticate  this  historical  point,  have  disappeared. 

The  contemporaries  and  acquaintances  of  Columbus,  Peter  Jlartyr,  Andres  Bcrnaldes,  G.  F.  de 
Oviedo,  Marco  A.  Sabelico,  Augustus  Giustiniani,  and  his  sou  Fernando,  whose  writings,  or  copies 
thereof,  are  preserved,  give  no  information  which  will  assist  the  student  to  determine  the  island 
upon  which  he  tirst  landed.  There  are  four  that  have  been  ])ointed  out  and  argued  for  most 
earnestly,  which  1  shall  enumerate.  Beginning  at  the  southeast  the  tirst  is  Grand  Turk  Island,  in 
latitude  21°  31'  north,  longitude  71°  08'  w'est  from  Greenwich.  It  is  5. J  by  1^  miles,  has  0.87  square 
mii(\s,  is  generally  low,  with  an  elevation  at  the  highest  2)art  of  70  feet;  bare  of  trees,  and  about 
one  third  of  the  surface  is  salt  and  fresh  water  lagoons.  This  place  is  attirmed  by  Don  M.  F.  de 
Navarrete,  Colewkm  de  Iok  Viages  y  dcscnbrimienfo.s  que  hicicron  imr  mar  Ion  I'Jspanolex  dcsdes  Jincs 
del  siglo,  XV,  Madrid,  1825,  Tomo  I,  and  supi)orted  by  Samuel  Kettell,  Pergonal  Narrative  of  the 
First  Voyafje  of  Columbus  to  America,  Boston,  1827.  George  Gibbs,  rroceedings  of  the  New  Yorlc 
Historical  Society,  1816,  Ajipendix ;  and  K.  H.  Major,  Select  Letters  of  Columbus,  edition  of  1817, 
Loudon. 

The  second  island  is  that  of  Mariguana.  The  east  end  is  latitude  22o  17'  north,  longitude 
72°  39'  west  from  Greenwich.  It  is  23i  miles  long  and  from  2  to  6J  wide;  has  about  06  square 
miles,  and  is  low,  with  the  exception  of  a  hill  near  the  middle  101  feet  high,  and  another  at  the  east 
end  90  feet.  There  are  neither  lakes  nor  lagoons  on  the  island.  This  is  put  forward  by  Fr.  Adolph 
de  Varnhagen,  who  pid>lished  in  Chili,  in  1864,  a  work  called  La  Verdadera  Guanahani  de  Colon.  He 
republished  it  in  1869  at  Vienna. 

The  third  is  Watling's  Island.  The  latitude  of  the  southeast  point  is  23°  55'  north,  longitude 
74°  28'  west  from  Greenwich.  Length  north  and  south  13  miles,  and  breadth  about  5  to  7.  It  has 
60  square  miles.  Near  the  center  is  a  hill  of  140  feet.  A  lagoon  of  brackisli  water  takes  up  one 
third  of  the  island.  Juan  Bantista  Munoz  tirst  chose  Watling  in  liis  Historia  del  Nuevo  Muudo, 
Madrid,  1793,  Tomo  I.  He  is  sustained  by  Capt.  A.  B.  Becher,  I{oyal  Navy,  aulhor  oi' Land  Fall 
of  Columbus,  London,  1856.  O.  I'eschel,  Oeschiclitc  des  Zcitaltcrs  der  Entdecluugen,  Stuttgart  and 
Augsburg,  1858;  and  E.  H.  Major,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  XLI,  May  8, 1871, 
wherein  he  recants  his  former  a]>i)roval  of  Grand  Turk  and  ado])ts  that  of  Cai)tain  Becluir. 

The  fourth  island  is  that  known  as  Cat,  or  San  Salvador.  Tiie  southeast  end  is  latitude  24^  09' 
north,  longitude  75°  18'  west  from  Greenwich.  Northwest  and  southeast  it  is  43  miles,  ajid  the 
breadth  2k  to  3i  miles.  At  the  southeast  end  a  ]iart  runs  west-southwest  10  miles,  with  a  width  of 
3.J.  There  are  160  square  miles  iu  it.  At  the  northwest  end  the  hills  rise  to  400  feet,  and  are  the 
highest  land  in  the  Bahamas.  It  has  neither  lakes  nor  lagoons.  The  principal  writers  who  have 
adopted  Cat  are  Catesby,  Natural  Bistory  of  Carolina,  1731,    A  New  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
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Travels,  J.  Knox,  London,  17C7.  An  elaborate  note  in  the  Second  Volume  of  the  French  Translation  of 
Xavarrcte,  p.  339,  Paris,  182S;  the  author  of  this  note  is  Mr.  De  La  Roquette.  Eevue  nauiique  dii 
premier  voyage  de  Christophe  Colomh  au  nouveau  monde  par  M.  le  Baron  de  Montlezun,  NoiircUe.s 
Annales  des  Voyages  et  dcs  Sciences  Gcographiques,  Deuxieme  Serie,  Tome  X,  Paris,  1S28,  and  Tome 
XII,  Paris,  1829.  Washington  Irving,  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Cohdiihtis,  London,  1828, 
revised  edition.  New  York,  1848;  in  tlie  third  vohime  of  this  edition,  ai)pendix,  j).  380,  Irving 
gives  the  authorship  of  his  track  to  the  late  Commander  Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie,  United 
States  Navy.  Baron  Alexander  von  Ilnndtoldt  argues,  most  ably,  in  favor  of  the  route  selected 
by  Irving  and  IMackenzie,  in  Examen  critique  de  Phisfoire  de  la  geographic  du  nouveaxi  continent, 
1837. 

Irxing  and  ITumboldt,  as  well  as  some  other  writers,  allege  that  Cat  Island  has  the  sanctity  of 
tradition  in  favor  of  it.  An  impression  to  this  effect  certainly  prevails,  but  as  those  who  have 
adopted  it  do  not  give  their  authority,  I  can  only  otter  to  the  reader  that  which  freed  my  mind  from 
its  influence.  The  Spaniards  were  the  discoverers  of  the  New  World  ;  they  made  the  first  maps 
of  tlie  West  Indies ;  for  a  long  time  they  were  the  exclusive  explorers  there;  they  obtained,  and 
have  now,  more  of  the  lore  of  these  regions  than  can  be  found  among  all  other  nations.  If  any 
tradition  truly  exists  it  ought  to  be  found  in  Spain,  in  the  writings  of  her  historians.  None  of  those 
I  have  cited  mention  it.  On  the  contrary,  Munoz  and  Xavarrete,  who  had  access  to  the  documents 
of  Columbus  and  his  contemporaries,  and  who  each  pointed  out  a  landfall,  ilifler;  neither  selecting 
Cat  (ante,  p.  7),  which  is  jiroof  that  there  is  no  tradition  in  relation  it  to  in  the  country  which 
alone  could  give  it  legitimate  birth. 

11  is  true  that  some  mai>s  can  l)e  referred  to  in  support  of  a  claim  for  Cat.  But  the  identification 
of  Guanahani,  or  San  Salvador,  with  Cat  is  not  earlier  than  the  seventeenth  century.  Perhaps 
the  first  is  on  Atlas  Minor,  by  Blaen,  West  Indies,  1635,  which  is  the  same  as  a  map  published  bj' 
Joannes  de  Lact,  at  Leyden,  1G25,  titled,  Nieice  Wereldf.  They  are  identical  also  in  Blaeii's  Atlas, 
Tome  XII,  Continent  de  PAmerique,  Amsterdam,  1007.  In  the  eigiiteenrli  century  more  maps  were 
published,  and  the  identity  of  Cat  with  San  Salvador  received  additional  sii]>port.  See  Maji  of 
J^'orth  America  liy  .loim  Senex,  Charles  Price,  and  John  Maxwell,  1710;  North  America  and  West 
Indies,  by  Emanuel  Bowen,  1733?;  DAnville,  Map  if  171(i;  Tlic  UV.s-#  India  Atlas,  hy  the  late 
Thomas  Jetterys,  1775;  Laurie  and  Whittle,  1791;  and  a  Spanish  Chart  of  the  Antilles,  by  Langara, 
1799.) 

In  Major'.s  landfall  (pp.  207-210)  are  collated  the  ancient  and  modern  nanies  of  most  of  the 
Bahamas,  ten  of  which  he  asserts  can  be  identified.  I  cite  only  such  as  I  wish  to  use  in  my 
argument: 

He  says  that  Guanahani  is  the  ])resent  Watling;  Gnanima  the  present  Cat  or  San  Salvador; 
Mayaguana  the  present  Marlguana ;  ami  Samana,  the  present  Samana  or  Atwood  Cay. 

He  considers  that  the  identification  of  these  four,  as  well  as  the  other  six,  involves  the  whole 
question  of  the  landfall,  and  he  is  so  certain  of  it  that  he  puts  Senhorde  Varuhagen  "out  of  court' 
(!>.  20S),  because  his  Mariguana  appears  on  the  old  maps  tcith  (iuanahani. 

Major  does  not  furnish  the  evidence  to  enable  us  to  see  that  Guanahani  is  Watling.  lie  refers 
to  Herrera's  map  of  1601,  with  the  exiiectation  that  we  shall  be  as  easily  satisfied  as  he  was. 
Looking  at  this  map  I  notice  three  little  islands  mnrked  "triangula,"  and  northwest  of  them  is 
Guanahani. 

Map  of  Xew  Spain,  Nicolas  Vallard,  1547,  and  on  plate  x  and  plate  ixii  of  the  Munich  Collection, 
1592,  this  Triango  appears. 

Map  of  America  and  West  Indies,  Anthony  Jaeobsz,  1621,  we  find  Triangulo. 

J>uteh  Chart,  Hesselgerritz,  about  l(i."iO,  and  maji  of  1(!5(;,  Sanson  d'Alibeville,  there  is 
Triangulo. 

In  Ottens's  Atlas  Minor,  vol.  iv,  titled  Nova  Tabula  cxhibens  insnlas,  etc.,  there  is  a  ma|>  wliieh 
is  the  same  as  a  ma])  published  by  d'A n\  ille  in  Charlevoix's  Histoirc  de  Pisle  Espagnolc,  Paris,  1 7.">0. 
On  tliese  maps  we  find  Triangolo  oh  Watlins  L 

On  Eobt.  Sayer's  ilAry),  November  1,  1792,  and  in  Jeffcry's  Atlas,  1791,  there  is  VA  triangulo, 
Watlands  or  Watling. 

These  citations  prove  that  the  old  maps,  and  especially  ilerrera's,  to  whicli  Major  calls  atten- 
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tiou,  had  two  ifslauds  placed  near  each  other  which  were  called,  respecth^ely,  Guanahani  and 
triango,  or  Triaiigulo.  It  is  the  former  that  Major  says  is  the  present  Watliug ;  but  from  these 
maps  it  ajjpears  that  triango,  or  Trianytdo,  is  that  now  called  Watliug. 

The  earliest  date  I  have  found  for  Guauima  [Cat]  is  a  map  in  the  Jomard  collection  styled 
Mappc  Monde  Peinfc  siir  paychmen  par  ordre  Henri  II.  Eoi  de  France  (I.  Fartic).  M.  D.  Avezac 
makes  the  date  of  this  1.j;j2.  Here  are  Guauima,  Jlaynana  [Mariguana],  and  one  little  island 
intermediate,  to  which  are  applied  the  ttco  names  of  "Guanahani",  "Sauiana.'''  This  is  remarkable, 
as  showiug  a  conueetiou  between  them  at  an  early  date. 

A  great  part  of  the  maps  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  have  Guauima  and  Maya- 
guana  as  outsi<le  islands,  with  Guanahani  lying  between;  and  inside  of  these  is  placed  8amana. 
Triangulo  or  triango  appears,  but  not  so  often.  All  this  indicates  that  the  infornmtion  transmitted 
to  the  early  map-makers  included  the  fact  that  Guanahani  or  San  Salvador  was  an  island  distinct 
from  Guanima  [Cat],  Mayaguaua  [^larigunna],  Triangulo  [Watliug],  and  Samana.  This  last  is 
asserted  to  be  the  i)resent  Samana  or  Atwood  Cay  but  I  hope  to  prove,  later,  that  it  was  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Crooked  Island  group,  and  thus  save  myself  from  being,  as  Jlajor  said  of  Taru- 
hagcn,  "  x)ut  out  of  court." 

The  valuable  map  of  La  Cosa,  which  I  shall  remark  ujion,  hxed  the  position  of  Guanahani 
about  the  middle  of  the  northeast  side  of  the  Bahamas.  Herrera  and  others  cojiy  it.  Such  a  situa- 
tion is  so  mathematically  conspicuous,  and  so  easily  followed,  that  we  ought  to  tind  Guanahani  or 
San  Salvador  retained  here  on  later  maps,  in  spite  of  the  alterations  invohed  in  improved  cartog- 
raphy. This  has  been  the  case.  In  the  absence  of  determining  data  as  to  which  one  was  the  true 
San  Salvador,  this  name  has  i)een  applied,  fortuitously,  to  several  neighboring  islands,  but  with 
the  exception  ol'  Xavarrete's  chart,  the  location  is  where  the  companion  of  Columlms  put  it. 

Tlie  okl  charts  can  be  appealed  to  in  corroboration  of  i)arts  of  this  investigation,  but  consenta- 
neity in  respect  to  tlie  first  landfall  will  Tiever  be  reached  by  their  e^•idence.  Fortunately  a  copy 
of  Cohnnbus's  j()urual  in  the  Ualiamas  lias  been  preserved,  but  it  has  been  construed  so  ditfereutly 
that  all  the  authors  of  the  four  tracks  referred  to  found  their  arguments  upon  this  document. 

About  1790,  Xavarrete,  a  civil  oflicer  of  the  nniriue  department  of  Spain,  found  in  the  archives 
of  the  Duke  del  Infantado  a  manuscript  narrative  of  tlie  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  abridged  from 
the  original.  It  proved  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Bishop  Las  Casas,  a  contemporary  and  com- 
panion of  Columbus,  who  had  visited  the  new  world  several  times.  He  wrote  a  general  history  of 
the  Indies,  in  three  volumes,  from  the  discovery  in  1492  to  1520,  which  exists  only  in  manuscript, 
but  it  has  been,  and  is,  accessible  to  scholars.  Las  Casas  was  engaged  upon  this  history  fi-om  1527 
to  1559,  and  he  had  before  him  the  original  journals  of  Columbus,  his  map  of  the  iirst  discovery, 
and  many  letters  and  documents,  now  lost.  In  the  year  1825  the  Spanish  Government  published 
this  precious  narrative,  together  with  other  valuable  papers  relating  to  Columbus.  It  is  a  matter 
of  sincere  regret  that  Las  Casas  abridged,  in  any  degree,  the  "log-book"  of  such  an  eventful  voyage, 
but  we  are  thankful  that  he  transcribed  Columbus's  words  literally,  fi-om  the  landfall  at  Gnanahaui 
to  the  29th  of  October,  because  it  is  only  this  part  that  is  essential  to  prove  the  true  landing-place. 

Kettell  has  translated  into  English  all  of  Las  Casas's  abridgement  of  Columbus's  tu'st  voyage, 
and  Irving,  Major,  and  Captain  Becher  such  parts  as  they  considered  necessary  to  their  respective 
arguments.  Here  will  be  found  the  Spanish  text  from  the  first  edition  of  Xavarrete,  1S25,  vol.  I, 
pp.  18-42,  in  parallel  columns  with  the  English  by  Mr.  II.  L.  Thomas,  translator  of  the  United 
States  State  Department,  at  Washington.  With  respect  to  the  disputed  parts  of  the  journal  care 
has  been  taken  to  have  a  strict  rendering  of  the  Spanish. 
App.  18 2 
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Miercolcs  10  de  Octiibie. 
yavcgo  al  Oiiesndiieste,  auduvieron  A  dicz 
iiiillas  i)or  bora  y  ;i  ratos  doce  y  algiiu  rato  a 
s[ete,  y  eiitre  dia  y  nocbe  fiiicnenta  y  luieve 
leguas:  con  to  u  la  gente  cuaieuta  y  ciiatro 
legiias  no  mas.  Aqni  la  geute  ya  no  lo  i>odia 
sufrir:  qnejabase  del  largo  viage ;  pero  el  Al- 
niiiante  los  esforzo  lo  mejor  que  pudo  dandoles 
buena  esperanza  de  los  proveclios  que  potlrian 
baber.  Y  afiadia  que  por  denias  era  quejanse, 
pues  que  el  babia  vuiiido  a  las  Indias,  y  <pie 
asi  lo  babia  de  proseguir  basta  ballarlas  cou  el 
ayuda  de  niiestro  Sefior. 


Wednesday  October  10th. 
He  sailed  west-sontbwest.  at  tbe  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  bour  and  occasionally  twelve,  and  at 
otlier  times  seven,  running  between  day  and 
uigbt  titty  nine  leagues :  be  told  tbe  men  only 
forty  four.  Here  tbe  crew  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  tbey  complained  of  tbe  long  voyage, 
but  tbe  Admiral  encouraged  tbeni  as  best  be 
could  giNiug  tbem  bopes  of  tbe  profits  tbat  tbey 
migbt  bave.  And  be  added  tbat  it  was  useless 
to  murmur  because  be  bad  come  to  [in  quest  of  ?  j 
tbe  Indies,  and  was  so  going  to  contiuue  until 
be  found  tbem  witb  God's  bclji. 


Jueves  11  de  Octuhre. 
Xavegc)  al  Ouesudueste,  tuvieron  inucba  mar 
mas  que  en  todo  el  ^iage  babian  tenido.  Vie- 
ron  pardelas  y  un  junco  verde  junto  a  la  nao. 
Vieron  los  de  la  carabela  Pinla  una  cana  y  un 
]»alo,  y  tomaron  otro  palillo  labrado  a  lo  (lue 
parecia  con  bierro,  y  uu  pedazo  de  caFia  y  otra 
yerba  que  nace  en  tierra,  y  una  tablilla.  Los 
dela  carabela  Niua  tambien  vieron  otras  senales 
de  tierra  y  uu  palillo  cargado  descaramojos('). 
Con  estas  sefiales  respirarou  y  alegraronse  to- 
dos.  Anduvieron  eu  este  dia  basta  puesto  el 
sol  veintc  y  siete  leguas. 

Despues  del  sol  puesto  navego  a  su  primer 
cauiino  al  Oueste:  audarian  doce  millas  cada 
bora,  y  basta  dos  boras  despues  de  media  nocbe 
audarian  noventa  millas,  que  son  veinte  y  dos 
leguas  y  media.  Y  porque  la  carabela  Pinta 
era  mas  velera  i  iba  delaute  del  Alinirante, 
balb)  tierra  y  bizo  las  sena.s  quel  Abnirante 
babia  mandado.  Esta  tierra  a  ido  primero  un 
raarinero  (jue  se  decia  Eodrigode  Triana;  pues- 
to que  el  Almiraute  a  las  diez  de  la  nocbe, 
estando  en  el  castillo  de  popa,  vido  lumbre, 
aunque  fue  cosa  tan  cerrada  que  no  quiso  afir- 
nuir  (jue  fuese  tierra;  jx-ro  llanuia  I'ero  (iuticr- 
rez,  repostero  destrados  del  Key,  e  dijole,  que 
parecia  lumbre,  que  mirase  el,  y  asi  lo  bizo  y 
vidola:  dijolo  tamliien  a  Rodrigo  Saucbez  de 
Segovia  quel  Rey  y  la  Reina  enviaban  en  el 
armada  por  \eedor,  el  cual  no  vido  nada  porque 
no  estaba  en  lugar  do  la  pudiese  ver.  Despues 
quel  Almiraute  lo  dijo  se  vido  una  rez  6  dos,  y 
era  como  una  candelilla  de  cera  (pie  se  alzaba 
y  levantaba,  lo  cual  a  pocos  jiareciera  ser  indicio 
de  tierra.  Pero  el  Almiraute  tuvo  ])or  cierto 
estar  junto  a  la  tierra.  Por  lo  cual  cuando 
dijerou  la  Salve,  que  la  acostumbi-an  decii'  e 

(')  Por  dc  cacaramyjos. 


Thurxdaij  Octohcr  llth. 
He  sailed  to  tbe  west-soutbwest.  bad  a  bigb 
sea,  higber  tbau  bitberto.  Tbey  saw  parde- 
las(')  and  floating  by  tbe  vessel  a  green  rusb. 
Tbe  men  of  tbe  Pinta  saw  a  reed  and  a  stick, 
and  got  a  small  stick  a])parently  cut  or  w(u-ked 
witb  an  iron  instrument,  and  a  i)iece  of  cane 
and  some  otber  grass  wbicb  grows  on  tbe  land, 
aud  a  small  board.  Tbose  of  tbe  Caravel  Mna 
also  saw  other  indications  of  land  and  a  little 
stick  loaded  witb  dog  roses.  In  view  of  sucb 
signs  tbey  breathed  more  freely  aud  grew  cheer- 
ful. Tbey  ran  until  sunset  of  tbat  day  twenty 
seven  leagues.  After  sunset  be  sailed  on  his 
fii'st  course  to  tbe  West:  tbey  weut  about 
twelve  miles  an  bour,  and  two  hours  after  mid- 
night tbey  had  ruu  about  ninety  miles,  tbat  is 
twenty  two  and  a  half  leagues.  As  tbe  Cara- 
vel Pinta  was  a  better  sailer  and  bad  the  lead, 
she  made  land  and  showed  the  sigimls  ordered 
by  tbe  Admiral.  Tbe  land  was  fii-st  seen  by  a 
sailor  called  Rodrigo  de  Triana :()  as  tbe  Ad- 
miral at  ten  o'clock  at  night  standing  on  the 
castle  of  tbe  poop  saw  a  light,  but  so  indistinct 
tbat  be  did  not  dare  to  allirm  that  it  was  land; 
yet  be  called  tbe  attention  of  Pero  (intierrez.  a 
King's  butler  to  it,  and  told  bim  tbat  it  seemed 
to  be  a  light,  and  told  bim  to  look,  be  did  so  and 
saw  it:  he  did  the  same  witb  Rodrigo  Sanchez 
de  Segovia,  whom  tbe  King  and  Queen  bad  sent 
witb  tbe  fleet  as  supervisor  aud  purveyor,  but 

(')  Panlelo — a  name  given  by  the  Spanish  to  a  liirtl 
of  a  gray  color,  or  wliite  anil  black.  Domimjne:  IHctioH- 
ary — Madrid  187.-<. 

(•)  It  was  tirst  discovered  by  a  luariucr  named  KimI- 
rigiiez  Bcnncjo,  resident  of  Triana,  a  siibnrb  of  Seville, 
but  native  of  AUala  de  la  Uuadaira  :  but  the  reward  was 
afterwards  ailjndged  to  the  Admiral,  for  having  previously 
perceived  the  light.  IC.  Irving'  a  Abridged  Columbus.  New 
York,  1847.  p.  60. 
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cautar  a  su  inanera  todos  los  mariueros  y  se 
liallan  todos,  rogo  y  amouestolos  el  Almirante 
que  liicieseu  Ijueiia  gxiarda  al  castillo  de  proa,  y 
miraseu  bien  por  la  tierra,  y  que  al  que  le  dijese 
primero  que  via  tierra  le  daria  luego  uu  jubou 
de  seda,  sin  las  otras  inercedes  que  los  Reyes 
liabian  prouietido,  que  eran  diez  mil  maravedis 
de  juro  ii  quien  primero  la  viese.  A  las  dos 
lioras  desijues  de  media  uoclie  parecio  la  tierra, 
de  la  cual  estariau  dos  leguas.  Amauarou(') 
todas  las  velas,  y  quedaron  con  el  treo(^)  que  es 
la  vela  grande  sin  bonetas,  y  pusi^ronse  il  la 
corda(^)  temporizaiido  hasta  el  dia  Yiernes  que 
llegarou  a  una  isleta  de  los  Lucayos,  que  se 
llamabaen  lengua  deindios  Guanahani(*).  Lu- 
ego vieron  geiite  desnuda,  y  el  Almirante  salio 
ii  tierra  eu  la  barca  armada,  y  Martin  Alonso 
Pinzon  y  Vicente  Anes(^),  su  hermauo,  que  era 
caijitan  de  la  Niria.  Saco  el  Almirante  la  ban- 
dera  Real  y  los  capitanes  con  dos  banderas  de 
la  Cruz  Verde,  que  llevaba  el  Almirante  eu 
todos  los  navios  por  sefia  con  una  F  y  una  Y : 
encima  de  cada  letra  su  corona,  una  de  un  cabo 


de  la 


9S4  y  otra  de  otro.     Puestos  en  tierra 

vieron  arboles  muy  vordes  y  aguas  muchas  y 
frutas  de  diversas  maiieras.  El  Almiraute  11a- 
mo  ii  los  dos  capitanes  y  it  los  demas  que  salta- 
ron  en  tierra,  y  t'l  Rodrigo  Descovedo,  Escri- 
bauo  de  toda  el  iirmiula,  y  ii  Rodrigo  Sanchez  de 
Segovia,  y  dijo  que  le  diesen  por  fe  y  testimonio 
como  (^1  por  ante  todos  tomabn,  couio  de  heclio 
tomo,  posesion  de  la  diclia  isla  por  el  Key  e  por  la 
Reiua  sus  senores,  haciendo  his  protestaciones 
que  se  requirian,  como  nuis  largo  se  coutiene 
en  los  testimonios  que  alli  se  bicieron  por  es- 
cripto.  Luego  se  ayunto  alli  nuicba  gente  de 
la  isla.    Esto  que  se  sigue  son  palabras  forma- 

(')  Amanaion  por  amainaioii. 

(■-)  Treo,  vela  ciiatlraila  que  se  pouia  solo  ciiaudo  liabia 
mal  tiempo  para  corrcr. 

(^)  Ponerse  a  la  coida,  es  poiierso  al  pairo  6  otravesado 
para  no  andar  ni  decaer  del  piiuto  en  que  se  estit. 

(^)  Examiiiado  dcteuidanieute  este  diario,  siis  deirotas, 
recaladas,  sefiales  de  las  tierras,  islas,  costas  y  puertos, 
parece  que  esta  priuiera  isla  que  Colon  descubrio  y  piso, 
poni^ndole  por  noniljre  iS.  Salrador,  debe  ser  la  que  esta 
slluada  luas  al  Norte  de  las  tnrcas  llamada  del  Gran  Turco. 
Sus  circumstancias  coiif'orniau  con  la  descripcion  ([ue  Co- 
lon hace  de  ella.  Su  situacion  es  por  el  paralelo  de  21^^. 
30',  al  Norte  de  la  nuMliauia  de  la  isla  de  Santo  Domin- 
go- 

(^)  Debe  decir  Yanez. 


be,  not  being  in  a  good  position  for  seeing  it, 
saw  nothing.  After  the  Admiral  said  this  it 
was  seen  once  or  twice,  ami  it  was  like  a  small 
wax  candle  that  wiis  being  hoisted  and  raised, 
which  would  seem  to  few  to  be  an  indication  of 
land.  The  Admiral  however  w;is  quite  con- 
vinced of  the  xiroximity  of  land.  In  conse- 
quence of  that  when  they  said  the  Salve,  Miiich 
they  used  to  say  and  sing  it  in  their  Avay,  iiU 
the  Siiilors  and  all  being  i)resent,  the  Admiral 
requested  and  admonished  them  to  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  at  the  ciistle  of  the  bow,  and  to  look 
well  for  liind,  and  said  that  he  would  give  to 
him  who  first  saw  land  a  silk  doublet,  besides 
the  other  rewards  that  the  King  and  Queen 
had  promised,  namely  an  annual  pension  of  ten 
thousand  maravedis(')  to  him  who  should  see  it 
first.  Two  hours  ivfter  midnight  the  land  ap- 
peared, about  two  leagues  ott".  They  lowered 
all  the  sails,  leaving  only  a  storm  squiire  sail, 
which  is  the  mainsail  without  bonnets,  and  l;iy 
to  until  Friday  when  they  reached  a  snuxU  isl- 
and of  the  Lucayos,  called  GnKuahaiii  by  the 
natives.  They  soon  saw  people  naked,  and  the 
Admiral  went  on  shore  in  the  armed  boat,  also 
Martin  Alonso  Pinzon  and  Vincente  Aues,('') 
his  brother,  who  wiis  commander  of  the  Nina. 
The  Admiral  took  the  Royal  standard  and  the 
captains  with  two  banners  of  the  Green  Cross, 
which  the  Admiral  carried  on  all  the  ships  as  a 
distinguishing  flag  having  an  F  and  a  Y:  each 
letter  surmounted  by  its  crown,  one  at  one  arm 
of  the  cross,  and  the  other  at  the  other  arm. 
As  soou  as  they  had  landed  they  saw  trees  of  a 
brilliant  green  abundance  of  water  and  fruits 
of  various  kinds.  The  Admiral  called  tlie  two 
captains  and  the  rest  who  had  come  on  shore, 
and  Rodrigo  Descovedo,  the  Notary  of  all  the 
fleet,  and  Rodrigo  Sanchez  de  Segovia,  and  he 
called  them  as  witnesses  to  certify  that  he  in 
presence  of  them  all,  was  taking,  eis  he  in  fact 
took  possession  of  said  isUmd  for  the  King  and 
Queen  his  masters,  making  the  declarations  that 
were  required  as  they  will  be  found  more  fully 
in  the  attestations  then  taken  down  in  writing. 
Soon  after  a  large  crowd  of  natives  congregated 
there.  What  follows  are  the  Admirsd's  own 
words  in  his  book  on  the  first  voyage  and  dis- 
covery of  these  Indies.  "In  order  to  win  the 
friendship  and  affection  of  that  people,  and  be. 

(')  One  cent  equals  2.7625  maravedis.     Irving's  Coliim- 
l)us,  revised  edition  1848.     Appendix  p.  381. 
(■■)  It  ought  to  be  Yauez.     Navarreto. 
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les  del  Aliuiraute,  cu  sii  libro  de  su  primera 
iiavegacion  y  descubrimieuto  de  estas  ludias. 
„Yo  (dice  el)  porque  nos  tuvieseu  mueha  ainis- 
tad,  porque  conosci  que  era  geute  que  mejor  se 
libraria  y  couvertiria  a  uuestra  Sauta  Fe  cou 
amor  que  no  por  fuerza ;  les  di  a  alguuos  de 
ellos  uuos  bonetes  colorados  y  unas  cueutas  de 
vidrio  ([lie  se  poniau  al  pescuezo.  y  otras  cosas 
inuclias  de  poeo  valor  cou  que  liobierou  muclio 
l)lacer  y  quedarou  tauto  nuestros  que  era  mara- 
villa.  Los  cualcs  desjjues  veiiiau  a  las  barcas 
de  los  uavios  adoude  uos  estabauios,  uadaudo 
y  nos  traian  papagoyos  y  bilo  de  algodou  eu 
ovillos  y  azagayas,  y  otras  cosas  muclias,  y  uos 
las  trocabau  por  otras  cosas  que  U(')S  les  daba- 
inos,  conio  cueutecillas  de  vidrio  y  cascabeles. 
Eu  fin  todo  tomaban  y  dabau  de  aquello  que 
teuiau  de  buena  vol.uutad.  Mas  uie  i)areci(j  (pie 
era  geute  uiuy  pobre  de  todo.  Ellos  audau  to- 
dos  desuudos  como  su  madre  los  pario,  y  tauibieu 
his  mugeres,  aiiuque  no  vide  uias  de  una  farto 
luoza,  y  todos  los  que  yo  vi  eran  todos  niancebos, 
que  uinguuo  vide  de  cdad  de  mas  de  treiuta 
auos:  uiuy  bieu  hechos,  de  muy  fermosos  cuer- 
pos,  y  may  buenas  caras:  los  cabellos  gruosos 
cuasi  coiiio  sedas  de  cola  de  caballos,  e  cortos: 
los  cabellos  traen  por  eucima  de  las  cejas,  salvo 
uuos  jiocos  de  tras  (|ue  traeu  largos,  que  Janms 
corlan:  dcllos  se  jiiiitau  de  i>ri('to,  y  ellos  son 
de  la  color  de  los  canarios,  ui  uegros  ni  blancos, 
y  dellos  se  piutau  de  bianco,  y  dcllos  de  Colo- 
rado, y  dcllos  de  lo  que  t'allan,  y  dcllos  sc  pintau 
las  caras,  y  dellos  todo  el  cuerpo,  y  dellos  solos 
los  ojos,  y  dcllos  solo  el  nariz.  Ellos  no  traen 
armas  ui  las  cognoccu,  ponjuc  les  amostrc  es- 
jiadas  y  las  tomaban  por  el  filo,  y  se  cortaban 
con  ignorancia.  No  ticnen  algun  lierro:  sus 
azagayas  son  unas  varas  sin  fierro,  y  algunas 
de  ellas  tienen  al  cabo  uu  dieiitc  de  pccc,  y 
otras  de  otras  cosas.  Ellos  todos  a  una  mano 
sou  de  buciui  estatura  de  grandeza,  y  buenos 
gestos,  bieu  licchos:  yo  vide  alguuos  que  teniau 
scuales  de  leridas  en  sus  cucrpos,  y  les  bice 
seuas  que  era  aquello,  y  ellos  me  amostrarou 
como  alii  vcniau  geute  dc  otras  islas  tpu^  estabau 
accrca  y  les  (puu'iau  touuir,  y  se  dclciidian;  y  yo 
crei,  6  creo,  que  aqui  vicueu  de  ticrra  lirme  I'l 
tomarlos  ])or  captivos.  Ellos  dcbcn  scr  buenos 
scrvidorcs  y  de  bucn  ingcnio,  t\nv  veo  que  muy 
l>rcsto  diceu  todo  lo  (jue  les  decia,  y  creo  que 
ligeramente  se  harian  cristianos,  <iue  mci)arccio 
que  niuguna  secta  tenian.  Yo,  ])lacieudo  :i 
iiucstro  Scfior,  Icvare  de  aqui  al  tiemjio  dc  mi 
partida  scis  a  V.  A.  para  que  deprcudan  faltlar. 


cau.se  I  was  convinced  that  tlicir  conversion 
to  our  Holy  Faith  would  be  better  promoted 
through  love  than  through  force ;  I  iiresented 
some  of  them  with  red  cai)S  and  some  strings 
of  glass  beads  which  they  ])laced  around  their 
necks,  and  with  other  trities  of  insignificant 
worth  that  delighted  them  and  by  which  we 
have  got  a  wonderful  hold  on  their  afltcctions. 
They  afterwards  cauu'  to  tiie  boats  of  the  ves- 
sels swimming,  bringing  us  parrots  cotton 
thread  in  balls  and  spears,  and  many  other 
things,  which  they  bartered  for  others  we  gave 
them,  as  glass  beads  and  little  bells.  Finally 
they  received  e\ery  thing  and  gave  whatever 
they  had  with  good  will.  But  1  thought  them 
to  be  a  very  poor  people.  All  of  them  go  about 
naked  as  when  they  came  into  the  world,  even 
the  women,  although  I  saw  but  one  very  young 
girl,  all  the  rest  being  young  men,  none  of  them 
being  over  thirty  years  of  age :  their  forms  being 
very  well  proportioned,  their  bodies  graceful 
and  their  features  handsome :  their  hair  is  as 
coarse  as  the  hair  of  a  horse's  tail  and  cut  short : 
they  wear  their  hair  over  their  eye  brows  ex- 
cei)t  a  little  behind  which  tlicy  wear  long,  and 
which  they  never  cut :  some  of  them  paint  them- 
sehes  black,  and  they  are  of  the  color  of  tlie 
Canary  islanders,  neither  black  nor  white,  and 
some  jiaiut  tliemseivcs  wliit*',  and  sonic  red, 
and  some  with  whatever  they  find,  and  some 
paint  their  faces,  and  souu'  the  \\hole  body,  and 
some  their  eyes  only,  and  some  their  noses  only. 
They  do  not  carry  arms  and  have  no  kiiowledge 
of  them,  for  when  1  showed  them  the  swords 
they  took  (hem  by  the  edge,  and  through  igno- 
rance, cut  themselves.  They  have  no  iron: 
their  spears  consist  of  stalls  without  inui,  .some 
of  them  having  a  fish's  tootli  at  the  end,  and 
others  other  things.  As  a  body  they  arc  of 
good  size,  good  demeanor,  and  well  formeil ;  I 
saw  some  with  scars  on  their  bodies,  and  to  my 
signs  asking  them  what  these  meant,  they  an- 
swered in  the  same  manner,  that  people  I'rom 
neighboring  islands  wanted  to  capture  them, 
and  they  had  defended  themselves;  and  I  did 
believe,  and  do  believe,  tliat  they  came  from 
the  main  land  to  take  them  i)ri.soners.  They 
must  be  good  servants  and  very  intelligent, 
because  1  see  that  they  repeat  very  (juickly 
what  I  told  them,  and  it  is  my  conviction  that 
they  would  easily  become  Christians,  for  they 
seem  not  to  have  any  sect.  If  it  please  our 
Lord,  1  will  take  six  of  them  from  here  to  your 
Highnesses  on  my  departure,  that  they  may 
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Ninguua  bestia  de  niuguna  manera  vide,  salvo 
papagayos  en  osta  isla."  ToJas  son  palabras 
del  Almiiante. 

Sabado  13  de  Octuhre. 
„Luego  que  amanecio  Yinieron  a  la  playa 
niuelios  destos  lionibres,  todos  maiicebos,  eotuo 
dicLo  tengo,  y  todos  de  buena  estatnra,  geute 
inny  fermosa:  los  cabellos  uo  crespos,  salvo 
coiTedios  y  gruesos,  coino  sedas  de  caballo,  y 
todos  de  la  freiite  y  eabeza  muy  aiiclia  mas  que 
otra  generacion  que  fasta  aqui  baya  visto,  y  los 
(ijos  uuiy  feriiiosos  y  no  periuenos,  y  ellos  nin- 
guno  prieto,  salvo  de  la  color  de  los  canarios,  ni 
se  debe  esperar  otra  cosa,  pues  est4  Lesteoueste 
con  la  isla  del  Hierro(')  en  Oanaria  so  una  linea. 
Las  pieinas  niuy  dereclias,  todos  a  nna  uiauo, 
y  no  bari'iga,  salvo  niny  bieu  liecba.  Ellos 
vinicvon  a  la  uao  con  alinadias,  que  son  bechas 
del  pie  de  nn  iiibol,  coiuo  nn  bareo  luengo,  y 
todo  de  Tin  pedazo,  y  labrado  muy  {\.  maravilla 
segnn  la  ticrra,  y  graudes  en  que  en  algunas 
veuian  cuarenta  6  cuarenta  y  cinco  liouibres,  y 
otras  uias  pcqnenas,  fasta  liaber  dellas  en  (jiie 
venia  nn  solo  boinbre.  Eemaban  con  nna  pala 
coino  de  foinero,  y  anda  a  maravilla;  y  si  se  le 
trastorna  luego  se  eclian  todos  a  nadar,  y  la 
enderezan  y  vacian  con  calabazas  que  traen 
ellos.  Traiau  ovillos  de  algodon  filado  y  jiapa- 
gayos,  y  azagayas,  y  otras  cositas  (|ue  seria 
tedio  de  escrebir,  y  todo  daban  por  cuabpuera 
cosa  que  se  los  diese.  Y  yo  estaba  atento  y 
trabajaba  de  saber  si  liabia  oro,  y  vide  que  al- 
gunos  dello.s  traiau  un  pedazuelo  colgado  en  un 
agnjero  que  tienen  a  la  nariz,  y  por  senas  pude 
entender  que  yendo  al  Sur  6  volviendo  la  isla 
por  el  Sur,  que  estaba  alii  un  Key  (pie  tenia 
graudes  vasos  dello,  y  tenia  niny  mnclio.  Tra- 
baje  que  fuesen  alia,  y  despnes  vide  que  no 
entendian  en  la  ida.  Determine  de  agnardar 
fasta  manana  en  la  tarde,  y  despues  partir  para 
el  Siidneste,  que  seguu  mnclios  dellos  me  enscna- 
ron  decian  que  babia  tierra  al  Snr  y  al  Sudneste 
y  al  Norneste,  y  questas  del  Norueste  les  veuian 
a  combatir  uincbas  veces,  y  asi  ir  al  Sudneste  a 
buscar  el  oro  y  piedras  preciosas.  Esta  isla  es 
bieu  grande  y  muy  liana  y  de  Jirboles  muy 
verdes,  y  mncbas  aguas,  y  nna  laguna  en  medio 
muy  grande,  sin  niuguna  montafia,  y  toda  ella 
verde,  ques  placer  de  mirarla;  y  esta  geute 
fiirto  uniusa,  y  por  la  gana  de  liaber  de  nuestras 
cosas,  y  teuiendo  que  no  se  les  ba  de  dar  sin 

(')  La  verdadera  situaciou  de  esta  isla  respecto  :i  la  del 
Hieno  es  O.  5'^  S.  —  E.  S'^  N. 


learn  to  speak.  I  have  seen  bere  uo  beasts 
wbatever,  but  parrots  onlj'."  All  tbese  are 
tbe  words  of  tbe  Admiral. 

Saturdai/  October  ISth. 
"At  dawn  many  of  tbese  meu  came  down  to 
tbe  sbore,  all  are,  as  ab'eady  said,  youtlis  ot 
good  size  and  verj-  bandsome :  tbeir  liair  is  not 
wooly,  bnt  loose  and  coarse  like  borse  bair,  tbey 
bave  broader  beads  and  forebeads  tlian  I  liave 
ever  seen  in  any  other  race  of  men,  and  tbe 
eyes  very  beautiful  not  small,  none  of  them  are 
black,  bnt  of  the  cora]>lexion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Canaries,  as  it  is  to  be  expected,  lV)r  it  is 
east  [and]  west  with  the  island  of  Hierro  in  the 
Canaries  in  the  same  line.  All  without  excej)- 
tion  bave  very  straight  limbs,  and  no  bellies, 
aud  very  well  formed.  They  came  to  the  ship 
in  canoes,  nmde  out  of  trunks  of  trees  all  in  one 
piece,  and  wonderfully  built  according  to  the 
locality,  in  some  of  them  forty  or  forty  five  meu 
came,  others  were  smaller,  and  in  some  but  a 
single  man  came.  They  paddled  with  a  peel 
like  that  of  a  baker,  and  make  wonderful  speed; 
and  if  it  capsizes  all  begin  to  swim  and  set  it 
right  again,  and  bail  out  the  water  with  cala- 
bashes which  they  carry.  They  brought  balls 
of  spun  cotton  parrots,  spears  and  other  little 
things  which  would  be  tedious  to  describe,  and 
gave  them  away  for  any  thing  tliat  was  given 
to  theni.  I  examined  them  closely  and  tried  to 
ascertain  if  there  was  any  gold,  and  noticed 
that  some  carried  a  small  i^iece  of  it  hanging 
from  a  little  hole  in  their  nose,  and  by  signs  I 
was  able  to  understand  that  by  going  to  the 
south  or  going  around  the  island  to  the  south- 
ward, there  was  a  king  who  had  large  gold 
vessels,  and  gold  in  abnudance.  I  endeavored 
to  persuade  them  ro  go  there,  and  I  afterwards 
saw  that  they  had  no  wish  to  go.  I  deter- 
mined to  wait  until  tomorow  evening,  and  then 
to  sail  for  the  southwest,  for  many  of  them  told 
me  that  there  was  land  to  the  south  and  to 
the  southwest  and  to  the  northwest,  and  that 
those  from  the  northwest  came  frequently  to 
fight  with  them,  and  so  go  to  the  southwest  to 
get  gold  and  precious  stones.  This  island  is 
very  large  and  very  level  and  has  very  green 
trees,  aud  abundance  of  water,  and  a  verj"  large 
lagoon  in  the  middle,  without  any  mountain, 
and  all  is  covered  with  verdue,  most  pleasing  to 
the  eye;  the  people  are  remarkably  gentle,  and 
from  the  desire  to  get  some  of  our  thiugs,  and 
thinking  that  nothing  will  be  given  to  them 
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que  den  algo  y  no  lo  tieueu,  toman  lo  que  pne- 
den  y  se  ecliau  luejro  a  uadar;  mas  todo  lo  que 
tieneu  lo  dan  per  cualcpiicra  cosa  que  les  den ; 
que  fasta  los  pedazos  de  las  escudillas.  y  de  las 
tazas  de  vidrio  rotas  reseataban,  fasta  que  vi 
dar  diez  y  seis  ovillos  de  algodou  por  tres  ceo- 
tis(')  de  rortugal,que  es  una  blauca  de  Castilla, 
y  en  eUos  babria  mas  de  una  anoba  de  algodou 
filado.  Esto  defendieia  y  no  dejara  tomar  d 
nadie,  salvo  que  yo  lo  maudara  tomar  todo  para 
Y.  A.  si  liobiera  en  cantidad.  Aqui  nace  en 
esta  isla,  mas  por  el  poco  tiempo  no  pude  dar 
asi  del  todo  fe.  y  taml)ieu  aqui  nace  el  oro  que 
traen  colgado  a  la  uariz;  mas  por  no  perder 
tiempo  quiero  ir  a  ver  si  puedo  topar  il  la  isla 
de  Cipango(-).  Agora  como  fue  noclie  todos  se 
fueron  a  tierra  con  sus  almadias." 


Domingo  14  de  Octtdie. 
„En  amanecieudo  mande  aderezar  el  batel  de 
la  nao  y  las  barcas  de  las  carabelas,  y  fue  al 
luengo  de  la  isla,  en  el  eamiuo  del  Xoruordeste, 
l)ara  ver  la  otra  parte,  que  era  de  la  otra  parte 
del  Leste  que  babia,  y  tambien  para  ver  las 
poblaeiones,  y  vide  luego  dos  6  tres  y  la  gente, 
que  venian  todos  a  la  playa  Uamandouos  y 
dando  gracias  a  Dios;  los  unos  nos  traian  agna, 
otros  otras  cosas  de  comer;  otros,  cuaudo  veian 
que  yo  no  curaba  de  ir  ii  tierra.  se  eeliahan  a  la 
mar  nadando  y  veuiau,  y  enteudianios  (pie  nos 
preguntaban  si  eramos  venidos  del  cielo:  y  \  iiio 
uno  viejo  en  el  batel  deutro,  y  otros  :i  voces 
grandes  llamaban  todos  bombres  y  mugeres: 
veuid  i'l  ver  los  bombres  que  viuieron  del  cielo : 
tracdles  de  comer  y  de  beber.  Yinieron  mucbos 
y  mucbas  mugeres,  eada  uno  con  algo,  dando 
gracias  a  Dios,  echaudose  al  suelo,  y  levanta- 
ban  las  mauos  al  cielo.  y  despues  a  voces  nos 
llamaban  que  fuesemos  a  tierra :  mas  yo  temia 
de  ver  una  grande  restinga  de  piedras  que  cerca 
toda  aquella  isla  al  rededor,  y  eutre  medias 
qiieda  bondo  y  puerto  para  cuautas  naos  bay 
en  toda  la  cristiandad,  y  la  entrada  dello  niuy 
angosta.     Es  verdad  (jue  dentro  desta  cinta 

(')  Por  Ceuti  6  eepli,  uionc(].i  <le  Ccuta  que  corrisi  on 
Porlug.ll. 

(-)Miirco  Polo  oil  el  vayi.  cvi  do  la  rolaoiou  do  su  viage 
asi'giira  U.iber  visto  esta  isla,  de  la  cual  liacc  iiua  larga 
dcscripcion,  y  nnade  que  estaba  situada  en  alta  mar,  :i 
distancia  de  l.'iOO  inillas  del  contiueute  dc  la  ludia.  Kl 
Dr.  Robert.son  dice  que  jirohaljlemoute  es  ol  Japou.  Ke- 
cheiches  hist,  siir  I'liidc  ancienne,  sec.  '.i. 


unless  tbey  give  some  tbiug,  and  baving  notb- 
ing  tbey  take  wbat  tbey  can  and  swiui  ofl'  [to 
tbe  sbip] ;  but  all  tbat  tbey  bave  tbey  give  for 
any  tbing  tbat  is  oflered  to  tbem  ;  so  tbat  tbey 
bougbt  even  pieces  of  crockery,  and  pieces  of 
broken  glass,  and  I  saw  sLxteen  balls  of  cotton 
given  for  tbree  ceotis(')  of  Portugal,  Avbicb  is 
equivalent  to  a  blauca  of  Castile,  and  in  tbem 
tbere  must  bave  been  more  tban  one  arroba(')  of 
spun  cotton.  I  forbad  tins  and  allowed  no  one 
to  take  any  unless  I  ordered  it  to  be  taken  for 
your  Higbnesses  sbould  it  be  found  in  abund- 
ance. It  grows  in  tbe  island,  altbongb  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  sbortness  of  time  I  could  uot  as- 
sert it  positively,  and  likewise  tbe  gold  wbicb 
tbey  caiTy  banging  in  tbeir  noses  is  found  liere: 
but  in  order  to  lose  no  time  I  am  now  going  to 
try  if  I  can  find  tbe  island  of  Cipango.  At  tliis 
moment  it  is  dark  and  all  went  on  sbore  in  tbeir 
canoes." 

Sunday  October  11. 
'•At  dawn  I  ordered  tbe  boat  of  tbe  sbip  and 
tbe  boats  of  tbe  Caravels  to  l)e  got  ready,  and 
went  along  tbe  island,  in  a  uortb-nortlieasterly 
direction,  to  .see  tbe  otber  side,  wbicb  was  on 
tbe  otber  side  of  tbe  east,  and  also  to  see  tbe 
villages,  and  soim  saw  two  or  tliree  and  tbeir 
inbabitants,  coming  to  tbe  sbore  calling  us  and 
praising  God;   some  brougbt  us  water,  some 

I  eatables;  otbers,  wben  tbey  saw  tbat  I  did  not 
care  to  go  on  sbore,  plunged  into  tbe  sea  swim- 
ming and  came,  and  we  understood  tbat  tbey 
asked  us  if  we  bad  come  down  from  beaven ; 
and  one  old  man  got  into  tbe  boat,  wbile  otbers 
in  a  loud  voice  called  botb  men  and  women  say- 
ing: come  and  see  tbe  men  from  beaven:  bring 
tbem  food  and  drink.  A  crowd  of  men  and 
many  women  came,  eacb  bringing  sometbing, 
giving  tbauks  to  God,  tbrowing  tbemselves 
down,  and  lifting  tbeir  bands  to  beaven.  and 
entreating  or  beseecbing  us  to  land  tbere:  but 
I  was  afraid  of  a  reef  of  rocks  wbicb  entirely 
surrounds  tbat  island,  altbougb  tliere  is  witbiu 
it  deptb  eiioiigb  and  ample  barbor  for  all  tbe 
vessels  of  cbristendom,  but  tbe  entrance  is  very 
narrow.  It  is  true  tbat  tbe  interior  of  tbat  belt 
contains  some  rocks,  but  tbe  sea  is  tbere  as 
still  as  tbe  water  iu  a  well.    And  in  order  to 

>    see  all  tbis  1  moved  tbis  morning,  that  1  migbt 

'  (')  Copper  coin  of  tlie  value  of  U.ilf  a  maravedi — Sjian- 
is/i  Dielioiiarji. 

(■)  Equal   lo  '2-">.3.'>314ri    pounds.       Moduli    ifiirvloiij/ : 
I.owis  I/A.  Jaokson  :  I,oudoii,  p.  310. 
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hay  alguuas  bajas,  mas  la  mar  no  se  mueve  mas 
([UG  (Icutro  en  nn  i)Ozo.  Y  para  vev  todo  e.sto  me 
niovi  esta  mafiaua,  jiorqne  snpiese  dar  de  todo 
relacioD  a  vuestras  Altezas,  y  tambien  &  donde 
l)udiera  hacer  fortaleza,  y  vide  nn  pedazo  de 
tierra  qne  se  hace  como  isla,  annqne  no  lo  es, 
en  qne  Labia  seis  casas,  el  cual  se  pndiera  ata- 
jar  on  dos  dias  por  isla;  aunqne  yo  no  veo  ser 
nccesario,  porqne  esta  gente  es  mny  siinplice 
(11  annas,  eomo  reran  vnestras  Altezas  de  siete 
que  yo  liice  tomar  para  le  llevar  y  depreuder 
n nostra  fabla  y  volvollos,  salvo  qne  vnestras 
Altezas  cnando  raandareu  pnedenlos  todos 
llevar  a  Castilla,  6  tenellos  en  la  misma  isla 
captives,  porqne  con  ciucneuta  hombres  los 
tenia  todos  sojuzgados,  y  les  bara  hacer  todo  lo 
qne  qnisiere;  y  despnes  jnnto  con  la  dicha  isleta 
estaii  hnertas  de  arboles  las  mas  hermosas  qne 
yo  vi,  6  tan  verdes  y  con  sns  hojas  como  las  de 
Castilla  en  el  mes  de  Abril  y  de  Mayo,  y  mucha 
agua.  Yo  mire  todo  aqnel  pnerto,  y  desimes 
me  volvi  d  la  iiao  y  di  la  vela,  y  vide  tantas 
islas  que  yo  no  sabia  detorminarme  a  cnal  iria 
l)rimero,  y  aqnellos  hombres  que  yo  tenia  to- 
rnado me  decian  por  seiias  que  erau  tantas  y 
tantas  qne  no  liabia  nnmero,  y  anombrarou  por 
su  nombre  mas  de  eiento(').  Por  ende  yo  mire 
lior  la  mas  grando('),  y  aquella  determine  andar, 
y  asi  hago  y  sera  lejos  desta  de  San  Salcadoi; 
ciuco  leguas  y  las  otras  dellas  mas,  dellas  me- 
nos:  todas  son  mny  lianas,  sin  montanas  y  mny 
fortiles,  y  todas  pobladas,  y  se  hacen  guerra  la 
una  d  la  otra,  aiinque  estos  son  mny  simplices 
J  mny  lindos  cuerpos  de  hombres.'' 


Lunes  1.3  de  Ocfuhrc. 
„  Ilabia  teiuporejado  esta  noche  con  temor  de 
no  Uegar  a  tierra  a  sorgir  antes  de  la  mafiana 
por  no  saber  si  la  costa  era  limpia  de  bajas,  y 
en  amaneciendo  cargar  velas.  Y  como  la  isla 
fuese  mas  lejos  de  cinco  leguas,  antes  serd 
siete,  y  la  marea  me  detuvo,  seria  medio  dia 
cuando  Ilegue  a  la  dicha  isla,  y  falle  que 
aquella  haz,  qnes  de  la  parte  de  la  isla  de  ISan 
Salvador,  se  corre  Xorte  Sur,  y  hay  on  ella 
ciuco  leguas,  y  la  otra  que  yo  sogui  se  corria 
Lestc  Oneste,  y  hay  eii  ella  mas  de  diez  leguas. 
Y  como  desta  isla  vide  otra  mayor  al  Oneste, 

(')La  multitiul  do  estas  islas  iudica  quo  deben  ser  las 
que  forinau  Jos  Caicos,  las  Inaguas  cliica  y  giande,  Mari- 
yuana,  y  demas  que  se  hallau  al  Oeste. 

(•)  Esta  isla  grande  debe  ser  la  que  llamau  Gran  Caico, 
y  dista  de  la  primcra  (jj  leguas. 


give  an  account  of  everything  to  your  High- 
nesses, and  also  to  see  where  a  fort  could  be 
built,  and  found  a  piece  of  land  like  an  island, 
although  it  is  not  one,  with  six  houses  on  it, 
which  in  two  days  could  easily  be  cut  off  and 
converted  into  an  island;  such  a  work  however 
is  not  necessary  in  my  opinion,  because  the 
people  are  totally  unacquainted  with  arms,  as 
your  Highnesses  will  see  by  observing  the 
seven  whom  I  have  caused  to  be  taken  in  order 
to  carry  them  to  Castile  to  be  taught  our  lan- 
guage, and  to  return  them  unless  your  High- 
nesses when  they  shall  send  orders  niay  take 
them  all  to  Castile,  or  keep  them  in  the  same 
island  as  captives,  for  with  fifty  men  all  can  be 
kept  in  subjection,  and  made  to  do  whatever 
yon  desire;  and  near  by  the  said  little  island 
there  are  orchards  of  trees  the  most  beautiful 
that  I  have  seen,  with  leaves  as  fresh  and  green 
as  those  of  Castile  in  Api-il  and  May,  and  nuich 
water.  I  observed  all  that  harbor,  and  after- 
wards I  returned  to  the  ship  and  set  sail,  and 
saw  so  many  islands  that  I  could  not  decide  to 
which  one  I  should  go  first,  and  the  men  I  had 
taken  told  me  by  signs  that  they  were  innum- 
erable, and  named  more  than  one  hundred  of 
them.  In  consequence  I  looked  for  the  largest 
one  and  determined  to  make  for  it,  and  I  am  so 
doing,  and  it  is  probably  distant  five  leagues 
from  this  of  San  Salvador,  the  others  some 
more,  some  less :  all  are  very  level,  without 
mountains  and  of  great  fertility,  and  all  are  in- 
habited, and  they  make  war  upon  each  other, 
although  these  are  very  simple  hearted  and 
very  finely  formed  men." 


Monday  October  loth. 
"I  had  been  standing  off  and  on  this  night 
fearing  to  approach  the  shore  for  anchorage 
before  morning  not  knowing  whether  the  coast 
would  be  clear  of  shoals,  and  intending  to  clew 
up  at  dawn.  And  as  the  island  was  over  five 
leagues  distant,  rather  seven,  and  the  tide  de- 
tained me,  it  was  about  noon  when  I  reached 
the  said  island,  and  I  found  tliat  that  side, 
whi(.'h  is  towards  the  island  of  San  Salvador 
runs  north  [and]  south,  and  is  five  leagues  in 
length,  and  ihe  other  which  I  followed  ran 
east  [and]  west,  and  contains  over  ten  leagues. 
And  as  from  this  island  I  saw  another  larger 
one  to  the  west,  I  clewed  up  the  sails  for  I 
had  gone  all  that  day  until  night,  because  I 
could  not  j^et  have  gone  to  the  western  cape, 
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carguc  las  velas  por  andar  todo  aqucl  dia  fasta 
la  nochc,  porqiic  auu  no  piuliera  liaber  aiidado 
al  cabo  del  Oiicste,  A  la  cual  puse  iioiubre  la 
Isla  (1e  >S(inta  Maria  de  la  Concepcion{^),  y  cuasi 
al  poucr  del  sol  sorgi  acerca  del  dicho  cabo  iior 
saber  si  liabia  alii  oro,  porque  estos  que  yo 
liabia  licc.lio  toiuar  en  la  isla  de  S.  Salvador  nio 
dei-ian  que  ahi  traiau  nianillas  de  oro  niuy 
grandes  A  las  piernas  y  a  los  brazos.  Yo  bieii 
crei  que  todo  lo  que  doeian  era  bnrla  para  se 
fiigir.  (Jon  todo,  mi  ^■()luntad  era  de  no  i)asar 
por  ninguna  isla  de  que  no  tomase  ijosesion, 
liuesto  que  tornado  de  una  se  puede  decir  de 
todas ;  y  sorgi  e  estuve  hasta  hoj-  Martes  quo 
cu  amaneciendo  fui  a  tierra  con  las  barcas  ar- 
madas, y  sail,  y  cllos  que  eran  iinu-hos  asi  des- 
ntidos,  y  de  la  misma  condicion  de  la-otra  isla 
de  San  Salvador,  nos  dejaron  ir  por  la  isla  y  nos 
daban  lo  que  les  pedia.  Y  porque  el  viento  car- 
gidiaala  traviesa  Sueste  no  me  (|iiise  deteuer 
y  parti  para  la  nao,  y  una  alniadia  grande  estaba 
abordo  de  la  carabela  Nina,  y  iino  de  los  hombres 
de  la  isla  de  San  Salvador,  ([iie  on  ella  era,  se 
echo  a  la  mar  y  se  i'lie  en  ella,  y  la  udclie  de  antes 
a  medio  ecliado  el  otro(-)  y  I'lie  atras  la  al- 

niailia,  la  enal  liigio  que  jamas  fiic  barca  (pie  le 
pndicse  alcaiizar,  piiesto  qn('  le  teniamos  grande 
avante.  ("on  todo  di<'>  en  tierra,  y  dejaron  la  al- 
niadia, y  algniiode  lus  de  iid  compania  salieron 
en  tierra  tras  ell()s,y  todos  t'ligi 'ion  coin o  gall i mis, 
y  la  alniadia  que  liabian  dejadola  llt\amos  abor- 
do d(^  la  carabela  Nina,  adonde  ya  de  otro  cabo 
veiiia  otra  alinadia  pe(iiiefia  con  nii  lionibre  qre 
venia  a  rescatar  un  ovillo  de  algodon,  y  se 
ecbaron  algunos  niarineros  a  la  mar  poi(|ue  c'l 
MO  (|neria  entrar  en  la  carabela,  y  le  tomaron  ;  y 
yo  que  estaba  a  la  ])Opa  de  la  nao,  (|ue  vide  todo, 
envie  por  el,  y  lo  di  nn  bonete  Colorado  y  unas 
euentas  de  vidrio  verdes  peqnenas  que  le  ])iisc 
al  brazo,  y  dos  caseabeles  (|ue  le  jiuse  a  las  orejas, 
y  le  mande  volvcrsu  alniadia  ([lie  tambien  tenia 
en  la  barca,  y  le  envie  a  tierra;  y  di  luego  la 
vela  para  ir  li  la  otra  isla  grande  que  yo  via  al 
Oiieste,  y  Tiiande  largar  tambien  la  otra  almadia 
que  traia  la  carabela  Kifia  por  popa,  y  vide  des- 

(')  Esta  parece  ser  la  iiue  hoy  se  llama  C'aico  del  Norte; 
a'iiu|iio  con  el  uoiiihie  do  Santa  Maria  de  la  Coiicepcion 
CDiiiinciulio  todo  el  Kf"!'"  '1"  'as  islas  iimiicdiatas  (pio  so 
llamaii  Ion  ('aicoD,  ciiiimi  so  iiotii  iikih  adelaiito  on  ol  dia 
16  do  O.tuliie. 

(•)  Con  la  iuiiitoli};il)l(!  cscritura  de  esta  palabra  en 
el  origiual,  y  el  vaoio  6  lincco  qne  signo,  queda  obscnro 
el  seutido  del  periodo.  Acaso  quiso  decir:  y  la  noche  de 
antes  al  medio  ae  echo  el  otro  d  nado,  <j  fiic  atrns  la  almadia, 
4-0. 


to  AvbichC)  I  gave  the  name  of  the  island  of 
Hanta  Maria  de  la  Concejicion,  and  altout  sun- 
set I  anchored  near  said  cape  in  order  to 
learn  whether  there  was  gold  there,  because 
the  men  whom  1  had  caused  to  be  taken  from 
San  Salvador  told  me  that  they  there  wore 
very  large  rings  of  gold  on  their  legs  and 
arms.  I  well  susi)ected  that  all  they  said  was 
deceptive  in  order  to  get  away  from  me.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  was  my  desire  not  to  pass  any 
island  without  taking  possession  of  it,  as  one 
taken  possession  of  the  same  may  be  said  of  all ; 
aud  I  anchored  ami  remained  until  to  day  tues- 
day  when  at  dawn  1  went  on  shore  witli  the 
boats  armed,  and  got  out,  aud  they  who  were 
many  in  number  naked,  and  of  the  same  dispo- 
sition as  those  of  the  other  island  of  San  Salva- 
dor, allowed  us  to  go  over  the  island  and  gave 
us  whatever  we  asked  for.  And  because  the 
wind  was  increasing  across  south  east(-)  1  did 
not  like  to  stay  longer  so  I  returned  to  the  shiii, 
and  a  large  canoe  was  alongside  the  caravel 
Nina,  and  one  of  the  men  of  the  island  of  SaU 
Salvador,  who  was  in  it,  jum|ic(l  o\crlioai(l  and 
escaped  in  it,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding 
night  tlie  other(')  and  he  went  after  the 

canoe,  which  tied  .so  swiftly  that  tliere  was  ne\'ei- 
a  boat  that  could  overtake  it,  although  we  had 
a  long  start.  .  Nevertheless  it  reached  the  land, 
and  they  left  the  canoe,  and  some  of  my  men 
went  on  shore  after  them,  and  they  all  ran  like 
hens,  and  the  canoe  they  had  left  we  took  on 
board  the  caravel  NiTia,  to  which  from  another 
quarter  another  small  canoe  was  coming  with  a 
man  who  came  to  barter  a  ball  of  cotton,  and  as 
he  refused  to  go  on  board  the  caravel,  some 
sailors  plunged  into  the  sea  and  took  him ;  and 

(')  The  prononn,  which,  is  feminine  in  Spanish  and  can- 
not relate  to  cape  which  is  niascnliiie.  It  is  thorcforo 
nianil'oHt  that  Colnmbns  applied  the  uaino  to  the  whole 
island.— II.  L.  T.,  translator. 

(')  Tho  phrase  iu  the  .Spanish  text  is — I'.l riinto vargahu 
a  la  Irarieaa  Siiesle.  I  lind  so  innch  diversity  in  regard  to 
tho  moaning  of  a  la  trariexa,  that  I  vontnre  a  nantio;il 
explanation,  ))rovided  ho  was  whoro  I  i)nt  him  on  tho 
forenoon  of  the  Kith  of  October — X.  W.  end  of  CrooUcd 
Island. — Hero  the  Hood  tide  ran  last,  on  tho  Kith,  from 
9''  a.  in.  toli''  12'"  p.  m. — see  p.  17 — His  ships  were  riiling 
at  single  anchor,  to  a  windward  tide,  with  tlioir  heads  to 
the  westward ;  but  as  tho  south  east  wind  increased  there 
was  the  risk  of  "  breaking  shear,"  which  the  Admiral  ob- 
served from  tho  shore;  hence  his  anxiety  to  be  olf. 

(■')  On  .account  of  the  illegible  writing  of  this  word  in 
the  original  and  tho  blank  space  that  follows,  the  meaning 
of  the  sonteuce  remains  in  obscurity.  Perhaps  he  meant : 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  night  the  other  sieam  off, 
and  irent  behind  the  canoe,  ijc.     Caiaf, 
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pnes  en  tierra  al  tiempo  cle  la  llegada  del  otro  & 
quieu  vo  Labia  dado  las  cosas  snsodiclias,  y  no 
le  Labia  (luerido  toiuar  el  ovillo  de  algodon  pu- 
esto  quel  me  lo  queria  dar ;  y  todos  los  otros 
se  llegai'on  a  el,  y  tenia  a  gran  maravilla  e  bien 
le  parecio  que  eranios  buena  gente,  y  que  el  otro 
que  se  Labia  fugido  nos  Labia  LecLo  algun  dauo 
y  que  por  esto  lo  llevabamos,  y  a  esta  razou  us6 
esto  con  el  de  le  uuindar  alargar,  y  le  di  las 
dicLas  cosas  porque  nos  tuviesen  en  esta  esti- 
ma,  porque  otra  vez  cuaudo  vuestras  Altezas 
aqui  tornen  a  en\iar  no  Lagan  mala  conipania ; 
y  todo  lo  que  yo  le  di  no  valia  cuatro  mara- 
vedis.  Y  asi  parti,  que  serian  las  diez  Loras, 
con  el  viento  Siieste  y  tocaba  de  Sur  para 
pasar  &  estotra  isla,  la  cual  es  grandisima,  y 
adoude  todos  estos  Lombres  que  yo  traigo  de  la 
de  San  Salvador  Lacen  senas  que  bay  muy 
nuicbo  oro,  y  que  lo  traen  en  los  brazos  en  nia- 
uillas,  y  a  las  piernas,  y  a  las  orejas,  y  al  nariz, 
y  al  peseuezo.  Y  Labia  de  esta  isla  de  Santa 
Maria  a  esta  otra  uueve  leguas  Leste  Oueste,  y 
se  corre  toda  esta  parte  de  la  isla  Norueste 
Sueste,  y  se  parece  que  bien  Labria  en  esta 
costa  mas  de  veiute  y  ocLo  lcguas(^)  en  esta 
faz,  y  es  muy  liana  sin  montana  niuguna,  asi 
como  aquellas  de  San  Salvador  y  de  Santa 
Maria,  y  todas  playas  sin  ro(iuedos,  sal\o  que  a 
todas  Lay  algunas  peilas  acerca  de  tierra  debajo 
del  agua,  por  donde  es  menester  abrir  el  ojo 
cuaudo  se  quiere  surgir  6  no  surgir  mucLo 
acerca  de  tierra,  aunque  las  aguas  sou  siempre 
muy  Claras  y  se  ve  el  foudo.  Y  desviado  de 
tierra  dos  tiros  de  lombarda  hay  en  todas  estas 
Islas  tanto  tondo  que  no  se  puede  llegar  A  el. 
Sou  estas  Islas  muy  verdes  y  fertiles,  y  de  aires 
muy  dulces,  y  puede  Laber  muclias  cosas  que  yo 
no  se,  porque  no  me  quiero  detener  por  calar  y 
andar  mucLas  Islas  ])ara  fallar  oro.  Y  pnes 
estas  dan  asi  estas  senas  que  lo  traen  a  los 
brazos  y  a  las  i>ieruas,  y  es  oro  porque  les 
amostr6  algunos  pedazos  del  que  yo  tengo,  no 
puedo  errar  con  el  ayuda  de  nuestro  Senor  que 
yo  no  le  falle  adonde  nace.  Y  estando  a  medio 
golfo  destas  dos  islas  es  de  saber  de  aquella  de 
Santa  Maria  y  de  esta  grande,  a  la  cual  pongo 
nombrc  la  Fernanflina('),  fallc  un  Lombre  solo  en 
una  almadia  que  se  pasaba  de  la  isla  de  Santa 
Maria  a  la  Fernandina,  y  traia  un  poco  de  su 
pan,  que  seria  tanto  como  el  pufio,  y  una  cala- 
baza  de  agua,  y  un  pedazo  de  tierra  benueja 

(')  Sou  solo  19  leguas. 

(-)  Couocese  ahora  ecu  el  uombre  tic  Iiuujiia  <7iioi. 

App.  IS 3 


I  wLo  from  tLe  poop  of  my  sLip  saw  all,  sent  for 
Lini,  and  I  gave  Lim  a  red  cap  put  around  Lis 
arm  a  string  of  small  green  glass  beads,  and  two 
little  bells  on  Lis  ears,  and  ordered  that  Lis  ca- 
noe -wliicL  tlu'y  also  Lad  on  board  of  the  vessel, 
sLould  be  returned  to  Lim,  and  tLus  I  sent  Lim 
on  sLore :  and  soon  after  I  set  sail  for  the  otLer 
large  island  that  appeared  at  tLe  west,  and  I 
ordered  tliat  tLe  otLer  canoe  tLat  tLe  JS^iua  Lad 
astern  sLould  be  turned  adrift,  when  tLe  man 
to  wLom  I  made  the  indicated  presents  and  from 
whom  I  Lad  refused  the  ball  of  cotton  Le  offered 
to  me  reacLed  tLe  laud;  Le  was  as  I  saw  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  tLose  on  sLore,  and  Le 
tLougLt  it  a  great  wonder  and  tLougLt  tLat  we 
were  good  people,  and  tLat  tLe  otLer  man 
"wLo  Lad  fled  Lad  probably  been  kept  by  us  in 
consequence  of  some  injury  done  us,  and  tLat 
■was  tLe  reason  why  I  gave  Lim  presents  and  or- 
dered his  release,  my  aim  beiug  to  win  thus  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all,  and  avoid  tLeir  enmity 
to  tLe  future  expeditions  your  HigLnesses  may 
send;  and  yet  all  I  gave  Lim  was  not  wortli  four 
maravedis.  And  so  I  left,  at  about  ten  o'clock, 
witL  a  soutL  east  wind  inclining  to  tLe  south 
for  the  otLer  island,  a  very  large  one,  wLere  tLe 
San  Salvador  men  I  Lave  "witL  me  assert  by 
signs  tLere  exists  mucL  gold,  and  tLat  tLey  wear 
it  in  rings  around  tLeir  arms,  and  legs,  and  in 
their  ears,  and  noses,  and  arouiul  tlieir  necks. 
And  from  tLis  island  of  Santa  Maria  to  tlie 
otLer  one  tLere  are  nine  leagues  east  [and]  west, 
and  all  tLis  portion  of  tLe  island  runs  north  west 
[and]  south  east,  aud  it  appears  that  tLere  are 
on  tLis  coast  more  tLan  twenty  eigLt  leagues  it 
is  even,  and  devoid  of  mountains,  like  tLose  of 
San  Salvador  and  Santa  Maria,  and  all  its  sLores 
are  free  from  reefs,  except  some  sunken  rocks 
near  tLe  land  wLich  require  great  watchfulness 
when  one  wants  to  aucLor  or  makes  it  prudent 
to  anchor  some  distance  from  land,  altLougli  tLe 
water  is  remarkably  limpid  and  tLe  bottom  can 
be  seen.  And  at  tLe  distance  of  two  lombard 
sLots  tLere  is  in  all  tliese  islands  so  mucL  bot- 
tom tliat  it  cannot  be  reacLed.  TLese  islands 
are  very  green  and  fertile,  and  have  a  balmy 
atmosphere,  they  probably  contain  many  things 
which  I  do  not  know  of,  for  I  do  not  wish  to 
stop  but  to  reconnoitre  many  islands  in  search 
of  gold.  And  since  these  thus  give  these  signs 
that  they  wear  it  on  their  arms  aud  legs,  and  it  is 
real  gold  for  I  showed  them  some  pieces  of  that 
which  I  have,  I  cannot  fail  God  helping  find- 
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heclia  eu  polro  y  despxies  amasada,  y  unas  liojas 
secas  que  debe  ser  cosa  iimy  apreciada  eiitre 
ellos,  porqiie  ya  iiie  trujeron  cu  San  Sah'ador 
dellas  en  presente,  y  traia  un  cestillo  ii  su  guisa 
en  que  tenia  iin  ramalejo  de  ciieutecillas  de 
vidrio  y  dos  blancas,  por  las  euales  couosci  quel 
venia  de  la  isla  de  San  Salvador,  y  liabia  pa.sado 
i'l  aquella  de  Santa  Maria,  y  se  pasaba  a  la  Fer- 
nandiua,  el  cual  se  llego  ii  la  nao ;  yo  le  hice 
entrar,  que  asi  lo  demaudaba  el,  y  le  liiee  jioner 
su  almadia  en  la  nao,  y  guardar  todo  lo  que  el 
traia ;  y  le  mand6  dar  de  comer  pan  y  miel,  y  de 
bel)er;  y  asi  le  pasart5  a  la  Fernandina,  y  le  dare 
todo  lo  suyo,  porcpie  de  bueuas  uuevas  de  uos 
para  &  uuestro  Seiior  aplaciendo,  cuando  -viies- 
tras  Altezas  envien  aca,  que  aipiellos  (jne  vinie- 
reu  rescibau  lionra,  y  uos  den  de  todo  lo  -tpie  lio- 
biere."  • 


Maries  IG  dc  Octuhre.       j| 
,,Tarti  dc  las  /.s7(f.s'  dc  Santa  Muria  de  la  Con- 
ccprioH,  (pie  seiia  ya  cerea  del  medio  dia,  para 
la  isla  Fernandina,  la  cual  amuestraser  grandi-    ij 
sima  al  Oucste,  y  navegue  todo  aquel  dia  con 
ealnieria;  no  pude  llegar  atieiiipo  de  poder  ver 
I'l  foiido  pani,  surgir  en  limpio,  porqne  es  en    J 
esto  muclio  de  liaber  gran  diligencia  por  no  jier- 
der  las  anclas;   y  asi  temporice  toda  esta  nocbe 
li  ista  el  dia  que  vine  a  una  poblaciou,  adonde  yo 
surgi,e  adonde  habia  veiiidoatiuel  liombrequeyo    < 
halle  ayer  en  aiiuella  almadia  a  medio  goltb,  el 
cual  liabia  dado  tautas  Imcnas   nue\'as  de  nos 
que  toda  esta  nocbe  no  i'alto  almailias  abordo  de    i; 
la  nao,  (|ue  nos  traian  agua  y  de  lo  que  teuian.    ij 
Yo  a  cada  uno  le  inandaba  dar  :iIgo,  cs  a  salier  al- 
gunas  eoiitccillas,  diez  o  duce  dellas  de  \idrio  en 
nn  filo, y  algunas souajas de latou  destas que  \a- 
len  en  ("astilla  un  maravedi  cada  una,  y  algunas 
agujetas,  de  qut^    todo    teniau   eu    graudisima    '| 
excelencia,  y  tambien  los  mandaba  dar  j)ara 
qne  coiniesen  cuando  venian  en  la  nao  nnel  de 
aziicar;   y  despues  ii  lioras  de  tcrcia  envie  el 
batel  de  la  nao  en  tierra  por  agua,  y  ellos  de 
muy  buena    gana   le    cnsenaban  a  mi   gente 
adonde  estaba  el  agua,  y  ellos  inisuios  traian 


ing  the  place  whence  it  is  procured.  And  being 
in  the  gulf  midway  between  these  two  islands 
namely  that  of  Santa  Maria  and  this  large  one, 
to  which  I  give  the  name  of  la  Fernandina,  I 
found  a  man  who  was  going  from  the  island  of 
Santa  jNIaria  to  la  Fernandina,  he  had  a  small 
piece  of  his  bread,  about  the  size  of  one's  fist,  a 
calabash  of  water,  a  lump  of  red  earth  reduced 
to  powder  and  afterwards  kneaded,  and  some 
dry  leaves  higldy  prized  no  doubt  among  them, 
for  those  of  San  Salvador  offered  souu;  to  me  as 
a  preseut,(^)  and  he  carried  a  little  basket  in 
their  fashion  in  which  he  had  a  small  sti'ing  of 
glass  beads  and  two  blancas,  by  which  1  knew 
that  he  came  from  the  island  of  San  Salvador, 
had  passed  to  Santa  IMaria,  and  was  now  going 
to  la  Fernandina,  and  he  came  to  the  ship ;  I 
had  him  taken  on  board  as  he  desired,  and  or- 
dered that  his  canoe  and  all  that  he  had,  should 
be  kept  in  the  ship  ;  and  had  him  treated  with 
bread  honey,  and  drink;  and  I  will  take  him  to 
la  Fernandina,  giving  him  back  what  he  has 
bronght,  in  order  that  he  jnay  give  good  news 
concerning  us  so  that  God  willing,  when  your 
Ilighnesscs  shall  send  here,  those  who  shall 
come  may  receive  honor,  and  that  they  may  give 
us  of  all  that  they  have." 

Tuesday  October  IGth. 
"About  noon  I  left  the  islands  of  Santa  Maria 
de  la  Couccpcion  for  the  inland  of  Fernandina, 
which  appears  to  be  verj^  large  to  the  west,  and 
I  sailed  all  that  day  with  calm  weather;  I  could 
notarrive  in  time  to  see  tlie  bottom  in  order  to 
get  a  clear  anchorage,  a  thing  requiring  the 
greatest  cnre  in  order  not  to  lose  the  andiors; 
jn  conse(iuence  I  waited  until  daylight  when 
1  anchored  near  a  village^,  the  man  whom  I  found 
yesterday  in  his  canoe  iu  the  gulf  had  come  to 
that  village,  and  so  favorable  was  the  account 
he  had  given  of  us  that  to  night  they  have 
been  constantly  coming  to  the  ship  in  their 
canoes,  bringing  us  water  and  everything  they 
have.  I  caused  some  things  to  be  given  to 
every  one,  such  as  small  beads,  ten  or  tweh  e  of 
them  of  glass  on  a  string,  some  brass  [tin?] 
rattles  like  those  that  in  Castile  can  be  had  for 

(')  Tliis  was  pioliiilily  tobacco.  When  at  Port  Kiicvi- 
tas  del  I'riiicipp,  Cuba,  Novt'iiibor  (ith,  tlio  two  messiMigors 
lie  sent  into  the  eonntry  retnnied  and  reported,  anion-; 
other  tilings,  that  the  natives,  men  and  women,  fumigati  il 
themselves  by  inhalinjj  smoke  iVimi  tubes — tnbacos — made 
(if  diiod  b'aves.  This  is  the  liist  lecord  of  smokin-;  ci- 
fjais.  8ee  Navaiii'le,  Isl  editiiin.  p.  .M.  Note  bv  Las 
Casas. 
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los  barriles  llenos  al  batel,  y  se  folgabaii  muclio 
dc  ijos  liaocr  placer.  Esta  isla  es  graiidisiiuay 
teiig'O  determinado  de  la  rodoar,  porque  seguu 
]iuedo  entender  eu  ella,  6  cerca  della,  bay  miiia 
de  oro.  Esta  isla  esta  desviada  de  la  dc  Santa 
]\raria  ocho  legiias  cuasi  Leste  Oueste;  y  este 
cabo  adonde  yo  viue,  y  toda  esta  costa  se  corre 
Nonioi'iieste  y  Sursiieste,  y  vide  bieii  veinte 
leguas  de  ella,  iiias  alii  uo  acababa.  Agora 
escribiendo  esto  di  la  vela  con  el  viento  Snr 
para  pnjar  a  rodear  toda  la  isla,  y  trabajar 
liasta  que  halle  Saiiuaif,  que  es  la  isla  6  ciiidad 
adonde  es  el  oro,  que  asi  lo  dicen  todos  estos 
que  aqui  vienen  en  la  nao,  y  nos  lo  deciau  los 
de  la  isla  de  San  Salvador  y  de  Santa  Maria. 
Esta  gente  es  seniejante  a  aquella  de  las  dicbas 
islas,  y  una  fabla  y  unas  costumbres,  salvo 
questos  ya  me  parecen  alguu  tanto  mas  domes- 
tica  gente,  y  de  tracto,  y  mas  sotiles,  porque 
veo  que  ban  traido  algodou  acpii  a  la  nao  y  otras 
cositas  qne  sabeu  niejor  refetar(')  el  pagamento 
(pie  no  bacian  los  otros;  y  aun  en  esta  isla  viile 
panos  de  algodon  fecbos  conio  niautillos,  y  la 
gente  mas  dispuesta,  y  las  mugeres  traen  por 
delante  sii  cuerpo  una  cosita  de  algodon  que 
escasamente  les  cobija  sn  natura.  Ella  es  isla 
nuiy  verde  y  liana  y  fertilisima,  y  no  pongo 
duda  que  todo  el  aiio  siembran  pauizo  y  cogen, 
y  asi  todas  otras  cosasj  y  vide  mucbos  arboles 
muy  disformes  de  los  nuestros,  y  dellos  mucbos 
que  tenian  los  ramos  de  mucbas  maneras  y  todo 
en  uu  pie,  y  un  ramito  es  de  una  mauera  y  otro 
de  otra,  y  tan  disforme  que  es  la  mayor  mara- 
villa  del  mundo  cuanta  es  la  diversidad  de  la 
una  manera  a  la  otra,  verbi  gracia,  nn  ramo 
tenia  las  fojas  a  manera  de  canas  y  otro  de  ma- 
nera de  lentisco ;  y  asi  eu  un  solo  ;irbol  de  cinco 
6  seis  de  estas  maneras;  y  todos  tan  di  versos: 
ni  estos  son  enjeridos,  porque  se  imeda  decir 
(jue  el  enjerto  lo  bace,  antes  sou  por  los  montes, 
ni  cura  dellos  esta  gente.  No  le  couozco  secta 
innguna,  y  creo  que  muy  presto  se  tornarian 
cristianos,  porque  ellos  son  de  muy  buen  enten- 
der. Aqui  son  los  peces  tan  disformes  de  los 
nuestros  qucs  maravilla.  Hay  alguuos  lieebos 
como  gallos  de  las  mas  flnas  colores  del  mundo, 
azules,  amarillos,  colorados  y  de  todas  colores, 
y  otros  pintados  de  mil  maneras ;  y  las  colores 
son  tan  iinas  (pie  no  bay  bonibre  (pie  no  se 
maraville  y  no  tome  gran  descanso  a  verlos. 
Tambieu  bay  ballenas:  bestias  en  tierra  no  vide 

(')  Acaao  refertar  v.  a.  aut.  contradecir,  repngnar,  re- 
sistir,  reusar  6  regatcar. 


one  maravedi  a  piece,  and  some  leatber  straps, 
all  of  wbieb  tbey  lield  in  tbe  greatest  estima- 
tion, and  I  also  treated  tbose  wbo  came  to  my 
sbip  with  honey  of  sugar  [molasses '? ] ;  and  after- 
"wards  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  I  sent  the  ship's 
boat  to  tbe  shore  for  water,  and  tJiey  willingly 
showed  my  men  where  tbe  water  was  and  tbey 
themselves  brought  the  casks  tilled  to  tbe  boat, 
and  were  very  glad  to  be  able  to  oblige  ns. 
This  island  is  exceedingly  large  and  I  have  de- 
termined to  go  around  it,  because  as  I  can 
understand  ou  it  or  near  it,  there  is  a  mine  of 
gold.  This  island  lies  at  a  distance  from  that 
of  Santa  Maria  of  eight  leagues  almost  east 
[and]  west;  and  this  cape  to  which  I  have 
come,  and  all  this  coast,  runs  north-northwest 
and  south-southeast,  and  I  saw  fully  twenty 
leagues  of  tt,  bu^  this  was  not  tbe  end.  Soon 
after  writing  this  I  set  sail  with  a  south  wind, 
intending  to  go  around  tbe  whole  islaud,  and 
work  until  I  should  find  Samaot,  which  is  the 
island  or  city  where  the  gold  is,  as  all  those  say 
who  have  come  with  us  in  the  ships,  and  as  was 
before  asserted  by  those  of  tlie  island  of  San 
Salvador  and  Santa  Maria.  Tlie  people  here 
are  lik(3  those  of  tbe  said  islands,  and  speak  the 
same  language  and  have  tbe  same  custouis, 
but  these  look  to  me  as  somewhat  more  gentle, 
of  better  manners,  and  of  keener  intelligence, 
for  I  notice  that  in  bartering  cotton  and  other 
little  things  they  know  bow  to  trade,  which  the 
others  never  did;  and  also  on  this  islaud  I  saw 
cotton  cloth  made  like  mantles,  and  the  people 
more  intelligent,  and  tbe  women  wear  in  front 
a  small  piece  of  cotton  stuff  which  scarcely 
covers  what  decency  requires.  The  island  is 
very  green  level  and  exceedingly  fertile,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  they  sow  and  gather  pauizo(') 
and  all  other  things,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year; 
and  I  saw  many  trees  whose  shape  was  very 
different  from  ours,  and  many  of  them  which 
had  branches  of  many  kinds  although  growing 
from  one  trunk,  and  one  branch  is  of  one  kind 
and  another  of  another  kind,  and  so  different 
that  the  diversity  of  tbe  kinds  is  the  greatest 
wonder  of  the  world,  for  instance,  one  branch 
bad  leaves  like  tbose  of  cane  and  another  like 
tbose  of  a  mastic ;  and  thus  on  a  single  tree 

(')  Paiiicum — an  ancient  Latin  naiiic  of  tlie  Italian  mil- 
let P.  JUilicum  (now  Si'laria  Jtalica)  thought  to  come  from 
panis,  bread;  some  species  furnisliing  a  kind  of  bread 
corn,  (h-ay's  IN'ew  Lessons  and  Man  ual  of  Botany.  Boston, 
1868,  p.  645. 
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nlngnua  de  uiiiguna  mauera,  salvo  papagayos 
y  la.aarto.s;  uii  mozo  me  dijo  que  vido  una 
giaude  culebra.  Ovcjas  ui  cabras  ui  otra  iiiii- 
guna  bestia  vide;  aunqne  yo  he  estado  aqui 
muy  poco.  que  es  medio  dia,  mas  si  las  hobiese 
no  i)udiera  errar  de  ver  alguna.  El  eerco  desta 
isla  escribir(5  despues  que  yo  la  liobierc  rodeado." 


there  were  five  or  six  of  these  kinds;  and  all  so 
different:  nor  can  it  be  said  that  they  have 
been  grafted,  because  those  trees  grow  wild  in 
the  field,  and  nobody  cares  for  tbem.(')  1  know 
no  sect  among  them,  and  as  they  are  of  very 
good  understanding,  they  wouhl  in  my  opinion 
soon  become  Christians.  Tlie  fishes  here  are  so 
different  from  ours  that  it  is  a  wonder.  Some 
look  like  cocks  of  the  finest  colors  in  the  world, 
blue,  yellow,  red  and  all  colors,  and  others  vari- 
egated in  a  thousand  fiishions ;  their  different 
hues  being  so  ex(inisite  that  nobody  can  cou- 
temi)late  them  without  wondering,  and  feeling 
great  delight  in  seeing  them.(-)  There  are  also 
whales  here:  but  on  shore  I  saw  no  beasts 
whatever,  save  parrots  and  lizzards ;  a  young 
man  told  me  that  he  had  seen  a  largo  snake. 
No  sheep  nor  goats  nor  any  other  beast  did  I 
•  see;  although  I  have  only  stopped  half  a  day 
I  could  not  fail  in  seeing  sonic,  should  tliere  be 
any.  When  I  shall  have  sailed  around  this  isl- 
and I  will  describe  its  coast." 


Miercoles  17  de  OcUdre. 
„  A  medio  dia  parti  de  la  poblacion  adonde  yo 
estaba  snrgido,  y  adonde  tome  agua  para  ir 
rodear  esta  isla  Fernandina,  y  el  viento  era  Su- 
dueste  y  Sur  ;  y  coino  mi  voluntad  fnese  de  se- 
guir  esta  costa  desta  isla  adonde  yo  estaba  al 
Sneste,  i)orque  a  si  se  corre  tod  a  Nornorueste  y 
Sursucste,  y  queria  llevar  el  dicho  camino  de 
Sur  y  Sneste,  jjonjue  aquella  ]>arte  todos  estos 
indios  que  traigo  y  otro  do  quien  hobe  senas  en 
esta  parte  del  Sur  a  la  isla  i'l  que  ellos  llanian 
Samoet,  adonde  es  el  oro ;  -  y  Martin  Alouso 
Pinzon,  capitan  de  la  carabela  Pinta,  en  la  cual 
yo  mande  a  tres  de  estos  indios,  vino  (i  mi  y  me 
dijo  que  uno  dellos  muy  certiflcadamente  le 
habia  dado  a  entender  ([ue  por  la  parte  del 
Nornorueste  muy  mas  presto  arrodearia  la  isla. 
Yo  vide  que  el  viento  no  me  ayudaba  por  el 
camino  que  yo  qncria  llevar,  y  era  bneiio  ])or  el 
otro:  di  la  vela  al  Nornorueste,  y  cnando  fue 
acerca  del  cabo  de  la  isla,  (i  dos  leguas,  halle  uu 
niny  maravilloso  puerto  con  una  boca,  aunqne 
dos  bocas  se  le  piiede  dccir,  i)onjue  tiene  un  isleo 
en  medio,  y  son  ambas  muy  angostas,  y  dentro 
muy  anclio  para  cien(')  navi'os  si  fuera,  fondo  y 
limpio,  y  fondo  al  ciitrada:  pareciome  razon  del 
ver  bien  y  sondcar,  y  asi  surgi  fuera  (161,  y  fui 
en  el  con  todas  las  barcas  de  los  uavios,  y  vimos 
que  no  habia  fondo.    Y  porque  pcuse  cnando  yo 

(')  En  ol  original  iiice pareoian ;  pero  es  error  couocido. 


Wednesday  October  11th. 
At  midday  I  left  the  village  where  I  had 
anchored  and  taken  in  water,  in  order  to  sail 
around  this  island  of  Fernandina,  the  wind  was 
southwest  and  south;  and  as  my  wish  was  to 
follow  the  coast  of  the  island  where  I  was  to  the 
southeast,  because  it  all  runs  to  the  north-north- 
west and  south-southeast,  and  I  desired  to  take 
the  said  route  of  south  and  south-east,  because 
that  part  all  these  Indians  whom  I  have 
on  boai'd  and  another  from  whom  I  received 
signs  in  this  part  of  the  south  on  the  island 
which  they  call  Samoet,  [is]  where  the  gold  is; 
and  Martin  Alonso  Pinzon,  captain  of  the  cara- 
vel Pinta,  into  which  I  sent  three  of  these  In- 
dians, came  to  me  and  said  that  one  of  them 
had  very  positively  given  him  to  understand 
that  I  should  round  the  island  much  the  quick- 
est by  the  northnorthwest.  I  saw  that  tlie 
wind  was  not  fa\orable  to  my  intended  course, 

(')  The  flora  which  Columbus  .saw  has  prol>al>Ij-  disaii- 
])(':iriMl  befoie  the  reckli'ss  firing  and  wastel'iil  cultivation 
which  characterizes  tlie  agriculture  of  tlie  habauias. 
There  are,  however,  now  fouud  there,  besides  the  Ejii- 
libytcs  or  air  plants,  many  of  a  parasitic  nature  and  two, 
Wild  tig(7''i(H8  pcilniinilala)  and  Scotch  attorney  (cltixva 
rosea)  which,  springing  from  chance  seed  lodged  in  the 
branches  of  trees  throw  their  roots  to  the  ground  and 
join  their  foliage  as  if  belonging  to  the  same  trnnlc. 

(-)  This  vivid  description  applies  to  the  fishes  which 
are  now  found  on  the  ISahauia  banks. 
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Ic  vi  que.  era  boca  de  alguii  rio  liabia  mandado 
llevar  barriles  para  tomar  agua,  y  en  tierra 
Lalle  linos  ocbo  6  diez  bombres  que  biego  vinie- 
ron  A  nos,  y  nos  amostrarou  abi  cerca  hi  pobla- 
eion,  adonde  yo  envi^  la  geute  por  agua,  una 
parte  con  armas  otros  con  barriles,  y  asi  la  to- 
maron;  y  porque  era  lejuelos  me  detuve  por 
espacio  de  dos  boras.  En  este  tienipo  anduve 
asi  por  aquellos  itrboles,  que  era  la  cosa  mas 
fermosa  de  ver  que  otra  que  se  baya  visto; 
veyendo  tanta  verdura  eu  tanto  grado  como  en 
el  mes  de  Mayo  en  el  Andalucia,  y  los  arboles 
todos  estau  tan  disformes  de  los  nuestros  como 
el  dia  de  la  uocbe;  y  asi  las  frutas,  y  asi  las 
yerbas  y  las  piedras  y  todas  las  cosas.  Yerdad 
es  que  algunos  .Arboles  eran  de  la  naturaleza  de 
otros  que  bay  en  Castilla,  por  ende  babia  muy 
gran  diferencia,  y  los  otros  tlrboles  de  otras 
maneras  eran  tantos  que  no  bay  persona  que  lo 
pueda  decir  ni  aseniejar  a  otros  de  Castilla.  La 
gente  toda  era  una  con  los  otros  ya  dicbos,  de 
las  mismas  condiciones,  y  asi  desnudos  y  de  la 
misma  estatura,  y  daban  de  lo  que  tenian  ])or 
cualquiera  cosa  que  les  diesen;  y  aqni  vide  que 
nnos  mozos  de  los  navies  les  trocaron  azagayas 
por  unos  pedaznelos  de  escudillas  rotas  y  de 
vidrio,  y  los  otros  que  fuerou  por  el  agua  me 
dijeron  como  babian  cstado  en  sus  casas,  y  que 
eran  de  deutro  muy  barridas  y  limpias,  y  sus 
camas  y  paramentos  de  cosas  que  son  como 
redes  de  algodon(^) :  ellas  las  casas  son  todas  a 
manera  de  alfaneques,  y  muy  altas  y  buenas 
cbimeneas(-) ;  mas  no  vide  entre  mucbas  po- 
blacioues  que  yo  vide  ninguna  que  pasase  de 
doce  basta  quince  casas.  Aqui  fallarou  que  las 
mugeres  casadas  traian  bragas  do  algodon,  las 
mozas  no,  sino  salvo  algunas  que  eran  ya  de 
edad  de  diez  y  ocbo  auos.  Y  abi  babia  perros 
mastines  y  brancbetes,  y  abi  fallaron  uno  que 
babia  al  uariz  uu  pedazo  de  oro  que  seria  como 
la  mitad  de  un  castellauo,  en  el  cual  vieron 
letras :  refii  yo  con  ellos  porque  no  se  lo  resga- 
taron  y  dieron  cuanto  pcdia,  por  ver  que  era  y 
cuya  esta  moueda  era ;  y  ellos  me  respondierou 
qu«  nunca  se  lo  oso  resgatar.  Despues  de  to- 
nmda  la  agua  volvi  a  la  nao,  y  di  la  vela,  y  sali 
al  Xorueste  tauto  que  yo  descubri  toda  aquella 
parte  de  la  isla  basta  la  costa  que  se  corre 
Leste  Oueste,  y  despues  todos  estos  indios  tor- 

(')  Llamause  Ramacas. 

(-)  Estas  chimeneas  uo  son  para  huiiieros,  sino  unas 
coionillas  que  tienen  eucima  las  casas  de  jiaja  de  los  In- 
dios. Por  esto  lo  dice,  puesto  que  dejan  abierto  per 
arriba  algo  para  que  saiga  el  bimio.     Casus. 


and  was  to  tbe  otber:  so  I  sailed  to  tbe  nortb- 
nortb  west,  and  wben  I  was  near  tbe  end  of  tbe 
island,  two  leagues  off,  I  found  a  very  marvel- 
lous port  witb  an  entrance,  altbougb  it  may  be 
said  tbat  tbere  are  two  entrances,  because  it 
has  a  rocky  islet  in  tbe  middle,  and  botb  are 
very  narrow,  but  witbiu  it  tbere  is  ample  room 
for  one  buudred  sbips,  if  it  bad  sufficient  depth 
of  water,  and  was  clear,  and  bad  also  a  deep 
entrance:  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  examine 
and  sound  it,  and  so  I  anchored  outside  of  it, 
and  went  in  with  all  tbe  boats  of  the  ships,  and 
saw  that  there  was  not  bottom.  And  because 
I  thought  when  I  saw  it  tbat  it  was  the  mouth 
of  some  river  I  bad  tbe  casks  sent  on  shore  for 
water,  and  on  shore  I  found  eight  or  ten  men 
who  soon  approached  us,  and  showed  us  tbe 
village  near  by,  to  which  I  sent  my  men  for 
water,  some  armed,  and  others  with  tbe  casks, 
and  thus  they  got  it ;  and  because  it  was  rather 
far  I  was  detained  for  tbe  space  of  two  hours. 
During  this  time  I  walked  among  those  trees, 
which  were  tbe  most  beautiful  things  that  were 
ever  seen ;  so  much  verdure  being  visible  and  iu 
as  high  a  degree  as  in  tbe  month  of  May  in  An- 
dalucia, and  all  these  trees  as  different  from 
ours  as  day  is  from  night ;  the  same  was  tlie 
case  with  the  fruits,  grass  stones  and  all  things. 
It  is  true  tbat  some  trees  were  of  the  same  fam- 
ily as  others  in  Castile,  however  there  was  a 
very  great  difference,  and  the  other  trees  of 
other  kinds  were  so  many  that  there  is  no  per- 
son tbat  can  compare  them  to  others  in  Castile. 
Tbe  people  were  all  like  those  aforementioned, 
they  have  the  same  dispositions,  go  about  naked 
and  are  of  the  same  size,  and  gave  of  what  they 
bad  for  anything  that  was  given  to  thenij  and 
here  I  saw  that  some  young  men  of  the  vessels 
obtained  spears  from  them  for  some  little  pieces 
of  broken  crockery  and  glass,  the  men  I  sent 
for  water  told  us  tbat  the  houses  which  they 
had  entered  were  well  swept  and  perfectly 
clean,  and  that  their  beds  and  coverings  looked 
like  cotton  nets:(')  the  bouses  are  like  tents, 
very  high  and  have  good  chimneys  ;(^)  but 
auujng  tbe  many  villages  which  I  saw  none 
had  over  twelve  or  fifteen  houses.  Here  they 
found  tbat  the  married  women  wore  cotton 

(')  Which  they  called  Hamacas.  Xavamtt:  This  is 
tb'j  first  mention  of  the  hammocli. 

(-)  These  are  not  chimneys  for  emitting  smoke  but  arc 
crowns  on  top  of  the  straw  huts,  he  called  them  chim- 
neys because  something  is  left  open  on  top  iu  order  that 
the  smoke  may  get  out.     Cams. 
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naroii  a  decir  que  esta  isla  era  mas  pcquena 
<|iie  no  la  isla  Samoet,  y  que  seiia  bieu  volvci' 
atras  por  ser  eu  ella  uuis  i)ie.st().  El  viento  alii 
lucgo  jnas  calmo  y  comenzo  &  veutar  Ouesuoiii- 
este,  el  cual  era  eontrario  para  dondo  liabianios 
veuido,  y  asi  tome  la  vuelta  y  uaAcgUL'  toda  esta 
noclie  pasada  al  Lestesueste,  y  cuando  al  Leste 
todo  y  cuaudo  al  Sucste ;  y  esto  para  ai)artarme 
de  la  tierra  jiorijue  hacia  muy  gran  cerrazon  y  el 
tiempo  muj'  cargado:  el  era  poco  y  uo  me  dejo 
llegar  a  tierra  a  snrgir.  Asi  que  esta  noclie 
llovio  muy  fuerte  despues  de  media  uoclie  hasta 
euasi  el  dia,  y  aun  esta  nublado  para  Hover;  y 
uos  al  cabo  de  la  isla  do  la  parte  del  Sueste 
adonde  espero  surgir  fasta  que  aclarezca  para 
A'er  las  otras  islas  adonde  teugo  de  ir;  y  asi 
todos  estos  (lias  despues  (jiie  en  estas  Indias 
estoy  lia  lloxido  ptico  6  nuielio.  Crean  vuestras 
Altezas  ipie  es  esta  tierra  la  niejor  6  nuis  fertil, 
y  temi)erada,  y  liana,  y  burna  que  liaya  eu  el 
in  undo." 


breeches,  the  youug  girls  uot,  except  a  lew  who 
wei'c  alivady  of  tiie  age  of  eigliteen  years. 
And  tlicy  bad  there  dogs  mastines(')  and  bran- 
ehefes,(')  and  here  they  found  cue  wearing  in 
his  nose  a  piece  of  gold  of  the  size  of  half  a 
eastiI!ano,('')  on  wliich  they  saw  letters :  1 
scolded  them  for  not  having  got  it  by  giving 
whatever  he  asked,  in  order  to  see  what  it  was 
aiul  if  coin  whose  coin  it  was;  but  they  an- 
swered that  he  did  uot  dare  to  barter  it.  After 
getting  in  water  I  returned  to  the  ship,  and  set 
sail,  and  sailed  to  the  northwest  until  I  discov- 
ered all  that  ])art  of  the  island  as  far  as  the 
coast  which  runs  east  [andj  west,  and  after- 
wards these  Indians  again  said  that  this  island 
was  smaller  than  the  island  of  8(imoet,  and  that 
it  would  be  Avell  to  go  back  as  Ave  would  thus 
reach  it  sooner.  The  wind  then  ceased  .and 
then  si)rang  up  from  west-northwest,  wliicli 
Avas  contrary  to  our  course,  and  so  I  turned 
around  and  sailed  all  the  past  night  to  the  east- 
southeast,  and  sometimes  wiioUy  east,  and  some- 
times to  the  southeast ;  this  1  did  in  order  to 
keep  off  the  land  for  the  atmosphere  was  A'ery 
misty  and  the  weather  threatening :  it  [the  wind] 
Avas  light  and  did  not  permit  me  to  reach  the 
land  in  order  to  anchor.  So  that  this  night  it 
rained  Aery  hard  after  midnight  until  almost 
day,  and  is  still  cloudy  iu  order  to  rain ;  and  we 
[are]  at  the  southeast  cape  of  the  island  Avhere 
I  hope  to  anchor  uutil  it  gets  clear  in  order  to 
see  the  other  islands  Avhere  I  have  to  go;  ever 
since  I  came  to  these  Indies  it  has  bceu  raining 
much  or  little.  I  beg  your  Highnesses  to  be- 
lieve however  that  this  laud  is  the  richest,  the 
mildest  in  temperature,  and  the  most  1ca"c1  and 
wholesome  iu  the  world." 


Jxieves  IS  de  Octubre. 
„  Despues  que  aclarescio  segui  el  viento,  y 
fui  en  derredor  de  la  isla  cuanto  pude,  y  surgi 
al  tiempo  que  ya  no  era  de  navegar;  mas  no 
fui  eu  tierra,  y  en  amaneciendo  di  la  vela." 


Thursday  October  ISth. 
"After  it  cleared  uj)  I  followed  the  Avind,  and 
Avent  around  the  island  as  much  as  I  could,  and 
I  anchored  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
sail;  but  1  did  not  go  on  shore,  and  at  dawn  I 
set  sail." 


Yicrncs  19  de  Octubre. 
,,  En  auuineciendo  levaut6  las  anclas  y  envie 
la  carabela  I'inta  al  Leste  y  Sueste  y  la  cara- 
bela  Nina  al  Sursueste,  y  yo  con  la  nao  fui  al 
Sueste,  y  dado  orden  que  llevaseu  aquella 
vuelta  fasta  medio  dia,  y  despues  que  ambas  se 
nnidasen  las  derrotas  y  se  recogieran  para  mi; 
y  luego  antes  que  andasemos  tres  horas  vimos 


Friday,  October  Idth. 
"At  dawn  I  Avcighed  anchor  and  sent  the 
caravel  Pinta  to  the  east  and  southeast  and 
the  caraAcl  Kiua  to  the  south-southeast,  and  I 


(')  Mastincs — mastiff. 
(•)  Branohctes — probably  a  scenting  dog. 
P)  One  castillano  of  •iciUl  cqnal  to  §l.G(!-,'^„'';r.     Iri-ing's 
Columbus,  revised  editiou,     1848.    Note.    Vol,  II,  p.  4i». 
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una  isla  al  Leste,  sobre  la  ciial  descargamos,  y 
llegamos  a  ella  todos  tres  navios  antes  de  medio 
dia  a  la  puuta  del  Korte,  adonde  liaco  an  isleo 
y  una  restinga  de  piedra  fiiera  de  el  al  Norte,  y 
otro  entre  el  y  la  isla  graude;  la  cual  auorabra- 
ron  estos  hoinbres  de  Sun  Salvador,  que  yo 
tralgo,  la  isla  Saomete,  (i  la  cual  puse  nombre 
la  Isahck((^).  El  vieuto  era  Xorte,  y  quedaba  el 
dicho  isleo  en  derrota  de  la  isla  Fcnumdina,  de 
adonde  yo  liabia  partido  Leste  oueste,  y  se  cor- 
ria  despnes  la  costa  desde  el  isleo  al  Oueste,  y 
habia  en  ella  doce  legaas  fasta  uu  cabo,  a  quien 
yo  llam6  el  (Jabo  hermoso,  que  es  de  la  parte 
del  Oueste;  y  asi  es  ferinoso,  redoudo  y  muy 
foudo,  sin  bajas  fnera  de  el,  y  al  comienzo  es  de 
piedra  y  bajo,  y  mas  adentro  es  playa  de  arena 
como  cuasi  la  diclia  costa  es,  y  alii  surgl  esta 
noche  Viernes  liasta  la  maQana.  Esta  costa 
toda,  y  la  parte  de  la  isla  que  yo  vf,  es  toda 
cuasi  playa,  y  la  isla  mas  fermosa  cosa  que  yo 
vi;  que  si  las  oti'as  son  nuiy  liermosas,  esta  es 
mas:  es  de  muchos  arboles  y  niny  verdes,  y 
muy  grandes;  y  esta  tieiTa  es  mas  alta  que  las 
otras  islas  falladas,  y  en  ella  algun  altillo,  no 
que  se  le  pueda  llamar  moutaiia,  mas  cosa  que 
afermosea  lo  otro,  y  parece  de  nuichas  aguas 
allA  al  medio  de  la  isla;  de  esta  parte  al  iSTor- 
deste  liace  una  graude  angla,  y  lia  muchos 
arboledos,  y  muy  espesos  y  nuiy  grandes.  Yo 
quise  ir  &  surgir  en  ella  para  salir  a  tierra,  y  ver 
tanta  feruiosura;  mas  era  el  fondo  bajo  y  no 
podia  surgir  salvo  largo  de  tierra,  y  el  viento 
era  muy  bueno  para  venir  a  este  cabo,  adonde 
yo  surgi  agora,  al  cual  puse  nombre  Cabo  Fcr- 
moso,  porque  asi  lo  es ;  y  asi  no  surgi  en  aquella 
augla,  y  aun  porque  vide  este  cabo  de  alia  tan 
verde  y  tan  fermoso,  asi  como  todas  las  otras 
cosas  y  tieri-as  destas  islas  queyo  no  se  adonde 
me  vaya  primero,  ni  me  s^  cansar  los  ojos  de 
ver  tan  fermosas  verduras  y  tan  diversas  de  las 
nuestras,  y  aim  creo  que  ha  en  ellas  nuichas 
yerbas  y  muchos  ilrboles,  (jue  valeu  nuieho  en 
Espaiia  para  tinturas  y  para  mediciiias  de  es- 
peceria,  mas  yo  no  los  cognozco,  de  que  llevo 
graude  pena.  Y  llegando  yo  aqui  ii  este  cabo 
vino  el  olor  tan  bueno  y  suave  de  ilores  6  ar- 
boles de  la  tierrra  que  era  la  cosa  mas  dulce  del 
mundo.  De  mafiaua  antes  que  yo  de  aqui  vaya 
ire  en  tierra  a  ver  que  es  aqui  en  el  cabo;  no  es 
la  poblacion  salvo  alia  mas  adentro  adonde  di- 

(')  Parece  que  la  IsaheJa  coriesponde  :i  hi  isla  que  abora 
se  conoce  eon  el  nombre  do  Tnagiia  f/i-aiide,  y  los  iiulios 
llamaban  Saometo. 


with  the  ship  went  to  the  southeast,  having 
given  orders  that  they  should  keep  that  course 
until  midday,  and  then  that  both  should  change 
their  course  and  return  to  me ;  and  then  before 
we  had  gone  three  hours  we  saw  an  island  to 
the  east,  to  which  we  directed  our  course,  and 
all  the  three  vessels  reached  it  before  midday 
at  its  northern  extremity,  wliere  there  is  a  rocky 
islet  and  a  ridge  of  rocks  outside  it  to  the  north, 
and  another  between  it  and  the  large  island; 
which  the  men  of  San  Salvador,  that  I  brought 
with  me,  called  Saometo,  to  which  I  gave  the 
name  of  la  Isabela.  The  wind  was  north,  and 
the  said  islet  lay  from  the  island  of  Fernandina, 
whence  I  had  come  east  [and]  west,  and  the 
coast  afterwards  ran  from  the  rocky  islet  to  the 
westward,  and  there  was  in  it  twelve  leagues 
as  far  as  a  cape,  which  I  called  Cape  Beautiful, 
which  is  in  the  west;  and  so  it  is  beautiful, 
round  and  [the  water?]  very  deep  and  free 
from  shoals,  at  first  it  is  rocky  and  low,  but 
farther  in  it  is  a  sandy  beach  as  it  is  along  most 
of  the  coast,  and  it  is  here  that  I  have  to-night 
Friday,  anchored  until  morning.  This  coast  all, 
and  the  part  of  the  island  that  I  saw,  is  nearly 
all  a  beach,  and  the  island  the  most  beautiful 
thing  I  have  seen;  if  the  others  are  very  beau- 
tiful this  is  still  more  so:  it  has  many  trees 
very  green,  and  very  large;  and  this  laud  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  other  islands  I  have 
discovered,  although  it  cannot  be  called  nioun- 
tainous,  yet  gentle  hills  enhance  with  their  con- 
trasts the  beauty  of  the  plain,  and  there  appears 
to  be  much  water  in  the  middle  of  the  island ; 
northeast  of  this  cape  there  is  an  extensive 
promontory,  and  there  are  many  groves,  very 
thick  and  very  large.  I  wished  to  anchor  off  it 
in  order  to  land,  ami  visit  so  handsome  a  spot; 
but  it  was  shallow  and  I  could  not  anchor  ex- 
cept far  from  land,  and  the  wind  was  very 
favorble  to  come  to  this  capo,  where  I  have  now 
anchored,  and  which  I  have  called  Cape  Beauti- 
ful, because  it  is  so;  and  so  I  did  not  anchor  oft' 
that  promontory,  because  I  saw  this  cape  so 
green  and  so  beautiful,  as  are  all  the  other 
things  and  lands  of  these  islands  so  that  I  do 
not  know  to  which  to  go  first,  nor  do  my  eyes 
grow  tired  with  looking  at  such  beautiful  verd- 
ure, so  diflerent  from  our  own,  and  I  even  be- 
lieve that  among  it  there  are  many  grasses  or 
herbs,  and  many  trees  whicli  would  be  of  great 
value  in  Sjjain  for  dyes  and  medicines,  but  I 
do  not  know  them ,  which  I  greatly  regret.    And 
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ecu  estos  liombres  que  ,vo  traigo,  (lue  estt'i  el 
Eey  y  que  trae  muclio  oro;  y  yo  do  mauaua 
(juioro  ir  tanto  avante  (|ue  halle  la  poblacion,  y 
yea  6  liaya  Iciigua  cou  este  Ecy,  que  8cgim  estos 
(Ian  las  sefias  61  seuorea  todas  estas  islas  coinar- 
caiias,  y  va  vestido,  y  trae  sobre  si  iinicbo  oro; 
auuque  no  doy  niucba  fc  a  sus  decires,  asi  por 
uo  los  euteuder  yo  bien,  como  eu  cognosce!" 
(piellos  son  tan  pobres  de  oro  que  cualquiera 
l)oco  que  este  Key  traiga  les  parece  A  ellos  mu- 
cho.  Este  a  quicn  jo  digo  Cabo  Fcnuoso  creo 
que  es  isla  apartada  de  Saometo,  y  aim  hay  ya 
otra  entremedias  pequeua:  yo  no  euro  asi  de 
ver  tanto  por  meiuido,  porque  no  lo  podia  facer 
eu  ciucueuta  alios,  porque  quiero  ver  y  descubrir 
lo  mas  que  yo  pudiere  para  volver  a  vuestras 
Altezas,  a  nuestro  Seilor  aplaeiendo,  eu  Abril. 
"S'erdad  es  que  fallaudo  adonde  liaya  oro  6  espe- 
ceria  en  cantidad  me  deterne  fasta  que  yo  haj-a 
dello  cuauto  piuliere;  y  por  esto  no  IVigo  sino 
audar  i>ara  ver  de  topar  en  ello/' 


Sahado  20  de  Ociuhre. 
,,noy  al  sol  salido  levautc  las  auclas  de 
doude  yo  estaba  con  la  nao  surgido  en  esta  isla 
de  Saometo  al  cabo  del  Sudueste,  adonde  yo 
])nse  nombre  el  (Jabo  de  la  Lnguna  y  a  la  isla  la 
Imbela,  para  navegar  al  Nordeste  y  al  Leste  de 
la  parte  del  Sueste  y  Sur,  adonde  entendi  de 
estos  liombres  (|ue  yo  traigo  (jue  era  la  i)()l)laciou 
y  el  Key  de  ella;  y  falle  todo  tan  bajo  el  fondo 
(ine  no  pude  entrar  ni  navegar  (i  ello,  y  vide 
que  siguiendo  el  camino  del  Sudueste  era  muy 
gran  rodeo,  y  i)or  esto  deteriiiiiit'  de  nic  volver 
por  cl  cainiiio  ipie  yo  habia  traido  del  Is'oruord- 
este  de  la  jiarte  del  Oueste,  y  rodear  esta  isla 
])ara(')  el  vieiito  me  fue  tan  escaso  (pie  yo  no 
nunca  piidc^  liabcr  la  ti(MTa  al  longo  de  la  costa 
salvo  en  la  noclie;  y  ]}ot  ques  peligro(-)  surgir 
eu  estas  islas,  salvo  en  el  dia  que  se  vea  con  el 
ojo  adonde  se  eclia  el  ancla,  porcpie  es  todo 
manclias,  una  de  limpio  y  otra  de  non,  yo  lue 


(')  Igual  vacio  m  el  original.    I'arecc  f'alfa  reroiiocerla. 
(-')  Asi  cl  original :  iKUcce  ha  de  ileeir  pdigroso. 


■when  I  reached  this  cape  the  odor  came  so 
good  and  sweet  from  flowers  or  trees  on  the 
land  that  it  was  the  sweetest  thing  in  tlie 
world.  To-morrow  before  leaving  here  I  will  go 
on  shore  to  see  what  there  is  on  this  cape;  there 
is  no  population  except  farther  iulaud  where 
accordiug  to  the  iuformation  received  from  these 
men  whom  I  have  on  board,  their  king  lives 
and  has  much  gold  ;  I  intend  to  proceed  to-mor- 
row until  I  find  the  population,  and  see  or  con- 
verse with  this  king,  who,  according  to  the 
signs  made  by  these  men  is  master  of  all  these 
neighboring  islands,  and  goes  clothed,  and 
wears  much  gold  on  his  i)erson ;  although  I 
place  little  confidence  iu  their  assertions,  both 
because  I  do  not  understand  well  and  because 
I  see  that  they  are  so  poor  in  gold  that  any 
small  quantity  worn  by  this  King  would  seem 
to  them  to  be  a  great  deal.  I  believe  that  this 
Gape  Beautiful  is  a  separate  island  from  Saometo, 
and  even  that  there  is  another  small  one  be- 
tween: for  that  reason  I  do  not  care  to  examine 
so  much  in  detail,  because  I  could  not  do  it  in 
fifty  years,  because  I  desire  to  see  and  discover 
the  most  that  I  can,  in  order  to  return  to  your 
Highnesses,  God  willing,  in  April.  It  is  true 
that  I  will  stop  wherever  I  may  find  gold  or 
spices  in  large  quantities  and  get  as  much  of 
each  as  possible;  I  am  constantly  sailing  in 
order  to  find  some." 

Saturday,  October  tlOth. 
"At  sunrise  I  weighed  anchor  from  the  place 
where  I  was  with  the  vessel  anchored  at  this 
island  of  Saometo  at  the  southwest  ca]U',  which 
I  named  the  Cape  of  the  La</oo)i  and  I  caileil  tlie 
island  la  Isabela,  in  order  to  sail  to  the  north- 
east and  to  the  east  towards  the  southeast  and 
south,  where  I  understood  from  these  men  wliom 
I  have  with  me  that  the  i)0i)nlatiou  and  their 
king  were:  and  so  I  foinid  the  bottom  so  shallow 
that  I  could  not  enter  or  sail  to  it,  and  I  saw 
tliat  by  following  a  soutliwestern  route  it  would 
be  a  long  way  around,  and  consequently  I  de- 
termined to  return  by  the  course  I  bad  come 
from  the  north-northeast  toward  the  west,  and 
to  go  around  tliis  island  iu  order  (')  Tin- 

wind,  liowcver,  was  so  scant  that  I  was  never 
able  to  \\a\o  the  land  along  the  coast  excei)t  at 
night;  and  because  it  is  dangerous  to  anchor 
among  these  islands,  save  in  the  day-time  when 


(')  A  l)lauk  iu  the  original,  prohubly  to  reconuoiter  it. 
Navarrcto. 
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puse  ;i  temporcjar  a  la  vela  toda  esta  uoclie  del 
Domingo.  Las  carabelas  surgieron  porque  se 
hallaron  en  tierra  temprano,  y  pensaron  que  a 
siis  senas,  que  eran  costumbradas  de  hacer,  iria 
a  surgir;  mas  uo  quise." 


Domingo  21  de  Octubre. 
,.  A  las  diez  boras  llegue  aqui  a  este  cabo  del 
isleo,  y  surgi  y  asimismo  las  carabelas;  y  des- 
pues  de  baber  comido  fui  eu  tierra,  adonde  aqui 
uo  babia  otra  poblacion  que  una  casa,  en  la  cual 
no  falI6  a  uadie  que  creo  que  con  temor  se 
babian  fugido  porque  en  ella  estaban  todos  sus 
aderezos  de  casa.  Yo  no  les  dej6  tocar  nada, 
salvo  que  me  sali  con  estos  capitanes  y  gente  & 
ver  la  isla ;  que  si  las  otras  ya  vistas  son  muy 
fermosas  y  verdes  y  fertiles,  esta  es  mucbo  mas 
y  de  grandes  arboledos  y  muy  verdes.  Aqui  es 
Tinas  grandes  lagunas,  y  sobre  ellas  y  a  la  rueda 
es  el  arboledo  en  maravilla,  y  aqui  y  en  toda  la 
isla  son  todos  verdes  y  las  yerbas  como  en  el 
Abril  en  el  Audalucia ;  y  el  cantar  de  los  paja- 
ritos  que  parece  que  el  bombre  nunca  se  querria 
partir  de  aqui,  y  las  mauadas  de  los  papagayos 
que  ascurecen  el  sol;  y  aves  y  pajaritos  de  tan- 
tas  maneras  y  tan  diversas  de  las  nuestras  que 
es  maravilla;  y  despues  ba  Arboles  de  mil  ma- 
neras, y  todos  de  su  manera  fruto,  y  todos 
liuelen  que  es  maravilla,  que  yo  estoy  el  mas 
peuado  del  mundo  de  no  los  cognoscer,  porque 
soy  bien  cierto  que  todos  son  cosa  de  valia,  y 
de  ellos  traigo  la  demuestra,  y  asimismo  de  las 
yerbas.  Andando  asi  en  cerco  de  una  destas 
lagunas  vide  una  sierpe('),  la  cual  matamos  y 
traigo  el  cuero  a  vuestras  Altezas.  Ella  como 
nos  vido  se  ecbo  en  la  laguna,  y  nos  le  seguimos 
dentro,  porque  no  era  muy  fonda,  fasta  que  con 
lanzas  la  matamos;  es  de  siete  palmos  en  largo; 
creo  que  destas  semejantes  bay  aqui  eu  esta 
laguna  mucbas.  Aqui  cognosci  del  liiialoe,  y 
manana  be  determinado  de  bacer  traer  a  la  nao 
diez  quintales,  porque  me  dicen  que  vale  mucbo. 
Tambien  andando  en  busca  de  muy  buena  agua 
fuimos  a  una  poblacion  aqui  cerca,  adonde  estoy 
surto  media  legua;  y  la  gente,  della  como  nos 
sintieron  dieron  todos  a  fugir,  y  dejaron  las 
casas,  y  escondieron  su  ropa  y  lo  (pie  tenian  por 
el  monte;  yo  no  deje  tomar  nada  ni  la  valia  de 
un  altiler.  Despues  se  Uegaron  a  nos  unos 
bonibres  dellos,  y  uno  se  llego  del  todo  aqui: 

(')  Yiiana  (fgnava)  i\phi6  de  ser  esta.     Casas. 
App.  IS i 


one  sees  witb  tbe  eye  wbere  tbe  ancbor  is  cast, 
because  it  is  all  spots,  one  clean  tbe  other  not, 
I  stood  off  and  on  all  tbis  uigbt  of  Sunday. 
The  caravels  anchored  because  they  reached 
the  land  early,  and  thought  that  I  would  do  the 
same  at  sight  of  their  customary  signals ;  bnt  I 
did  not  wish  to." 

Sunday  October  2 1  si. 
"At  ten  o'clock  I  arrived  here  at  this  end  of 
the  rocky  islet,  and  I  anchored  as  did  the 
caravels ;  and  after  taking  my  dinner  I  went  on 
shore,  I  found  there  only  a  house,  in  which  I 
found  no  person  and  I  believe  that  they  had 
fled  through  fear  because  all  their  household 
goods  were  there.  1  did  not  allow  them  to 
touch  anything,  except  that  I  went  with  the 
captains  and  men  to  see  the  island ;  if  the  others 
ai^peare.d  beautiful,  green,  and  fertile,  this  one 
with  its  majestic  and  luxuriant  forests  surpasses 
them  all.  Here  are  some  large  lagoons,  and 
around  them  are  the  trees  so  that  it  is  a  marvel, 
and  here  and  throughout  the  island  they  are 
all  green  and  the  grass  is  like  it  is  in  April  in 
Audalucia;  and  the  songs  of  the  little  birds  so 
that  it  seems  as  if  a  man  could  never  leave 
here,  and  the  flocks  of  parrots  which  darken 
the  sun;  and  birds  and  little  birds  of  so  many 
kinds  and  so  different  from  ours  that  it  is  a 
marvel;  and  then  there  are  trees  of  a  thousand 
kinds,  all  bearing  fruit  of  their  own  kinds,  and 
all  smell  so  that  it  is  a  marvel,  so  that  I  felt  the 
greatest  regret  in  the  world  not  to  know  them, 
because  I  am  very  certain  that  they  are  all 
things  of  value,  and  I  bring  the  samples  of 
them,  and  also  of  the  grasses.  While  going 
around  one  of  these  lagoons  I  saw  a  serpent,(') 
which  we  killed  and  I  bring  the  skin  to  your 
Highnesses.  When  it  saw  us  it  plunged  into 
the  lagoon,  and  we  followed  it  in,  because  it 
was  not  very  deep,  until  we  killed  it  with  our 
lances ;  is  of  seven  palmos  C^)  in  length ;  I  believe 

(')  This  sboiild  be  Yiiaua  (Iguana)  Casas. 

{-)  Library  of  Universal  Knowledge.  N.  Y.  1881.  Vol. 
XI,  p.  2?5.  Spanish  Palmo  Major  is  given  as  8.:i4riO 
inches,  English.  Spanish  Palmo  Minor  is  given  as  S./SIT 
inches,  English.  Either  of  these  dimensions  might  apply 
to  the  Iguana,  but  in  Columbus's  letter  to  the  King  and 
Queen  concerning  bis  fourth  voyage,  NavaiTete,  p.  450, 
be  wrote  of  a  harbor  in  Veragna,  "  bien  que  a  la  entrada 
uo  teuio  salvo  diez  palmos  de  fondo."  He  used  the  same 
word,  "  palmos,"  for  tbe  depth  of  the  harbor's  entrance, 
as  he  used  for  the  length  of  the  Ignano.  As  neither  of 
the  above  dimensions  can  express  bis  meaning  in  both 
quotations  I  leave  the  origiiuil  word,  palmos. 
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yo  (If  iiiios  cascabeles  y  iiiias  cueutecillas  de 
vidrio.  y  (im-do  muy  I'onteiito  y  inuy  alogie,  y 
poriiue  la  amistad  creciese  mas  y  los  ie<iuii"iese 
algo  le  liice  pedir  agua,  y  ellos  despues  que  fai 
en  la  iiao  viuieron  luego  a  la  jilaya  con  sus  cala- 
bazas  Ueuas  y  folgarou  imiclio  de  daruosla,  y 
yo  les  maud^  dar'otro  ramalejo  de  cuentecillas 
de  vidrio,  y  dijeroii  que  de  manana  veriiian  aca. 
Vo  (jueria  liincbir  aqiii  toda  la  vasija  de  los 
navios  de  agua ;  por  ende  si  el  tiemijo  me  da 
lugar  luego  me  partire  A  rodear  esta  isla  fasta 
ijue  yo  baya  lengua  con  este  Key,  y  vei'  si  puedo 
liaber  ddl  el  ore  que  oyo  que  trae,  y  despues 
partir  para  otra  isla  grande  mucbo,  que  creo 
que  debe  ser  Cipanffo,  segun  las  sefias  que  me 
dau  estos  indios  que  yo  traigo,  a  la  cual  ellos 
llamau  Colha{'),  eu  la  cual  diceu  que  ba  uaos  y 
mareantes  mucbos  y  muy  grandes,  y  de  esta 
isla  otra  que  llamau  Bosio(-)  (pie  tambieu  dicen 
(jues  muy  grande,  y  a  las  otras  (jue  son  entre- 
medio  ver(5  asi  de  pasada,  y  segun  yo  fallare 
recaudo  de  oro  6  especeria  determinar(i  lo  que 
be  de  facer.  Mas  todavia  teugo  determinado 
de  ir  a  la  tierra  lirme  y  &  la  ciudad  de  Guisay, 
y  dar  las  cartas  de  vuestras  Altezas  al  Gran 
Can,  y  pedir  respuesta  y  venir  cou  ella." 


Lunes  22  de  Oetubre. 

„Toda  esta  nocbe  y  boy  estuve  aqui  aguar- 
dando  si  el  Key  de  a(iui  (')  otras  jiersonas  traerian 
oro  (')  otra  cosa  de  sust;ineia,  y  viuieron  mucbos 
de  esta  gente,  semejantes  (i  los  otros  de  las 
otras  islas,  asi  desnudos,  y  asi  pintados  dellos 
de  blaiU'o,  dellos  dc  Colorado,  dellos  de  prieto, 


(')  Parece  error  en  el  original  por  Cuba,  como  sc  com- 
pruelja  ma.s  adelanle. 

(')  Acaso  Holiio,  cciiiio  dice  despues. 


(bat  tbere  are  many  like  tbis  in  tliis  lagoon. 
Here  I  found  tbe  aloe  tree,  and  as  I  bave  been 
told  tbat  it  is  very  valuable  1  sball  to-morrow, 
bave  ten  quintals  of  it  brougbt  to  tbe  ship. 
Wbile  looking  for  good  water  we  weiit  to  a  vil- 
lage, distant  balf  a  league  from  my  aucboriug 
place;  aud  tbe  people  fled  at  our  approach, 
abandoning  tbeir  bouses,  and  biding  their  wear- 
ing-apparel and  what  they  bad  in  tlie  woods; 
and  I  did  not  allow  them  to  take  anytbiug  not 
even  tbe  value  of  a  pin.  Afterwards  some  of 
tbe  men  came  to  us,  and  one  came  quite  up  to 
us :  I  gave  him  some  little  bells  and  some  glass 
beads,  which  satisfied  and  gladdened  him  very 
much,  aud  in  order  that  our  friendship  might 
increase  and  that  I  might  ask  something  of 
them  I  asked  for  some  water,  which  they  after 
I  had  gone  on  board  tbe  ship  brougbt  to  the 
beach  with  their  calabashes  filled,  and  were  very 
much  pleased  to  give  it  to  us,  I  bad  them  pre 
seuted  with  another  small  string  of  glass  beads, 
and  they  said  they  would  come  the  next  day. 
I  w^anted  to  have  all  the  casks  in  tbe  ship  suj)- 
plied  with  water;  consequently  the  weather 
permitting  I  shall  sail  at  once  in  order  to  go 
until  I  get  an  interview  with  tbis  king,  to  see 
if  I  can  get  from  him  the  gold  which  I  hear  that 
be  wears,  and  afterwards  to  sail  for  another 
very  lai'ge  island,  which  I  think  must  be  Ci- 
parufo,  accoi'diug  to  the  signs  given  me  by  those 
Indians  whom  I  have  on  board,  aud  which  they 
called  Colba,{^)  and  where  they  say  there  are 
large  ships  and  many  merchants,  aud  from  it  to 
another  island  named  J3osio(-)  which  they  also 
say  is  very  large,  taking  a  passing  notice  of 
others  between,  and  shaping  my  future  conduct 
in  accordance  with  tbe  (luautities  of  gold  or 
spices  tbat  I  may  find.  I  have  also  decided  to 
go  to  the  mainland  to  tlie  city  of  Giii.say,  pre- 
sent there  the  letters  of  your  Highnesses  to  the 
Grand  Khan,  ask  for  an  answer  aud  come  away 
with  it." 

Monday  October  22d. 
"All  last  night  and  to  day  I  bave  remained 
here  ex])e('ting  the  king  or  other  ]>ersons  to 
come  with  gold  or  souu'  other  valuable  things, 
many  of  these  people  came  naked,  like  those  of 
tbe  other  islands,  painted  some  white,  some 
red,  'some  black,  and  so  on  in  many  ways.    They 


(')  It  seems  to  be  niistakin  for  C'lilia  in  the  original,  as 
is  shown  fnrtliir  on.     Casas. 

(-)  IVrhaps  lioliio,  as  be  calls  it  al'ltrwards.     Casas. 
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y  asi  de  iimchas  inaueras.  Traiaii  azagayas  y 
algunos  ovillos  de  algodon  a  resgatar,  el  cual 
trocabau  aqui  coa  alguuos  luarineros  por  peda- 
zos  de  vidrio,  de  tazas  quebradas,  y  por  pedazos 
de  escudillas  de  barro.  Alguuos  dellos  traiau 
algunos  pedazos  de  oro  colgado  al  nariz,  el  cual 
de  buena  gana  dabau  por  uu  cascabel  destos  de 
pie  de  gavilauo  y  por  cueutecillas  de  vidrio: 
mas  es  tan  poco,  que  no  es  nada:  que  es  verdad 
que  cualquiera  poca  cosa  que  se  les  de  ellos 
tambien  tenian  a  gran  maravilla  nuestra  venida, 
y  creian  que  eramos  veuidos  del  cielo.  Tonia- 
mos  agua  para  los  navios  en  una  laguna  que 
aqui  estii  acerca  del  caho  del  islco,  que  asi  la 
nombre;  y  en  la  dicba  laguna  Martin  Alouso 
Pinzon,  capitan  de  la  Pinta,  mato  otra  sierpe 
tal  como  la  otra  de  ayer  de  siete  paliuos,  y  iice 
tomar  aqui  del  liualoe  cuanto  se  fallo.'' 

Martes  23  de  Octubre. 

„  Quisiera  hoy  partir  para  la  isla  de  Cuba,  que 
creo  que  debe  ser  Gipamio  segun  las  seiias  qiie 
dan  esta  gente  de  la  grandeza  delta  y  riqueza, 
y  no  me  detern^  mas  aquini(')  esta  isla  al  rede- 
dor  para  ir  a  la  poblacion,  como  tenia  determi- 
nado,  para  haber  lengua  con  este  Eey  6  Sefior, 
que  es  por  no  me  detener  mucbo,  pues  veo  que 
aqui  no  hay  mina  de  oro,  y  al  rodear  de  estas 
islas  ha  liienester  muchas  maneras  de  viento,  y 
no  vieuta  asi  como  los  hombres  queiTian.  Y 
pues  es  de  andar  adonde  haya  trato  grande, 
digo  que  no  es  razon  de  se  detener  salvo  ir  a 
camino,  y  calar  muclia  tierra  fasta  topar  en 
tierra  niuy  provecliosa,  auuque  mi  cnteuder  es 
questa  sea  muy  provechosa  de  especeria;  mas 
<iue  yo  no  la  cognozco  que  Uevo  la  mayor  iiena 
del  mundo,  que  veo  mil  maneras  de  arboles  que 
tieneu  cada  nno  su  manera  de  fruta,  y  verde 
agora  como  en  Espaiia  en  el  mes  de  Mayo  y 
Junio,  y  mil  maneras  de  yerbas,  eso  mesmo  con 
flores,  y  de  todo  no  se  cognoscio  salvo  este  Una- 
loe  de  que  hoy  mand(>  tambien  traer  a  la  nao 
mucho  para  llevar  a  vuestras  Altezas.  Y  no  he 
dado  ni  doy  la  vela  para  Cuha^  jjorque  no  hay 
viento,  salvo  calma  muerta  y  llueve  mucho;  y 
llovio  ayer  mucho  sin  hacer  ningun  frio,  antes 
el  dia  hace  calor,  y  las  uoches  temperadas  como 
en  Mayo  en  Espaua  en  el  Audalucia." 

(')  Igual  vacfo  en  el  original. 


brought  spears  and  some  balls  of  cotton  to 
barter,  which  they  exchanged  here  with  some 
sailors  for  pieces  of  glass,  broken  cups,  and 
pieces  of  earthenware.  Some  of  these  few  wore 
pieces  of  gold  in  their  noses,  which  they  gladly 
gave  away  for  a  small  bell  such  as  is  attached 
to  the  leg  of  a  hawk:(')  but  it  is  so  little  that 
it  is  nothing:  it  is  true  that  for  any  little  thing 
that  was  given  them  they  marveled  greatly  at 
our  coming,  and  thought  that  we  had  come 
down  from  heaven.  We  took  water  for  the 
vessels  from  a  lagoon  which  is  near  to  the  Cape 
of  the  rocky  island,  so  named  by  me;  and  in  the 
said  lagoon  Martin  Alonso  Pinzon,  captain  of 
the  Piuta,  killed  another  serpent  like  that  of 
yesterday  of  seven  palmos,  I  caused  to  be  taken 
on  board  all  the  aloes  that  could  be  found." 

Tuesday  October  23d. 
''  I  should  like  to  sail  to  day  for  the  island  of 
Cuba,  which  from  the  descrii^tion  about  its  size 
and  riches  given  by  these  people  I  infer  to  be 
Cipango,  I  will  not  stop  here  longer  nor(-) 
around  this  island  to  go  to  the  inhabited  portion, 
as  I  had  determined,  in  order  to  have  an  inter- 
1  view  with  this  king  or  lord,  this  is  in  order 
I  not  to  stop  much,  because  I  see  that  there  is  no 
!  mine  of  gold  here,  and  to  go  around  these 
islands  requires  many  diiierent  winds,  and  they 
do  not  blow  as  men  would  wish.  And  therefore 
the  most  important  thing  is  to  go  where  there 
is  a  great  trade,  I  say  tliat  it  is  not  right  to 
stoi),  but  to  continue  on  one's  course  to  examine 
many  lands  until  one  reaches  some  very  i)rofitable 
land,  although  mv  idea  is  that  this  is  very  rich 
in  .spices;  but  I  grieve  exceedingly  that  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  them,  because  I  see  a  thousand 
kinds  of  trees  having  each  one  its  own  kind  of 
fruit,  and  green  now  as  in  Spain  in  the  month 
i  of  May  and  June,  and  a  thousand  kinds  of 
I  herbs,  with  flowers,  of  all  of  which  none  was 
known  save  this  aloe  of  which  I  have  had 
quantities  brought  on  board  the  shi]>  for  your 
Highnesses.  And  I  have  not  sailed  nor  do  I 
sail  for  Cuba,  because  there  is  no  wind,  but  a 
dead  calm  and  much  rain ;  yesterday  it  also 
rained  much  yet  it  was  not  cold,  on  the  contrary 
it  is  warm  during  the  day,  and  the  nights  are 
as  mild  as  those  of  Audalucia  in  Spain  in  May.' 

(')  On  the  plains  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  the  Arabs 
use  hawks  for  hunting  purposes,  to  the  legs  of  which  are, 
sometimes,  fastened  small  bells.  Layard's  Nineveh  and 
Ba}>!/lon,l>.A12. 

(*)  Blank  space  in  the  original.     Navarrete, 
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Miercoles  24  de  Octubre, 
„Esta  iioclic  ;'i  media  iioclic  Icvantc  las  aiiclas 
de  la  isla  Isahela  del  caho  del  Isleo,  qxies  de  la 
parte  del  Norte  A  doude  yo  estaba  posado  para 
ir  a  la  isla  de  Cuba,  a  doude  oi  desta  gente  que 
era  muy  graude  y  de  grau  trato,  y  habla  eu  ella 
ore  y  esijecerias  y  naos  grandes  y  niercaderes ;  y 
me  amostn')  que  al  Onesudueste  iria  si  ella,  y  yo 
asi  lo  tengo,  porque  creo  que  si  es  asi  como  por 
sefias  que  me  bicieron  todos  los  iudios  de  estas 
islas  y  aquollos  que  llevo  yo  eu  los  navios,  por- 
que por  leugua  no  los  entieudo,  es  la  isla  de 
Gipango  de  que  se  cuentan  cosas  maravillosas, 
y  en  las  esperas  que  yo  vi  y  en  las  pinturas  de 
mapamundos  es  ella  en  esta  comarca,  y  asi  nave- 
gu6  fasta  el  dia  al  Ouesndueste,  y  amaneciendo 
ealiiKJ  el  viento  y  llovio,  y  asi  cast "  toda  la 
7ioclie ;  y  estuve  asi  con  poco  viento  fasta  que 
pasaba  de  medio  dia  y  entonces  torii(5  a  ventar 
muy  amoroso,  y  llevaba  todas  mis  velas  de  la 
nao,  maestra,  y  dos  bonetas,  y  trinquete,  y  ce- 
badera,  y  mezana,  y  vela  de  gavia,  y  el  batel 
]K)r  pojja;  asi  anduve  al  camino  fasta  que  ano- 
checio  y  entonces  me  quedaba  el  Caho  Verde  de 
la  isla  Fernmidiiia,  el  cual  es  de  la  parte  de  Sur 
i'l  la  parte  de  Oueste,  nie  quedaba  al  Norueste, 
y  hacia  de  mi  4  61  siete  leguas.  Y  porque  ven- 
taba  ya  recio  y  no  sabia  yo  cuanto  camino  ho- 
biese  fasta  la  dicha  isla  de  Cuba,  y  por  no  la  ir  4 
demandar  de  noche,  porque  todas  estas  islas  son 
muy  fondas  ;i  no  baliar  fondo  todo  en  derredor, 
salvo  A  tiro  de  dos  lombardas,  y  esto  es  todo 
mancliado  uii  pedazo  de  roquedo  y  otro  de 
arena,  y  por  esto  no  se  piiede  seguramente  sur- 
gir  salvo  4  vista  de  ojo,  y  ])or  tanto  acorde  de 
aiiiainar  las  velas  todas,  salvo  el  trincjuete,  y 
andar  con  61,  y  de  A  un  rate  crecia  mucbo  el 
viento  y  hacia  mucbo  camino  de  que  dudaba,  y 
era  muy  gran  cerrazon,  y  llovia:  mande  amai- 
nar  el  triuquete  y  no  anduvimos  esta  noche  dos 
leguas  &c." 


Jueves  25  de  Octubre. 
Navego  despucs  del  sol  salido  al  Oueste 
Sudueste  hasta  las  nueve  boras,  andarian  cin- 
co  leguas:  despues  miulo  el  camino  al  Oueste: 
andaban  ocbo  millas  por  bora  liasta  la  una 
despues  de  medio  dia,  y  de  alii  hasta  las  tres,  y 
andarian  cuarenta  y  cuatro  millas,    Entonces 


Wednesdai/  October  24th. 
"At  midnight  I  weighed  anclior  from  the  isl- 
and of  Isabcla  the  cape  of  the  rocky  i.slet,  which 
is  on  the  northern  side  where  I  was  lying  in 
order  t(»  go  to  the  island  of  Cuha,  which  1  lieanl 
from  these  people  was  very  large,  having  mueh 
trade  and  that  there  was  in  it  gold  and  spices 
and  large  ships  and  merchants;  and  they  told 
me  that  I  should  go  to  it  by  the  west-soutbwest, 
and  so  I  think,  because  I  believe  that  if  it  is  as 
all  the  Indians  of  these  islands  and  those  whom 
I  have  on  board  told  me  by  signs,  because  I  do 
not  understand  their  language,  it  is  the  island 
of  Cipango  of  which  marvellous  things  are  re- 
lated, and  on  the  globes  which  I  have  seen  and 
on  the  maps  of  the  world  it  is  in  this  region, 
and  thus  I  sailed  until  day  to  the  west-south- 
west, and  at  dawn  the  wind  calmed  and  it 
rained,  and  so  almost  all  night ;  and  I  remained 
with  little  wind  until  after  midday  and  then  the 
wind  began  to  blow  very  lovely,  and  I  carried 
all  the  sails  of  the  ship,  the  mainsail,  two  bon- 
nets, the  foresail,  and  spritsail,  and  the  mizzen, 
and  the  main-topsail,  and  the  boat  astern;  thus 
I  followed  my  course  until  nightfall  and  then 
CapeVerde  of  the  island  of  Fernandina,  which  is 
towards  the  south  towards  the  west,  remained 
to  the  northwest  of  me,  and  there  was  from  me 
to  it  seven  leagues.(')  The  wind  was  blowing 
hard  and  I  knew  not  how  far  off  the  island  of 
Cuba  was,  and  in  order  not  to  approach  it  at 
night,  because  all  these  islands  are  so  deep  that 
no  bottom  can  be  found  all  around  them,  save 
at  two  lombard  shots,  and  this  is  all  spotted, 
one  piece  of  rock  another  of  sand,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  impossible!  to  anchor  safely  exeejjt 
where  you  can  see,  and  therefore  1  determined 
to  lower  all  the  sails,  except  the  foresail,  and  to 
sail  with  that,  and  suddenly  the  wind  grew  very 
strong  and  I  made  much  headway  of  wliieli  1 
was  doubtful,  and  it  was  very  misty,  and  rained: 
I  had  the  foresail  taken  in  and  we  did  not  go 
this  night  two  leagues,  &c." 


Thursday  October  25th, 
He  afterwards  sailed  from  sunrise. west-south- 
west   until    nine  o'clock,   making    about   live 
leagues:  afterward  he  changed  course  to  the 
west :  they  went  eight  miles  an  honr  until  one 

(')TIiatis,Capi<Ver(lo,  tbc  south  west  end  of  Fernaiiiliiui, 
boreiiortli west  seven  leagues  distant  (2'^.;!  nautieal  miles). 
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vieroii  tierra,  y  erau  siete  a  oclio  islas('),  en 
luengo  todas  de  Norte  A  Sur :  distabaii  de  ellas 
cinco  leguas  &c. 


Viernes  26  dc  Octuhre. 
Estiivo  de  las  dichas  islas  de  la  parte  del  Sur 
era  todo  bajo  cinco  6  seis  leguas,  surgio  por  alii. 
Dijeron  los  indios  que  llevaba  que  Labia  dellas 
a  Cuba  andadura  de  dia  y  medio  con  sns  alma- 
dias,  que  son  navetas  de  un  madero  adonde  no 
llevan  vela.  Estas  son  las  canoas.  Partio  de 
alii  para  Cuba,  porque  por  las  sefias  que  los 
indios  le  daban  de  la  grandeza  y  del  oro  y  per- 
las  della  pensaba  que  era  ella,  conviene  A  saber 
Gipango. 

Sabado  27  de  Oetubre. 
Levanto  las  anclas  salido  el  gol  de  aquellas 
islas,  que  llanio  las  Islas  cle  Arena  por  el  poco 
fondo  que  tenian  de  la  parte  del  Sur  liasta  seis 
leguas.  Anduvo  oclio  niillas  por  hora  hasta  la 
una  del  dia  al  Sursudueste,  y  habrian  andado 
cuarenta  nnllas,  y  hasta  la  noche  audarian 
veinte  y  ocho  millas  al  mesmo  caniino,  y  antes 
de  nocbe  vieron  tierra.  Estuvierou  la  uoclie  al 
reparo  con  mucha  lluvia  que  llovio.  Anduvi- 
eron  el  Sabado  fasta  el  poner  del  sol  diez  y 
siete  leguas  al  Sursudueste. 

Domingo  28  de  Oetubre. 
Fue  de  alii  en  deuianda  de  la  isla  de  Cuba  al 
Sursudueste,  a  la  tierra  della  mas  cercana,  y 
entro  en  un  rio  muy  hermoso  y  muy  sin  peli- 
gro  de  bajas  ni  otros  inconvenientes,  y  toda  la 
costa  que  anduvo  por  alii  era  muy  hondo  y 
muy  limpio  fasta  tierra :  tenia  la  boca  del  rio 
doce  brazas,  y  es  bien  anchapara  barloventear; 
surgio  dentro,  diz  que  a  tiro  de  lombarda.  Dice 
el  Almirante  que  nunca  tan  bermosa  cosa  vido, 
lleno  de  ai-boles  todo  cercado  el  rio,  fermosos  y 
verdes  y  diversos  de  los  nuestros,  con  flores  y 
con  su  ttuto,  cada  uuo  de  su  manera.  Aves 
muchas  y  pajaritos  que  cantaban  muy  dulce- 
mente:  habia  gran  cantidad  de  palmas  de  otra 
manera  que  las  de  Guinea  y  de  las  nuestras;  de 
una  estatura  mediana  y  los  pies  sin   aquella 

(')  Deben  ser  los  Cayos  orientales  y  meridiouales  del 
frra/i  Banco  dc  Bahama,  que  despiilen  placer  de  souda  al 
Sur,  y  donde  estuvo  fondeado  Colon  el  dia  2(i  de  Oetubre, 
partiendo  desde  allf  para  dar  vista  ri  Cnha;  como  en 
cfecto  la  vio  entrando  cl  dia  '^8  en  el  piierto  dc  Xipe. 


o'clock  p.  in.,  and  thence  until  three  o'clock, 
and  they  made  about  forty-four  miles.  At  that 
time  they  saw  land,  and  there  were  seven  or 
eight  islands,  all  extending  from  north  to  south : 
distant  from  them  five  leagues,  »&c. 

Friday  October  2Gth. 
He  was  on  the  southern  side  of  said  islands, 
all  was  shallow  for  five  or  six  leagues,  he  an- 
chored there.  The  Indians  he  had  with  him 
told  him  that  to  i-each  Cuba  with  their  canoes 
from  those  islands  would  take  them  a  day  and 
half,  these  canoes  are  small  vessels  of  one  piece 
of  wood  and  have  no  sail.  These  are  the  canoes. 
He  sailed  thence  for  Cuba,  because  from  the 
signs  which  the  Indians  gave  him  of  the  size 
and  of  its  gold  and  pearls  he  thought  that  was 
the  one,  that  is  to  say  Cipango. 

Saturday  October  2  th. 
At  sunrise  he  weighed  anchor  from  those  isl- 
ands, which  he  called  las  islas  de  Arena  [Sand 
Islands]  on  account  of  the  little  bottom  they 
had  for  six  leagues  to  the  south.  He  ran  south- 
southwest  at  the  I'ate  of  eight  miles  an  hour 
until  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  making  about 
forty  miles,  and  up  to  nightfall  they  had  made 
about  twenty-eight  miles  on  the  same  course, 
and  before  night  they  saw  the  land.  They  were 
on  the  lookout  during  the  night  with  much 
rain  which  it  rained.  They  ran  on  Satiu-day 
until  sunset  seventeen  leagues  south-southwest. 

Sunday  October  28th. 
He  went  thence  in  search  of  the  island  of 
Cuba  to  the  south-southwest,  to  the  land  near- 
est to  it  [him"?],  and  entered  a  very  beautiful 
river  very  free  from  danger  of  shoals  and  other 
inconveniences,  and  all  the  coast  that  he  i)assed 
there  was  very  deep  and  very  clear  as  far  as 
the  land :  the  moiith  of  the  river  had  twelve 
fathoms,  and  is  very  wide  in  order  to  tack  in; 
he  anchored  within,  he  said  at  the  distance  of  a 
lombard  shot.  The  Admiral  says  that  he  never 
saw  such  a  beautiful  thing,  the  banks  of  the 
river  being  covered  with  trees,  which  were 
beautiful  and  green  and  difi'erent  from  ours, 
with  flowers  and  with  their  fruit,  each  one  after 
its  kind.  Many  birds  and  little  birds  which  sang 
very  sweetly:  there  was  a  great  quantity  of 
palms  different  from  those  of  Guinea  and  from 
ours;  of  medium  height  and  the  feet  without 
that  shirt,(')  and  the  leaves  very  large,  with 

(')  He  probably  found  a. species  of  palm  that  was  with- 
out the  reticulum. 
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cauiisa,  y  las  hojas  imiy  graiules,  uou  la.s  cualcs 
eobijau  las  casas ;  la  tierra  muy  llaua :  salto  el 
Alniiraute  eu  la  barca  y  fue  a  tierra,  y  Uego  a 
dos  casas  que  creyo  ser  de  Pescadores  y  que  con 
tenior  se  huyeron,  eu  una  de  las  cuales  hallo  un 
perro  que  nunca  ladro,  y  en  ambas  casas  hallo 
redes  de  hilo  de  pal  ma  y  cordeles,  y  anzuelo  de 
cuerno,  y  flsgas  de  hueso  y  otros  aparejos  de 
liescar,  y  muchos  huegos  dentro,  y  creyo  que  en 
eada  una  casa  se Juntan  miichas  personas:  man- 
do  que  no  se  tocase  en  cosa  de  todo  ello,  y  asi 
se  hizo.  La  yerba  era  grande  como  en  el  An- 
daluei'a  por  Abril  y  Mayo.  Hallo  verdolagas 
inuchas  y  bledos.  Toruose  A  la  barca  y  audnvo 
jior  el  rlo  arriba  iin  buen  rato,  y  diz  que  era  gran 
placer  ver  aquellas  verduras  y  arboledas,  y  de 
las  aves  que  no  podia  dejallas  para  se  volver. 
Dice  qne  es  aquella  isla  la  mas  hermosa  que 
ojos  hayan  A'isto,  llena  de  muy  buenos  piiertos 
y  rios  hondos,  y  la  mar  que  parecia  que  nunca 
se  debia  de  alzar  poi'que  la  yerba  de  la  playa 
llcgaba  hasta  cuasi  el  agua,  la  cual  no  suele 
llegar  donde  la  mar  es  brava:  hasta  entonces 
no  liabia  experimentado  en  todas  aquellas  islas 
que  la  mar  fuese  brava.  La  isla,  dice,  ques 
llena  de  montaDas  muy  hermosas,  aimque  no 
son  muy  grandes  en  longura  salvoi  altas,  y  toda 
la  otra  tierra  es  alta  de  la  mauera  de  Sicilia: 
llena  es  de  muchas  aguas,  segun  pudo  entender 
de  los  indios  que  consigo  lleva,  que  tomo  en  la 
isla  de  GuanahaHi,  los  cuales  le  dicen  por  seiias 
<]ue  hay  diez  rios  grandes,  y  que  con  sus  canoas 
no  la  pueden  cercar  en  veinte  dias.  Cuando 
iba  i'l  tierra  con  los  navios  salieron  dos  alma- 
dias  t)  canoas,  y  como  vieron  que  los  mai'ineros 
entraban  en  la  barca  y  remabau  para  ir  a  ver 
cl  fondo  del  rio  para  saber  donde  habian  de 
surgir,  huyeron  las  canoas.  Decian  los  indios 
que  en  aquella  isla  habia  miuas  de  oro  y  perlas, 
y  vido  el  Almirante  lugar  apto  para  ellas  y 
aliiu'jas,  ques  senal  dellas,  y  eutendia  el  Almi- 
rante que  alli  veuian  naos  del  CJi-an  Can,  y 
grandes,  y  que  de  alli  a  tierra  firme  habia  Jor- 
nada de  diez  dias.  Llamo  el  Almirante  aquel 
rio  y  puerto  de  San  Salviulor(^). 

(')  Condcese  con  el  nombre  do  Puerto  6  Bahia  de  Iftpe, 
d  seis  leguas  al  S.  S.  E.  de  la  imnta  do  Mulas. 


which  they  cover  their  houses  ;  the  land  is  very 
level:  the  Admiral  jumped  into  the  ship's  boat 
and  went  on  shore,  and  came  to  two  houses 
which  he  thought  to  be  those  of  fishermen  and 
which  ran  away  in  fear,  they  found  in  one  of 
them  a  dog  which  never  barked,  and  in  both 
houses  he  found  nets  of  palm  thread  and  cords, 
and  horn  fish-hooks,  bone  harpoons  and  other 
fishing-gear,  and  numerous  sets  within,  and  he 
believed  that  each  house  was  occupied  by  many 
persons :  he  ordered  that  nothing  in  them 
should  be  touched,  and  nothing  was.  The  grass 
was  high  as  in  Andalucia  in  April  and  May. 
He  found  much  purslaiu  and  wild  amaranth. 
He  returned  to  the  boat  and  went  up  the  river 
for  a  good  while,  and  he  said  that  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  see  that  verdure  and  those  groves, 
and  of  the  birds  that  he  could  not  leave  them 
in  order  to  return.  He  says  that  that  island  is 
the  most  beautiful  that  eyes  ever  beheld,  full  of 
good  ports  and  deep  rivers,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  sea  mi;st  never  be  high  there  for 
the  grass  of  the  beach  almost  reached  the  water, 
which  rarely  happens  where  the  sea  is  rough; 
until  then  he  had  not  experienced  a  rough  sea 
in  all  those  islands.  The  island,  he  says,  is  full 
of  very  beautiful  mountains,  though  they  are 
not  very  long  but  loftj-,  and  all  the  land  is  high 
like  that  of  Sicily :  full  of  much  water,  as  he 
could  understand  from  the  Indians  with  him, 
whom  he  took  from  the  island  of  Gudnahaiii, 
who  tell  him  that  there  are  ten  large  rivers,  and 
that  with  their  canoes  they  cannot  go  ai'onnd 
it  in  twenty  days.  When  he  went  to  the  land 
with  the  vessels  two  canoes  approached,  and 
when  they  saw  that  the  sailors  entered  the  boat 
and  rowed  in  order  to  go  to  see  the  bottom  of 
the  river  in  order  to  know  where  they  were  to 
anchor,  the  canoes  tied.  The  Indians  said  that 
in  that  island  there  were  mines  of  gold  and 
pearls,  and  the  Admiral  saw  j)Iace  suitable  for 
them  and  shell-fish,  which  is  a  sign  of  them, 
and  the  Admiral  understood  tliat  ships  of  the 
Grand  Khan  came  there,  and  large  ones,  and 
that  from  there  to  tlie  jnain  land  was  a  run  of 
ten  days.  The  Admiral  called  that  river  and 
port  San  Salvador. 


Next  to  this  text  in  entirety,  it  is  indispensable  to  every  thorough  discussion  of  the  first  land- 
fall that  the  student  should  have  before  him  a  correct  chart,  since  an  imperfect  one  is  inadecjuate 
to  the  .settlement  of  a  pmblem,  the  proof  of  which  are  certain  brief  courses.  The  clmrt  in  tlie 
appendix  was  pre])ared  in  the  otlice  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  from  the  English  Ad- 
miralty surveys  of  1832-1.S3(;,  and  sucli  Spanish  charts  as  were  available.  The  Bahamas,  dependent 
ui)on  the  English  surveys,  are  accurate.  Some  of  the  harbors,  and  perhaps  part  of  the  coast  line 
of  Cuba  and  Hayti,  may  be  a  little  in  error  in  longitude. 
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The  live  tracks  from  five  diftereut  islands  to  Cuba  are — 

1st.  Xavarrete's  from  the  Grand  Turlc. 

2d.    Irviug's  from  Cat. 

3d.    Captain  Becher's  from  Watling. 

4th.  Varuhagen's  from  Marignana. 

5th.  G.  Y.  Fox's  from  Samana,  or  Atwood  Cay. 

Altliough  the  authorities  heretofore  mentioned  concurred  on  the  tirst  four  islands,  respectively, 
it  is  only  those  noted  here  that  have  laid  down  a  continuous  track  from  the  tirst  landfall  they  claimed 
for  Columbus,  to  Cuba.  With  this  authentic  chart  and  Las  Casas's  copy  of  Columbus's  journal, 
each  of  these  tracks,  and  the  arguments  of  their  supporters,  can  be  tried. 

The  Track  of  Xavarrete. 

Xavarrete  said,  1st:  Columbus  sighted  the  east  side  of  the  Grand  Turk  while  steering  a  course 
W.  by  S.  5  S.  and  from  there  he  went  around  by  the  north,  to  the  west  side  of  the  island. 

Answer.  The  journal  of  October  11  says  that  at  sunset — on  that  day  the  sun  set  at  5''  41'" 
apparent  time — Columbus  steered  west  and  made  the  land  at  -'  a.  m.  the  next  day.  On  the  13th 
Columbus  wrote:  "I  determined  to  wait  until  to-morrow  evening,  and  then  to  sail  for  the  south, 
west."  On  the  14th  he  wrote  that  he  went  with  the  boats  "along  the  island  iu  a  north-northeasterly 
direction,  to  see  the  other  side,"      *     *     *     "and  afterwards  I  returitffl  to  the  shipQ)  and  set  sail." 

Xavarrete  said,  2d:  From  the  west  side  of  the  Gi'and  Turk  Columbus  sailed  W.  hylS.  ^  X.  11) 
miles  to  the  Caicos  Islands  which,  together,  formed  the  second, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Santa 
Maria  fie  la  Concepcion.     [Xararrete,  p.  20,  note  I.) 

Answer.  Conceding  that  Columbus  went  to  the  north  of  west  when  he  said,  on  the  13th,  that 
he  would  sail  "  for  the  southwest,"  and  admitting  the  probability  that  in  1492  the  Caicos  groui) 
was  one  island,  yet  it  does  not  agree  with  the  description  of  the  second  island  he  came  to,  of  which 
he  wrote  on  the  15th :  "  And  I  found  that  that  side  which  is  towards  the  island  of  San  Salvador 
runs  north  [and]  south,  and  is  five  leagues  [15.9  nautical  miles]  in  length,  and  the  other  which  I 
followed  ran  east  [and]  west,  and  contains  over  ten  leagues  [31.8  nautical  miles].  And  as  from  this 
one  I  saw  another  larger  one  to  the  west,  I  clewed  up  the  sails  *  *  *  and  about  sunset  I 
anchored  near  said  cape  [the  western  cape]."  The  east  side  of  the  Caicos  is  north  and  south  13 
miles,  which  corresponds  with  the  journal;  but  the  north  shore  is  N.  W.  by  W.  \  W.  38  miles  and 
then  S.  W.  |  W.  38  miles.  Or,  if  the  X.  E.  side  of  the  Caicos  group  be  designated  as  the  east  and 
west  side  that  Columbus  followed,  it  agrees  near  enough  in  distance,  but  varies  2f  points  in  direc- 
ticm ;  and  if  we  assume  the  journal  to  be  iu  error  in  giving  "east  [and]  west,"  there  is  still  the 
insurmountable  fact  that  Columbus  wrote  three  times  on  the  15th,  and  twice  on  the  16th,  that  the 
third  island  bore  west  from  the  second.  A  vessel  anchored  at  the  west  cape  of  the  N.  E.  side  of 
the  Caicos  group  has  no  land  visible.  The  island  of  Mariguana  is  the  nearest,  and  this  is  N.  AV. 
by  W.  I  W.  43  miles  distant. 

Navarrete  said,  3d :  From  the  second  island  Columbus  sailed  to  the  southward  and  westward 
to  Little  Inagua,  the  third  island,  which  he  named  Fernandina.     [Xavarrete,  p.  28,  note  I.) 

Answer.  If  we  take  Navarrete's  coui-se  as  it  is  laid  down  on  the  chart,  from  the  west  cape  of 
the  X.  E.  side  of  the  Caicos,  the  course  and  distance  to  Little  Inagua  are  S.  VT.  f  W.  GO  miles.  If 
we  measiu-e  from  the  S.  W.  Caicos  to  Little  Inagua — S.  E.  side— it  is  about  W.  S.  W.  25  miles. 

On  the  loth  of  October  Columbus  was  at  the  west  cape  of  his  second  island  and  he  wrote  iu 
regard  to  the  third  island,  "  I  saw  another  larger  one  to  the  west  *  *  *  and  so  I  departed  at 
about  ten  o'clock  with  a  S.  E.  wind,  inclining  to  the  south,  for  the  other  island,  a  very  large  one.' 
*  *  *  And  when  he  came  to  the  third  island  he  said:  "All  this  portion  of  the  island  runs  N. 
W.  [and]  S.  E.,  and  it  appears  that  there  are  on  this  coast  more  than  28  leagues  [89.1  nautical 
miles]."  On  the  IGth,  after  a  more  careful  examination,  he  wrote:  "  And  this  cape  to  which  I  have 
come  and  all  this  coast  runs  N.  N.  W.  aud  S.  S.  E.  and  I  saw  fully  20  leagues  [63.6  nautical  miles] 
of  it,  but  this  was  not  the  end." 

(')  Italics  are  by  the  ■n'riter. 
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This  is  tbe  desciii>tion  of  Ferdiuaud  Island.  It  caunot  be  Little  luagiia,  as  Navarrete  asserts, 
because  this  is  only  7i  miles  east  and  west,  and  the  same  X.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W. 

Navarrete  said,  4th :  From  the  third  island,  Little  luagiia  [Santa  Maria],  Columbus  steered 
to  the  southward  and  westward  to  the  fourth  island.  Great  Inagua,  which  he  uamed  Imhda. 
[Navarrete,  p.  33,  note  I.) 

ANSWER.  When  Columbus  left  the  third  island  on  the  19th  of  October  he  wrote:  "At  dawn  I 
weighed  anchor  and  sent  the  caravel  Piuta  to  the  east  and  southeast,  and  the  caravel  Nina  to  the  S. 
S.  E.,  and  I  with  the  ship  tceni  to  the  8.  E.  ■  *  *  *  And  then  before  we  had  gone  three  hours  we 
saw  an  island  to  the  e(isf,(^)  to  which  we  directed  our  course,  and  all  three  vessels  reached  it  before 
midday  at  its  northern  extremity,  wliere  there  is  a  rocky  islet.  *  *  *  And  the  said  islet  lay 
from  the  island  of  Fernandina,  whence  I  had  come,  east  [and]  irest.-' 

Xavari-ete  said,  5th:  From  the  fourth  island.  Great  Inagua  [Isabella],  Columbus  steered  X. 
by  E.  11  miles— W.  i  X.  56  miles— W.  by  X.  i  X.  61  miles— and  S.  by  W.  i  W.  61  miles— to  I'ort 
Nipe,  in  Cuba. 

Ans\\'er.  Such  courses  and  distances  cannot  be  found  in  Columbus'  journal.  He  left  the 
fourth  island  on  the  2-tth  of  October  and  wrote:  "At  midnight(-')  I  weighed  anchor  from  the  island 
of  Isabella,  *  *  *  in  order  to  go  to  the  island  of  Cuba.  »  *  *  And  they  told  me  that  I 
should  go  to  it  by  the  W.  S.  W.,  and  so  I  think.  *  *  *  And  thus  I  sailed  until  day  to  the  W. 
S.  W.,  and  at  dawn  the  wind  calmed.  *  »  »  And  I  remained  with  little  wind  until  after  mid- 
day and  then  the  wind  bcga%  to  blow  very  lovely.  •  *  *  i  followed  my  course  until  nightfall, 
and  the  Cabo  Yerde  of  the  island  of  Fernandina  bore  N.  W.  7  leagues  [22.3  nautical  miles]."(^) 

On  the  2oth,  still  steering  W.  S.  W.,  Columbus  discovered  "seven  or  eight  islands,  all  extend- 
ing from  north  to  south,  distant  from  them  live  leagues  [15.9  nautical  miles]."  On  the  20th  the 
journal  reads:  "He  was  on  the  southern  side  of  said  islands,  all  was  shallow  for  five  or  six  leagues, 
he  anchored  there.  *  »  *  He  sailed  thence  for  Cuba."  The  journal  says,  October  27:  "At 
sunrise  he  weighed  anchor  from  those  islands,  which  he  called  Sand  islands,  on  account  of  the 
little  bottom  they  had  for  six  leagues  [19  nautical  miles]  to  the  south."  Navarrete  wrote,  in  a  note, 
pp.  .39-4:0,  that  Columbus  anchored  on  the  20th  of  October  on  the  eastern  and  southern  shoal  of  the 
"Grand  ISank  of  Bahama,"  and  left  there  for  Cuba.  Although  Xavarrete's  track,  on  the  chart^ 
does  not  reach  this  bank,  we  must  admit,  from  this  note,  that  he  intended  it.  But  there  is  no  part 
of  "Columbus  Bank"  which  bears  W.  S.  W.  from  Great  Inagua.  Domingo  Cay,  the  most  southern 
part,  is  W.  i  N.  from  the  most  northeastern  part  of  Great  Inagua;  and  the  south  Ragged  island, 
.south  of  which  he  anchored,  bears  W.  by  N.  h  N.  155  miles  from  the  X.  E.  end  of  Great  Inagua, 
and  X.  W.  by  W.  J  W.  133  miles  from  the  S.  W.  end.  The  journal  evidently  omits  some  of  the 
distances  run  from  Isabella  to  the  Sand  Islands;  but  on  the  24th  Columbus  gives  the  bearing  and 
distance  of  the  S.  W.  Cape  of  Fernandina,  and  this  "departure"  is  put  on  the  chart.  Afterward 
he  logs  10  leagues  W.  S.  W.,  then  he  saw  the  Sand  Islands  5  leagues  di-stant,  making  a  total  of  21 
leagues,  60.8  nautical  miles.  The  true  course  and  distance  from  his  "departure"  to  South  Ragged 
are  W.S.  W.  65  miles.  This  close  agreement  may  be  accidental:  but  if  we  omit  all  distances  given, 
yet  the  courses  found  in  the  journal  are  irreconcilable  with  any  from  Great  Inagua  to  the  south- 
eastern Bahama  Bank.  In  respect  to  Port  Xipe,  which  Xavarrete  and  Captain  Becher  adopt  for 
Columbus's  first  anchoring-place  in  Cuba,  see  the  discussion  of  Captain  Becher's  track. 

By  selet^ting  Turk  f(»r  the  lir.st  landfall,  an  extreme  S.  E.  island  of  the  Bahamas,  Xavarrete 
confronts  Juan  de  la  Cosa  and  Antonio  Herrera;  for  on  their  charts,  which  will  be  referred  to  later, 
Guanahani  is  an  island  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  X.  E.  side  of  the  Bahama  group. 

The  Track  of  A'arnhagen. 

Varnhageu  said,  1st:  Cohuubus  made  the  island  of  Mariguana  steering  west;  he  rounded  the 
east  end  and  anchored  on  the  northeast  shore.  Ilence  he  steered  W.  ^  X.  40  miles  for  Creek  Point 
on  Acklin  Island;  followed  the  north  and  south  shore  for  13  miles,  and  the  east  and  west  shore  29 
miles,  and  .so  over  to  the  south  cape  of  Long  Island. 

(')  Italics  are  by  the  writer. 

(')  It  was  obviously  tbe  miiliiiglit  which  bcgau  this  day. 

(')  How  conhl  Littk'  Iiiajriiii  bear  X.  W.  of  him  '.»•».;!  luih'.sf 
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Answer.  Varuliagen,  like  jSTavarrete,  ignores  the  assertion  of  Columbus  of  October  13:  "I  de- 
tenniuod  to  wait  until  to  morrow  evening  and  then  to  sail  for  the  southwest."  He  has  even  omitted 
this  weighty  sentence  from  his  Geschichte  dc.s  Zeitalters  der  Entdeckiiiujcn. 

Conceding  that  he  steered  to  the  westward  from  Guauahani,  yet  Columbus  said,  on  the  15th  of 
October,  that  the  second  island  he  steered  for  was  "over  .3  leagues  distant,  rather  7  [L'l'.S  nautical 
miles]"  but  Yarnhagcn's  second  island  is  10  miles  from  the  first.  A  ditference  of  79.1  i)er  cent,  in 
such  a  short  run,  actually  gone  over,  was  not  possible  with  so  experienced  a  navigator.  In  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  a  distance  of  more  than  3,000  miles,  he  overran  his  log  only  Hi  per  cent.  In  going 
from  Mariguana  to  Ackliu,  Columbus  went  within  5  miles  of  two  islands,  each  70  feet  high.  Accord- 
ing to  Varnhagen,  Columbus  does  not  mention  them.  It  is  not  charactexistic  of  his  journal  to  omit 
all  notice  of  the  first  islands  he  came  to  in  the  New  World.  He  wrote  on  the  lath  of  October: 
''^Nevertheless  it  was  my  desire  not  to  pass  any  island  without  taking  possession  of  it,  as  one  taken 
possession  of  the  same  may  be  said  of  all;  and  I  anchored  and  remained  until  to-day." 

Columbus  did  not  go  along  the  shoi-e  of  tlie  second  island  which  runs  north  and  south.  He 
wrote  on  the  loth  of  October,  "  1  found  that  that  side  which  is  towards  the  island  of  kSan  Salvador 
runs  north  [and]  south,  and  is  five  leagues  in  length,  and  the  other  irliich  1  foUoiccdQ)  ran  east  [and] 
M-est." 

Varnhagen  said,  2d:  Columbus  went  from  the  south  cape,  around  Long  Island  and  retui-ned 
to  the  south  cape. 

ANS'm^R.  On  the  IGth  Columbus  wrote:  "This  island  is  exceedingly  large  and  I  have  deter- 
mined to  go  around  it.  *  *  *  l  ^et  sail  with  a  soutli  wind  intending  to  go  around  the  whole 
island."    *     *     * 

On  the  17th  lie  wrote :  "The  wind  tlien  ceased,  and  then  sprang  up  from  the  W.  ><'.  \X .,  whicli 
was  contrary  to  our  course,  and  so  I  turned  around  and  sailed  all  the  past  night.  *  *  *  And 
we  [are]  at  the  S.  E.  cape  of  the  island  wliere  I  hoi)e  to  anchor  until  it  gets  clear."  In  addition  to 
these  decisive  words,  tlicre  is  the  fact,  shown  by  the  chart,  that  between  Exuma  and  Long  Island 
the  water  is  too  shoal  for  such  vessels  as  Columbus  used.  This  will  be  spoken  of  again  in  discuss- 
ing Irving's  track. 

Varnhagen  said,  3d:  Columbus  saded  from  the  south  cape  of  Long  Island  to  the  iS^.  W.  end  of 
Crooked  Island,  tlien  across  the  "Columbus  bank"  to  Port  Gibara,  in  Cuba. 

Answer.  This  part  of  Varnhagen's  track  comes  near  to  Captain  Becher's  and  the  writer's, 
and  therefore  need  not  be  considered  here  except  in  regard  to  the  harbor  of  Gibara.  In  the  journal 
of  October  28th  we  read:  "He  went  thence  in  search  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  *  *  *  and  entered 
a  very  beautiful  river  *  *  *  the  mouth  of  the  river  had  ?«-('?re/rtf/io/Hs."(-)  Tlie  port  of  Gibara 
is  a  small  basin,  exposed  to  northerly  winds,  and  has  only  three  fathoms  at  the  entrance. 

Washington  Irvestg's  Track. 

The  track  of  Washington  Irving  is  laid  down  from  his  description  of  the  "  lloute  of  Columbus 
in  his  first  voyage."     [Irving's  Columbus,  revised  edition,  vol.  iii,  apj)eudix,  pp.  366-3cS0.) 

Irving  wrote,  1st:  "From  GuaTiahani  Columbus  saw  so  many  islands  that  he  was  at  a  loss 
which  next  to  visit.  *  *  *  He  determined  to  go  to  the  largest  in  sight.  *  *  *  The  island 
thus  selected,  it  is  presumed,  was  the  present  island  of  Conception  ;  and  that  the  others  were  that 
singular  belt  of  small  islands  known  as  La  Cardeua  (or  the  chain)  stretching  past  the  island  of  San 
Salvador  in  a  S.  B.  and  N.  W.  direction  ;  the  nearest  of  the  group  being  nearer  than  Concepcion, 
while  the  rest  are  more  distant.  *  *  *  We  know  that  in  all  this^neighborhood  the  current  sets 
strongly  to  the  W.  N.  W.;  and  since  Columbus  had  the  current  against  him  he  must  have  been 
sailing  in  an  opposite  direction,  or  to  the  E.  S.  E.  *  *  ♦  Hence  it  is  rendered  certain  that 
Cohimbus  did  not  sail  westward  in  going  from  San  Salvador  to  Conception;  for  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  wind,  as  thei-e  could  be  no  other  cause,  he  could  not  sail  toward  that  quarter.  *  »  * 
Conception  situated  E.  S.  E.  from  San  Salvador,  and  at  a  corresi)onding  distance  of  5  leagues 
[15.9  nautical  miles]." 

(')  Italics  are  liy  tlie  writer. 

(=)  E.  F.  Qnaltrougli,  Master  U.  S.  Navy.     Sailors'  Handy  Book,  p.  192,  makes  the  old  Spanish  braza  equal  5.432 
English  feet.     Italics  are  by  the  writer. 
App.  18 5 
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Answer.  Columbus  wrote,  ou  the  14th  of  October:  "I  returneil  to  the  ship  and  set  sail  ami 
s:i\v  so  Tiiauy  islands  that  I  could  not  decide  to  which  one  I  should  <jo  flrst."  ^Ir.  Gibbs  made  per- 
sonal observation  from  the  southeast  point  of  Cat  island  and  wrote:  '-No  land  can  be  seen  from 
the  highest  hills,  uor  from  the  mast-head  of  a  vessel  lying  at  Winding  Bay  or  Columbns  I'oint, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  landed. (') 

The  island  of  Conception  is  '2'^  miles  long,  1^  broad,  and  DO  feet  high.  Near  by,  ou  the  east 
side,  is  Booby  Cay,  one-third  of  a  mile  across  and  130  feet  high.  The  reef  surronnding  both  is  8 
by  5  miles.     It  is  possible  that  in  1492  an  island  might  have  been  there  of  these  dimensions. 

On  the  15th  of  October  Columbus  described  the  second  island  thus  :  '•  I  found  that  that  sidi» 
whic'h  is  toward  the  island  of  San  Salvador  runs  north  [andj  south,  and  is  five  leagues  [15.9  nau 
tical  niilesj  in  leugth,  and  the  other  which  I  followed  ran  east  [aiul]  west,  and  contains  over  ten 
leagues" — 31.8  nautical  miles.  La  Cardeua  (the  chain  of  islands  stretching  away  to  the  north- 
ward and  westward  from  (ireat  Exuma)  is,  in  the  Highest  jiart.  3(i  miles  from  Cat  island,  48  from 
Columbus  Point,  and  50  from  Conception,  and  certaiidy  invisible  from  each. 

The  currents  in  this  neighborhood  are  spoken  of  by  Cai)t.  E.  Barnet  in  the  West  India  Pilot, 
3d  edition,  1876,  p.  431,  thus :  "  In  the  neighborhood  of  Conception  Island  it  is  said  generally  to 
run  strong  to  the  N.  W.  Some  observations  tend  to  show  that  after  northers  or  on  the  increase  of 
the  moon,  as  it  approaches  to  change,  there  is  a  similar  set  to  the  southward.  There  is,  however, 
no  certainty  in  the  case,  and  consequently  more  than  ordinary  attention  is  required  when  naviga- 
ting among  the  West  India  islands.'' 

There  is  no  foundation  that  Columbus  had  "the  current  against  him,"  except  his  remark 
of  the  13th  of  October,  "the  tide  detained  me."  On  the  eve  of  leaving  Guanahani  he  wrote,  "I 
determined  to  wait  nntil  tomorrow  evening,  and  then  to  sail  for  the  southwest."  There  is  no  men- 
tion in  the  journal  of  "  the  opi)osition  of  the  wind."  Colund)us  does  not  give  its  direction  until  the 
15th,  when  he  was  at  the  second  island,  then  he  records  it  as  being  S.  E.  Conception  lies  S.  S.E.  ^  E., 
ID  miles  from  the  southeast  point  of  Cat. 

Irving  wrote,  2(1:  "  Lea\'ing  Conception  on  the  Kith  of  October  Columbns  stetred  for  a  very 
large  island  seen  to  the  westward  nine  leagues  [28.0  nautical  miles]  ott',  and  which  extended  itself 
28  leagues  [89  nautical  miles]  in  a  southeast  and  northwest  direction.  *  *  *  He  named  it  Fer- 
nandina.  At  noon  he  made  sail  agaiti,  with  a  view  to  run  round  it  and  reach  another  island  called 
Samoet;  but  the  wind  being  at  S.  E.  by  S.  the  course  he  wished  to  steer,  the  natives  signified  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  sail  around  the  island  by  running  to  the  N.  W.  with  a  fair  wind.  He  there- 
fore bore  up  to  the  N.  W.,  and  lia\ing  run  two  leagues  [0.4  nautical  miles]  found  a  marvelous  port 
with  a  narrow  entrance.  *  *  *  Sailing  out  of  this  harbor  by  the  opposite  entrance  at  the 
northwest,  he  discovered  that  jtart  of  the  island  which  runs  east  and  west.  The  natives  signified 
to  him  that  this  islan<l  was  smaller  than  Samoet,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  return  towards  the 
latter.  It  had  now  become  calm,  but  slnntly  alter  there  sprung  up  a  breeze  from  the  \V.  >;.  W., 
which  was  ahead  for  the  course  they  had  been  steering ;  so  they  bore  up  and  stood  to  the  E.  S.  E. 
in  order  to  get  an  offing;  for  the  weather  threatened  a  storm,  which  however  dissipated  itself  in 
rain.  The  next  day,  being  the  ISth  of  October,  they  anchored  opi)osite  the  extremity  of  Ft'rnan- 
dina.  The  whole  of  this  description  answers  most  accurately  to  the  island  of  Exuma.  *  »  * 
The  identity  of  the  island  here  described  with  Exuma  is  irresistibly  forced  upon  the  mind." 

Answer.  In  calling  Exuma  Fernandina,  ami  anchoring  Columbns  "opi)osite  the  extremity,'"  it 
is  evident  that  Irving  included  in  this  name  Little  Exuma,  which  lies  to  the  southward  and  east- 
ward of  Great  E.xuma,  and  Hog  Cay  lying  farther  east.  These  might  have  formed  one  island  in 
1492,  for  the  narrow  channel  between  Great  ami  Little  Exuma  is  now  almost  fordableat  low  water. 
On  this  chart  Great  I'Lvnma  and  Hog  Cay  only  are  noted.     The  land  between  is  Little  Exuma. 

From  Conception  Irving  takes  Columbus  to  a  position,  whence,  by  steering  at  least  0.4  miles 
X.  ^V.,  he  came  to,  entered,  and  passed  through  "a  marvellous  port"  (Great  Exuma  harbor).  It 
is  obvious  that  the  oi)i)Osite  of  northwest,  measured  0.4  miles  from  the  southeast  i-ntrance  of  this 
harl>or,  would  ]int  a  ship  on  shore;  therefore  the  triick  on  this  chart  is  laid  down  close  to  the  land, 
without  regard  to  the  course  it  makes. 


(')  Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  1846.    Appendix. 
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From  Conception  to  the  Inruing-point  of  Irving,  G.-i  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Great  Exuma 
harbor,  the  course  and  distance  are  S.  W.  i  S.,  35  miles.  ^Yhile  on  his  way  from  the  second  island 
to  the  third — Conception  to  Fernandina — October  15th,  Columbus  wrote:  "And  from  this  island  of 
Santa  Maria  to  the  other  one  there  are  9  leagues  [28.G  nautical  miles]  east  [and]  west."  On 
the  16th,  after  arriving  at  Fernandina,  he  wrote:  "This  island  lies  at  a  distance  from  that  (f 
Santa  Maria  S  leagues  [25.5  nautical  miles]  almost  east  [and]  west." 

He  could  not  have  entered  and  sailed  out  of  this  marvellous  port  by  the  opposite  entrance, 
because  on  the  ITtli  of  October  he  said:  "I  found  a  very  marvellous  port.  *  *  *  Within  it 
there  is  ample  room  for  100  ships  if  it  had  sufficient  depth  of  water  and  was  clear,  and  also  had  a 
deep  entrance.  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  examine  and  sound  it,  and  so  I  anchored  outside  of  it, 
and  went  in  with  all  the  boats  of  the  shi])s  and  saw  there  was  not  bottom."  Neither  could  he  have 
discovered  that  part  of  Exuma  which  runs  east  and  west,  because  no  part  of  it  does.  Xor  could 
he  have  anchored  opposite  the  extremity  of  Fernandina,  because  there  is  not  sufficient  depth  of 
water. 

Irving  wrote,  3d:  "Ou  the  IDtli  of  October  the  ships  left  Fernandina  steering  S.  E.,  with  the 
wind  at  north.  Sailing  three  hours  on  this  course  they  discovered  Samoet  to  the  east,  and  steered 
for  it,  arriving  at  its  north  point  before  noon.  Here  they  found  a  little  island  surrouuded  by  rocks, 
with  another  reef  of  rocks  lying  between  it  and  Samoet.  To  Samoet  Columbus  gave  the  name  of 
Isabella,  and  to  the  point  of  it  opposite  the  little  island,  that  of  Cabo  del  Isleo ;  the  cape  of  the 
S.  W.  point  of  Samoet  Columlnis  called  Cabo  de  Laguua,  and  off  this  last  his  ships  were  brought 
to  anchor.  The  island  lay  in  the  direction  from  Fernandiua  to  Isabella,  east  and  Mcst.  The  coast 
from  the  small  island  lay  westerly  12  leagues  [38.2  nautical  miles]  to  a  cape  which  Columbus  called 
Formosa,  from  its  beauty;  this  he  believed  to  be  an  island  apart  from  Samoet  or  Isabella,  with 
another  between  them.  Leaving  Cabo  Laguua,  where  he  remained  until  the  20th  of  October, 
Columbus  steered  to  the  X.  E.  toward  Cabo  del  Isleo,  but  meeting  with  shoals  inside  the  small 
island,  he  did  not  come  to  anchor  until  the  day  following.  *  *  *  The  island  of  Isabella,  ( r 
Samoet,  agrees  so  accurately  in  its  description  with  Isla  Larga  [Long  Island],  which  lies  east  of 
Exuma,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  it  with  the  chart  uufolded  to  become  convinced  of  its 
identity." 

Axs\\'i;e.  This  is  the  description  of  that  part  of  the  Bahamas  which  the  West  India  Pilot,  vol. 
ii,  p.  444,  describes  thus:  "The  west  side  of  Long  Island  is  only  na\agable  for  boats  and  very  small 
coasters,  who  manage  to  pick  their  way  across  to  the  Jumeuto  cays."  The  blank  space  on  this 
chart  from  Exuma  to  Long  Island  was  purposely  left  so  by  the  English  surveyors,  because  it  is 
unnavigable.  There  is  no  gronntl  for  believing  that  the  water  was  deeper  in  1492,  for  the  wasting  of 
these  islands  and  cays  tends  to  the  opposite  result. 

Irving  makes  Columbus  leave  Exuma  [Fernandina]  in  search  of  Samoet,  which,  he  says,  is 
Long  Island.  Kow  when  Columbus  was  at  Conception  he  had  Long  Island  plainly  in  sight,  for  it 
is  only  14  miles  from  there.  In  fact,  to  go  from  Conception  to  Exuma,  an  island  he  could  not  see, 
he  had  to  bend  his  course  to  the  northward  and  westward  to  avoid  an  island  that  was  visible  at 
his  start  and  for  which  he  was  searching. 

Irving  wrote,  4th:  "Having  resolved  to  visit  the  island  which  the  natives  called  Cuba,  and 
described  as  bearing  W.  S.  W.  from  Isabella,  Columbus  left  Cabo  del  Isleo  at  midnight,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  24th  of  October,  and  shaped  his  course  accordingly  to  the  W.  S.  W.  •  *  * 
and  iu  the  eveniug  Cape  Verd,  S.  W.  point  of  Fernandina  [Exuma],  bore  X.  W.  distant  7  leagues 
[22.3  nautical  miles].  *  *  *  At  3  p.  m.  of  the  25th  land  was  discovered,  consisting  of  7  or  8  keys, 
lying  north  and  south,  and  distant  5  leagues  [15.9  nautical  miles]  from  the  ship.  Here  he  anchored 
the  next  day,  south  of  these  islands,  which  he  called  Islas  de  Arena.  *  *  *  This  sum  of  30  leagues 
[95.5  nautical  miles]  is  about  three  less  than  the  distance  from  the  S.  AY.  point  of  Fernandiua  or 
Exuma,  whence  Columbus  took  his  departure,  to  the  group  of  the  Mucarras,  which  lie  east  of  Cayo 
Lobo  ou  the  grand  bank  of  Bahama,  and  which  correspond  to  the  description  of  Columbus.  *  *  » 
The  course  irom  Exuma  to  the  Mucarras  is  about  S.  W.  bj^  W.  *  *  *  At  sunrise  Columbus  set 
sail  from  the  isles  Arenas  or  Mucarras  for  an  island  called  Cuba,  steering  S.  S.  W.  At  dark,  having 
made  17  leagues  [54.1  nautical  miles]  on  that  course,  he  saw  the  land  and  hove  his  ship  to  until 
morning.    Ou  the  28th  he  made  sail  again  at  S.  S.  W.  and  entered  a  beautiful  river  with  a  fine 
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harbor,  wLicli  be  named  San  Salvador.  »  •  *  This  port  of  San  Salvador  we  take  to  be  the  one 
now  known  as  Caravelas  Graudes." 

Answer.  Columbus  wrote  on  the  24:th  of  October:  "At  midnight  I  weighed  anchor  from  the 
island  of  Isabela  the  cape  of  the  rocky  islet,  which  is  on  the  northern  side  where  I  was  lying  in 
order  to  go  to  the  island  of  Cuba."  On  the  19th,  when  he  had  anchored  at  this  rocky  islet,  he  wrote: 
"  The  coast  afterwards  ran  from  the  rocky  islet  to  the  westward,  and  there  was  in  it  twelve  leagues 
as  far  as  a  cape,  which  I  called  Cape  Beautiful,  which  is  in  the  west."  These  extracts  ])oint  out 
that  the  rocky  islet  from  which  Columbus  sailed  for  Cuba  had  land  stretching  from  it  to  the  west- 
ward, which  terminated  iu  a  beautiful  cape.  Muiloz,  Irving,  aud  also  M.  le  Baron  de  Montleznn, 
make  this  position  to  be  the  northwest  end  of  Long  Island. (')  Bnt  thence  no  land  runs  to  the 
westward,  nor  could  Columbus's  vessels  go  to  Cuba  from  there,  because  of  shallow  water. 

The  bearing  aud  di.stance  which  Columbus  gives  on  the  21th  of  October,  "S.  W.  cape  of  Fer- 
nandina  N.  W.  7  leagues  [22..3  nautical  miles]  "  Irving  reckons  from  the  southeast  end  of  Exuma. 
This  is  marked  on  the  chart  ''departure."  The  course  to  it  from  the  rocky  islet — northwest  end 
of  Long  Island — is  S.  by  E.  When  Columbus  left  the  cape  of  the  rocky  islet,  on  the  2J:th  of  Oc- 
tober, he  wrote:  "Aud  thus  I  sailed  until  day  to  the  T\'.  S.  W."  A  course  from  the  northwest 
end  of  Long  Island  to  Irving's  "departure"  passes  over  the  shallow  water  spoken  of,  aud  goes 
tlirongh  the  solid  land  which  stretches  from  Long  Island. 

From  this  departure,  Irving  makes  Columbus  go  straight  to  the  ^Sluearras  Keef.  A  glance  at 
the  chart  shows  the  impossibility  of  such  a  course.  It  runs  through  cays,  among  "rocky  heads," 
and  over  that  very  shoal  part  of  the  Bahama  bank  upon  Mhich  the  experienced  seaman  hesitates 
to  venture  even  with  a  good  i)ilot  and  a  correct  chart. 

Columbus's  journal  does  not  speak  of  any  shoal  water  from  the  cape  of  the  rocky  islet  to  the 
'■  (,s7«.s'  (l<-  .1  )•(')(«."  When  he  arrived  there  it  reads:  "He  was  on  the  southern  side  of  said  islands, 
:ill  was  shallow  for  five  or  six  leagues  [15.8  to  19.1  nautical  miles],  he  anchored  there."  According 
to  the  chart,  there  is  no  shallow  water  south  of  the  Mucarras;  the  deep  water  of  the  old  Bahama 
channel  runs  close  to  it. 

From  IMiicarras  to  the  jtort  of  Caravelas  Grandes  it  is  S.  S.  W.  .i,  W.  only  28  miles.  Irving 
admits  that  Columbus  ran  on  the  27th  17  leagues — 54.1  nautical  miles — and,  on  the  2Sth,  more  on 
tiie  same  course,  lint  fifty  four  miles  Irom  the  Mucarras,  in  a  south-soulhwest  direction,  is  2t>  miles 
into  the  inland  of  Cuba.  The  port  of  Caravelas  Grandes  has  ♦!  feet  of  water  at  the  entrance  aud  the 
tide  rises  3.J  feet.  The  journal  of  October  28th  reads :  "  The  month  of  the  river  bad  twelve  lath- 
oms."  I'jveu  if  this  is  a  clerical  error  it  is  certain  that  the  flagship  of  Columbus  could  not  enter 
so  shallow  a  port.     (See  Appendix  E.) 

All  that  Munoz  wrote  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  Watling  and  Guanahaui  aud  the  track  of 
Columbus  in  the  Bahamas  is  this,  in  voIunuO — the  only  one  published,  owing  to  his  death — \)p. 
85-80:  "In  my  ojiinion,  Gnanahani  is  W'atlin.  He  landed  on  the  S.  AN',  point,  lie  took  tlie  boats 
and  reconnoitered  by  way  of  the  N.  N.  E.  the  western  coast,  aud  having  doubled  the  northern 
])oint,  he  turned  arouiul  by  the  eastern  coast,  which  is  the  largest  side  anil  is  estimateil  at  having 
more  than  15  leagues('')  [47.7  nautical  njilesj." 

Page  87 :  "  Having  stayed  three  days  at  San  Salvador,  he  sailed  to  a  smaller  island  which 
he  bad  descried,  at  tlie  distance  of  7  leagues  [22.3  nautical  miles] ;  without  stopping  there,  be 
steered  for  another  aud  larger  one,  which  seemed  to  lie  at  a  distance  of  about  10  leagues  [31.8 
nautical  miles|  to  the  west.  Here  he  cast  anclioj-  and  took  possession  of  the  land,  calling  it  Santa 
]\laria  dc  la  Concepcion.  •  *  »  Hence  coutiuuing  8  leagues  [25.4  nautical  miles]  in  a  westerly 
flirection,  be  came  upon  an  island  which  was  con.siderably  larger,  level,  pleasant,  and  having  a 
beautiful  beach.     I  think  it  is  the  island  wliieh  is  called  Gato  [Cat],  which  he  called  Fernandina." 

Page  88:  "Having  turned  the  prows  to  the  S.  E.,  the  fleet  passed  an  island  superior  to 
those  which  they  had  seen,  both  in  extent  and  pleasant  appearance;  it  rose  higher  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea;  the  .soil  was  not  so  uniform  as  in  the  others,  but  varied,  with  some  bills;  it 
abounded  iu  water,  nuiny  lagoons,  and  most  l)eautil'ul  meadows  and  groves.     He  took  possession 

(' )  According  to  Irving's  text,  ante,  3(1,  Columbus's  track  ou  tliis  cbart,  on  the  west  side  of  Long  Island,  should  be 
extended  to  the  "iiortti  point." 

(-)  To  row  arouiul  AViitlin-;  island,  the  distance  is  39  nautical  miles;  around  Cat,  it  is  100. 
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and  changed  its  former  name  Samoeto  to  Isabela.  It  is  probably  tliat  wliicli  is  novr  called  Long 
Island." 

Page  90 :  "  He  steered  to  tlie  south,  in  quest  of  the  large  land  which  was  mentioned  by  all  the 
people  of  the  Lucayos  islands  under  the  name  of  Cuba.  They  referred  to  it  with  expressions  and 
gestures  which  seemed  to  our  men  to  signify  abuudance  of  goIJ  and  ])earls,  great  nations,  power- 
ful kings,  many  ships,  seamen,  and  merchants.  Having  compared  these  circumstances  with  the 
place  where  the  map  of  Toscanelli  represented  the  extreme  portion  of  India  and  its  adjacent  isl- 
ands, Columbus  and  the  Pinzons  suspected  tlint  this  Cuba  was  the  fanu)us  Cipango.  They  sighted 
it  on  the  27th  of  October,  at  nightfall,  on  the  northern  coast.  At  dawn  on  the  following  day  they 
saw,  in  taking  their  tirst  view,  a  most  beautiful  country,  very  remarkable ;  beautiful  rising  grounds 
and  mountains,  wide-stretching  meadow  lands,  and  rivers  of  considerable  volume.  In  one  of  these 
the  tleet  anchoreil,"  &c. 

Munoz,  probably,  had  no  authentic  cliart  when  he  wrote  the  above.  The  east  side  of  Watling 
is  only  twelve  miles  long.  If  Columbus  went  from  Watliug  to  a  smaller  island,  without  stopping 
at  the  latter,  it  was  either  Conception  or  Hum  Cay.  From  neither  could  he  have  sailed  to  the  west 
31.8  miles  and  then  taken  possession  of  any  land  exceiit — with  some  allowance — the  northwest 
part  of  Long  Island.  From  here  he  could  not  continue  in  a  n-esferly  direction  25.4  miles  and 
arrive  at  Cat,  because  this  lies  about  )it>rtli  hy  west  from  that.  After  leaving  Cat,  he  turns  his 
prows  to  the  southeast,  returns,  and  takes  possession  of  the  island  he  left  a  few  days  before.  As 
Munoz  means  that  Columbus  went  to  Cubn.  steering  south  from  the  northwest  cud  of  Long  Island, 
see  the  discussion  of  Irving's  track  ((uiic,  p.  30). 

CAPTAIN  BECHER'S  TRACK. 

Captain  A.  E.  Becher,  IJoyal  Xavy,  published  in  London,  in  1S5C,  an  octavo  of  370  pages, 
called  the  Landfall  of  Columbus  on  his  first  voyaye  to  America.  In  the  preface  he  wrote:  "  The 
work  has  cost  several  years  of  close  application  at  frequent  intervals  of  rest  from  the  duties  of  the 
Hydrographical  Office  of  the  Admiralty."  In  1850  the  accurate  Admiralty  charts  irsed  in  this 
discussion  had  been  published.  The  office  in  which  Captain  Becher  served  possessed  more 
knowledge  about  the  Bahamas  than  is  known  elsewhere,  and  his  position  gave  him  exceptional 
advantages  in  seeking  information.  With  sucii  facts  it  might  be  expected  that  his  conclusions 
should  be  generally  accepted. 

Captain  Becher  first  makes  Columbus  approach  Watling  steering  S.  W.,  and  he  anchors  him 
on  the  northeast  side,  about  four  miles  east-southeast  of  the  northeast  end,  in  a  position  from 
which  Iris  boats  must  have  rowed  northwest  "to  see  the  other  side."  He  also  takes  the  squadron 
around  Watling  by  the  north. 

Answer.  The  journal  of  October  11  reads:  "He  sailed  to  the  west-southwest.  *  *  *  After 
sunset  he  sailed  on  his  first  course  to  the  west;  they  went  about  12  miles  an  hour  [9.6  nautical 
miles],  and  two  hours  after  midnight  they  had  run  about  90  miles,  that  is,  22J  leagues  [71.0 
nautical  miles].  *  *  *  Two  hours  after  midnight  the  land  appeared  aboiit  two  leligues  oif 
[0.4  nairtical  mUes]."  Columbus  wrote  on  the  14th:  "At  dawn  I  ordered  the  boat  of  the  ship  and 
the  boats  of  the  caravels  to  be  got  ready,  and  went  along  the  island,  in  a  north-northeasterly  direc- 
tion, to  see  the  other  side,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  east,  and  also  to  see  the  villages." 
After  he  had  examined  the  island  in  the  boats  on  the  14th,  he  wrote:  "And  afterward  I  returned 
to  the  ship  and  sot  sail." 

Captain  Becher  writes,  2d' Appendix,  page  345,  note:  "Bum  Cay  is  the  name  of  the  small 
island  first  steered  for  by  Columbus  after  leaving  Guanahani,  and  on  which  he  not  only  did  not 
consider  it  worth  while  to  land,  but  even  not  to  bestow  a  name." 

Pages  111,  112  :  "The  distance  of  Itum  Cay  corresponds  with  that  given  by  Columbus,  but  he 
was  mistaken  in  respect  of  its  size,  and  no  doubt  battled  and  deceived  ironi  the  effects  of  the  cur- 
rent. Yet  no  sooner  does  he  gain  it  than,  attracted  by  another  large  inland  to  the  westward, 
without  waiting  to  land  on  this,  'the  first  island  steered  for,'  he  continues  his  course  toward  that, 
making  all  the  sail  he  can,  so  as  to  reach  it  before  night." 

Page  110:  "But  with  respect  to  the  size  of  Bum  Cay,  it  is  evidently  erroneously  stated 
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ill  the  journal;  perhaps  from  acciilcnt,  arising  from  the  bkittod  and  rotten  contlition  of  Ihe 
j)ap('rs.  lint  Cohimbus,  seeing  it  was  an  unimportant  island,  and  that  a  nmch  lar<>er  one  was 
before  him,  hastens  otf  to  it,  iind  couhl  not,  thei'efore,  say  anything  for  certain  about  ]!nm  Cay. 
If  he  really  meant  the  length  of  its  side  next  to  Guanahani  and  that  lying  east  and  west  to  be  as 
he  gives  them,  they  are  greatly  in  error.  But  this  requires  confirmation;  and  it  might  be  asked 
liow  lie  could  liave  determined  the  former?  All  this  must  have  been  mere  guesswork,  Ibr  lie 
could  not  get  to  the  southward,  being  prevented  by  the  current." 

Answer.  Rum  Cay  is  only  i.J  miles  north  and  south,  and  9.J  east  and  west.  If  the  reef  around 
it  is  included,  it  would  measure  8  miles  north  and  south  and  12i  east  and  west.  Columbus  wrote 
of  the  second  island,  on  the  loth  of  October:  "And  I  found  that  that  side,  whic^h  is  toward  tl  e 
island  of  San  Salvador,  runs  north  [and]  south,  and  is  five  leagues  [1.5.9  nautical  miles]  in  lengtli, 
and  the  other  which  I  followed  ran  east  [and]  west,  and  contains  over  ten  leagues  [31.8  luiutical 
miles].  And  as  from  this  island  I  saw  another  larger  one  to  the  west,  I  clewed  up  the  sails  for  I  had 
gone  all  that  day  until  night,  because  I  could  not  yet  have  gone  to  the  western  cape,  to  which  I 
gave  the  name  of  the  island  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcion,  and  about  sunset  I  anchored  near 
said  ca])e  in  order  to  learn  wliether  there  was  gold  there." 

Columbus  said,  in  his  letter  to  Luis  de  Santangel,  Navarrete,  p.  1G7:  "To  the  first  island  that 
I  found  I  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador.  *  *  *  To  the  second  island  I  gave  the  name  of  Santa 
Maria  de  Concepcion ;  the  third  I  called  Feruandina;  the  fourth,  Isabela;  the  fifth,  Juana,"  &c. 
These  exti'acts  from  Columbus  and  Captain  Becher  are  contradictory.  Captain  Becher's  strain  at 
an  agi'eement  is  at  the  expense  of  Columbus,  and  his  surmises  show  the  insurmountable  obstacle 
of  selecting  Rum  Cay  for  the  second  i.sland.  The  substance  of  Columbus''  journal  is  this  :  lie  sailed 
t)ver  31-,%  miles  along  a  shore  of  the  second  island,  which  ran  east  and  west;  then  he  saw  a  larger 
island  to  the  west;  he  took  in  sail;  he  named  the  second  island  and  he  anchored  at  the  west  caj  e 
of  it,  and  the  next  day  he  went  on  shore  there. 

Captain  Becher,  Appendix,  p.  315,  note  xxix,  translates  "Cargue  las  velas" — croirds  idl  sail; 
the  true  meaning  is,  I  dewed  up  the  saih.  On  p.  118  Captain  Becher  again  recognizes,  the  per- 
jdexity  of  his  situation,  for  after  saying  that  Columbus  did  not  bestow  a  name  on  the  second  island 
he  writes:  "lint  why  should  'Rum  Cay'  be  thus  left  nameless?"  And  thereupon  he  proposes  tliis 
tampering  with  the  names  given  by  Columbus  (p.  ll.'i^.  "  The  long  appellation  of  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Concepcion  is,  therefore,  divided  between  Rum  Cay  and  Long  Island;  the  name  Concepcion  being 
assigned  to  the  former,  and  to  the  latter.  Long  Island,  Santa  Maria,  or  St.  Mary."  On  page  370  he 
recalls  this  extraordinary  division,  and  suggests  that  the  whole  of  Long  Island  should  be  called 
Concepcion,  and  the  northwest  cape,  Santa  Maria.  Captain  Becher  asks  how  Columbus  could 
have  determined  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  island  next  to  Guanahani,  as  the  current  prevented 
his  going  to  the  southward,  and  he  remarks  that  it  must  have  been  mere  "  guesswork."  On  the 
15th  of  October  Columbus  speaks  of  being  late  in  arriving  at  the  second  island,  because  '-the  tide 
detained  me."  He  says  nothing  about  the  "current"  ijreventing  his  course  to  the  south.  Of  tlio 
two  sides  of  the  island  he  saw,  he  chose  to  follow  the  one  running  (>ast  and  west,  without  giving 
any  reason  therefor.  His  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  side  he  did  not  follow  «v/s  "guesswork." 
Navigators  of  the  present  day  necessarily  enter  upon  their  logbooks  a  great  deal  of  guesswork, 
especially  in  regard  to  new  lands,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Captain  Becher  writes,  ?,<l  (p.  118) :  "Columbus  )iasse<l  along  the  northern  shore  of  Rum  Cay 
without  landing  on  it,  and  continued  to  the  west  under  all  the  sail  he  coidd  set  for  Cape  Santa 
]\[aria  de  la  Concepcion."    •    *     •  ^ 

I'ages  1-0,  121.  "Columbus  is  now  approaching  that  portion  of  liis  discoveries  where  he  has 
been  least  understood,  and  yet  where  his  journal  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  clearness  and  pers])i- 
cuity;  still  his  actual  proceedings,  and  their  localities,  seemeil  to  have  escaped  the  penetration  of 
all  who  have  attemjjted  to  connect  them.  15ut  here  in  fact,  he  was  deceived  himself,  believing 
tliat  li(i  was  alluding  to  one  island  when  he  was  really  speaking  of  two,  thereby  baflling  investiga- 
tion without  intending  to  do  so,  and  puzzling  etiectually  the  ingenuity  of  all  geographers.  Among 
other  reasons,  such  as  the  st.ate  of  the  wind,  &c.,  for  not  delaying  his  stay  at  Cape  Santa  Maria, 
is  the  ai>i)earance  of  another  large  island  in  the  west.  lie,  therefore,  makes  sail  for  it,  about  Ht 
a.m.,  with  a  S.  E.  wintl,  borrowing,  as  seamen  term  it  (that  is  edging)  toward  the  south,  that  he 
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might  look  down  along-  the  western  shore  of  the  island,  as  he  would  open  it  when  ronnding  Cape 
Santa  Maria." 

Pages  121-122 :  "  The  wind,  however,  does  not  allow  of  his  making  much  progress  to  the  south. 
It  foils  in  light  airs,  comes  more  from  the  southward  against  him,  so  that  his  course  becomes  more 
westerly,  and  he  approaches  the  southern  portion  of  the  Exuma  Islands."    *     *     * 

Page  122.  "And  before  he  arrives  at  it,  while  it  is  yet  before  him,  he  gives  it  the  name  of  Fer- 
nandina,  not  having  given  any  name  even  to  that  of  Cape  Santa  Maria." 

Page  12G :  "  The  17th  of  October,  the  Admiral  is  at  anchor  ofl"  the  island  called  Great  Exuma. 

*  *  *  The  course  which  Columbus  pursued  from  Guaiiahani  to  Concepcion  (considered  here  to 
be  Kum  Cay,  although  not  named  by  the  Admiral),  and  from  thence  to  Cape  Santa  Maria  de  Con- 
cepcion (believed  here  also  to  be  the  north  extreme  of  Long  Island),  and  from  this  to  Exuma,  which 
is  agreed  on  as  being  Eernandina,  appears  on  the  accorapauying  chart." 

Ansaver.  On  the  l.jth  of  October  Columbus  was  at  the  western  cape  of  an  island  which  lie  called 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcion,  considered  by  Captain  Becher  to  be  the  north  end  of  Long  Island. 
Then,  and  on  that  date,  Columbus  wrote :  "  From  this  island  I  saw  another  larger  one  to  the  west. 

*  *  *  And  soon  after  I  set  sail  for  the  other  large  island  that  appeared  at  the  west.  *  *  * 
And  so  I  left,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  with  a  southeast  wind  inclining  to  the  south  for  the  other 
island.  *  *  ♦  And  from  this  island  of  Santa  jMaria  to  the  other  one  there  are  nine  leagues 
[28.0  nautical  miles]  east  and  west." 

On  the  Kith  he  wrote:  "About  noon  I  left  the  islands  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Conc<'i>cion  for  the 
island  of  Fernandina,  which  appears  to  be  very  large  to  the  west,  aiud  I  sailed  all  that  day  with 
calm  weather."  On  the  same  date,  having  arrived  at  Fernandina,  he  writes:  "This  island  lies  at 
a  distance  from  that  of  Santii  Maria  of  eight  leagues  [25.5  nautical  miles]  almost  east  [and]  west." 

Assuming  that  the  masthead  lookout  of  the  flag-ship  Was  60  feet  above  the  sea,  the  range 
of  visibility  for  the  horizon  is  S.85  nautical  miles.  There  is  no  part  of  Great  Exuma  over  100  feet 
liigh,  the  range  of  visibility  of  which  is  11.12  nautical  miles,  total  20.27  miles.(')  The  laud  whicli 
bears  west  from  the  north  end  of  Long  Island  is  the  northwest  end  of  Exuma,  distant  38  miles, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  invisible.  The  entrance  of  Exuma  harljor,  to  which  Captain  Becher  takes  Co- 
lumbus, pp.  132-1.33,  is  S.  W.by  W.  21  miles  from  Cape  Santa  3Iaria,  and  the  island  about  2  miles 
farther.  At  the  distance  of  26  miles  it  is  below  the  hoiizon,  but  sometimes,  especially  at  night- 
fall, clouds  form  which  niake  a  strong  resemblance  to  land. 

Had  Columbus  meant  to  go  from  Santa  Maria  to  the  southward  and  westward,  he  might  be- 
lieve that  he  saw  land  there.  But  he  did  not  sail  in  that  direction ;  he  did  not  "  edge"  to  the  south ; 
he  did  not  "  look  along  the  western  .shore  ";  he  reiterates  that  he  saw  land  to  the  west,  and  he  went 
there.  Captain  Becher  easily  satisfies  himself  in  respect  to  the  views  he  holds  in  contradiction  to 
Columbus,  by  saying  that  he  "deceived  himself";  was  "baffling  investigation,"  and  "puzzling 
eft'ectually  the  ingenuity  of  all  geographers." 

Cai^taiu  Becher  writes  4th,  pages  132-133,  that  Columbus  sailed  from  Exuma  harbor,  "  where 
he  had  now  obtained  water,  *  *  *  about  noon  of  Wednesdaj^,  the  17th  of  October,"  and  "  the 
ships  all  make  sail  on  a  north-northwest  course." 

Pages  134-135:  "When  they  were  about  two  leagues  from  the  cape,  or  extreme  of  the  island, 
he  observes  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  is  induced  to  anchor  his  ships  oft'  it. 

*  *  *  Instead  of  a  river  they  And  what  would  be  a  harbor  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  ships 
of  Christendom  (a  fiivorite  expression  of  Columbus),  if  it  were  not  deficient  in  depth,  a  no  less 
essential  quality,  indeed,  than  superficial  extent  for  tlie  formation  of  a  liarbor.  It  is  described  as 
having  two  entrances  formed  by  au  island,  yet  very  narrow  and  with  little  water  iu  them.  The 
harbor,  from  this  description,  seems  to  correspond  with  a  part  of  the  shore  of  the  island  about  ten 
miles  to  the  ISJ".  W.  of  tlie  former  liarbor  (Exuma),  but  is  really  nothing  more  tlian  the  low  shelving 
shore  of  the  island  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  by  the  sea." 

Page  137 :  "After  staying  a  couple  of  hours  at  this  anchorage  and  obtaining  water,  the  boats 
return  to  their  ships,  and  Columbus  continues  his  north-northwest  course  along  the  island.    The 

(')  From  the  table  of  ilistances  at  which  objects  cau  bo  seoii  at  sea  in  nautical  miles — usetl  by  the  U.  S,  Light 
House  Board. 
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wind  uioainvliile  seems  to  have  died  away,  and  the  ships  no  sooner  arrive  off  the  extreme  of  the 
ishnul  than  they  are  becahued ;  not,  however,  very  long,  for  soon  afterwards  it  sprinos  up  again 
from  the  west-northwest,  which,  as  (Jolnnibns  observes  in  his  journal,  was  fair  for  where  they  liad 
come  from,     *     *  •  •     on  which  lie  claps  his  helm  up  and  stands  away  to  the  eastward." 

Answer.  When  Columbus  left  Santa  Maria  for  Fernandina,  on  the  16th  of  October,  lie  wrote: 
"I  could  not  arrive  in  time  to  see  the  bottom  in  oi'der  to  get  a  clear  anchorage,  a  thing  requiring 
tiie  greatest  care  in  order  not  to  lose  the  anchors;  in  conseciuence  I  waited  until  daylight  when  1 
anchored  near  a  village.  »  »  *  And  this  cape  to  which  I  have  come,  and  all  this  coast  runs 
northwest  and  southeast."  October  17th  he  wrote:  "At  midday  I  left  the  village  where  I  had 
anchored  and  taken  in  water,  in  order  to  sail  around  this  island  of  Fernandina.  *  *  *  I  sailed 
to  the  north-northwest,  and  when  I  was  near  the  end  of  the  island,  two  leagues  off  fO.4  nautical 
miles],  I  found  a  very  marvellous  port  with  an  entrance,  although  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  two 
entrances,  because  it  hils  a  rocky  islet  in  the  middle,  and  both  are  very  narrow,  but  within  it  there 
is  ami)le  room  for  one  hundred  ships  if  it  had  sufficient  depth  of  water  and  was  clear,  and  also  had 
a  deep  entrance:  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  examine  and  sound  it,  and  so  I  anchored  outside  of 
it,  and  went  in  with  all  the  boats  of  the  ships,  and  saw  that  there  was  not  bottom.  And  because  I 
thought  when  I  saw  it  that  it  was  the  mouth  of  some  river  I  had  the  casks  sent  on  shore  for  water. 
*  *  *  After  getting  in  water  I  returned  to  the  ship,  and  set  sail,  and  sailed  to  the  northwest 
until  I  discovered  all  that  part  of  the  island  as  far  as  the  coast  which  runs  east  [and]  west." 

Captain  Becher  anchors  Columbus  off  Exuma  harbor,  where  his  vessels  take  in  some  water. 
lie  does  not  say  which  entrantie,  but  from  his  track  it  ajjpears  to  be  the  southeast  one.  The  series 
of  connected  harbors  formed  by  Elizabeth  and  Stocking  islands  and  the  adjacent  cays,  on  the 
northeast  side  of  Exuma,  are  the  best  in  the  Bahamas.  They  are  from  ^  to  4  a  mile  wide,  and 
have  two  entran(-es,  7.i  miles  apart.  The  southeast  one  has  18  feet  at  low  water  and  the  north- 
west one  21  feet.  The  tide  rises  2i  feet.  Beginning  at  the  southeast  is  Elizabeth  harbor,  with 
from  21  to  23  feet;  Stocking  with  16;  Conch  1.5  to  21,  and  at  the  northwest  Exuma  with  31. 
These  harbors  are  genei-ally  known  by  the  name  of  "•Exuma,"  and  they  will  be  so  called  in  this 
paper.  Captain  Becher  had  the  Admiralty  plans,  and  the  description  of  each,  in  his  office,  and 
therefore  knew  that  Exnnni  could  not  be  the  "marvellous  port"  which  Columbus  examined  and 
found  too  shoal.  Hitherto  Columbus  had  been  toasting  anchor  on  the  reefs  surrounding  the 
islands,  and  his  anxiety  therefrom  found  expression  in  his  journal  of  the  l.'itli  and  Ulth  of  October. 
Can  anyone  be  made  to  comprehend,  that  when  he  had  ''voyageil  the  unreal,  \ast,  unbounded 
deep,"  ami  arrived  off  a  series  of  sheltered  harbors,  he  did  not  (jn  in  and  anchor;  did  not 
even  mention  them  in  his  journal;  but  sailed  away  from  these,  which  had  sufficient  depth,  to 
the  northwest  10  miles,  where  he  found  a  "marvellous  port  which  had  ample  room  for  100  ships" — 
not  "all  the  ships  of  Christendom,"  as  Captain  Becher  translates  it — hut  was  too  shallow ;  and  that 
this  "marvellous  port"  described  so  minutely  by  Columbus — because  a  harbor  deep  en(nigh  for  his 
vessels  to  enter  was  the  necessity  of  his  situation — (.'aptain  Becher  dismisses  by  saying  that  it  cor- 
responds "with  a  part  of  the  shore  about  ten  miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  former  harbor  [Exuma], 
but  is  really  notliing  more  than  the  low  shelving  shore  of  the  island  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
feet  by  the  sea." 

If  Cobunbus's  track  had  bi'cn  along  the  shore  of  lOxunia,  as  laid  down  by  Cai)tain  Becher,  he 
coiUd  not  have  found  a  port  with  insufficient  water  ;  he  would  have  discovered  those  excellent  luirbors 
ample  for  his  needs,  which  maybe  seen  on  the  ISiitish  Admiralty  charts — ''S]>eeial  plans  of  the 
Bahaiua  I'.auk"  and  "  llarltors  of  Creat  Exunui,  numlier  .jtHI" — and  he  would  certainly  have  anchored 
therein. 

Caiitain  Ueclier  writes,  .")th,  ])p.  137-140:  "T'.ut  trouble  is  at  hand.  Columbus  says,  he  had 
experienced  rain  e\('ry  day  nn»r(^  or  less  since  he  had  been  among  tin'  islands.  He  was  now  to  en- 
dure the  discond'orts  of  a  heavy  gale,  the  first  lie  had  met  willi  in  the  New  World.  *  •  •  The 
breeze  before  which  the  Admiral  bore  uj)  soon  freshens,  and  lu>  runs  before  it  to  the  E.  S.  E., 
making  good  this  course,  steering  sometimes  east  and  sometimes  southeast,  the  first  part  of  it  to 
keep  off  the  laud,  the  courses  being  altered  as  necessary.  The  first  part  of  these  courses  would 
take  him  from  his  position  where  he  bore  up  towards  and  well  clear  of  Cape  Santa  Maria ;  and  with 
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the  southeast  course  his  ships  would  bound  along  before  the  gale  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
outer  shore  of  Long  Island  (the  wiiul  drawing  northerly  as  he  proceeded),  while  he  was  under  the 
impression,  from  the  direction  in  which  the  southeast  part  of  Exuma  Island  lies,  which  he  had 
seen,  that  the  southern  part  of  Long  Island  was  that  same  Fernandina  he  had  left  on  the  previous 
day.  The  decejition  would  be  completed  in  the  mind  of  Columbus,  first,  by  the  direction  in  which 
Exuma  lies,  being  the  same  as  the  southern  part  of  Long  Island ;  and,  next,  by  losing  sight  of  this 
island  when  obscured  at  intervals  of  the  storm  and  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  in  which  he  was 
either  lying  by  or  running  to  the  southward;  for  the  journal  tells  us  that,  as  the  weather  per- 
mitted, the  ships  continued  running  before  the  wind  towards  the  southeast  point  of  the  island, 
which  having  reached  they  passed  round  it  sufiiciently  to  find  shelter,  and  soon  found  a  smooth 
anchorage.  This  mistake  of  the  Admiral  in  believing  that  he  was  now  at  anchor  oil'  the  southeast 
end  of  Exuma,  which  he  had  named  Fernandina,  when  he  was  really  oft"  Long  Island,  is  thus  quite 
admissible.  He  had  undergone  the  ordeal  of  a  gale  accompanied  by  heavy  rain,  and  in  the 
obscurity  of  this  and  the  darkness  of  night  he  must  frequently  have  lost  sight  of  the  land,  anxious 
as  he  was  to  keep  it  on  board,  and  at  the  same  time  fearful  of  getting  too  near  it.  His  conclusion 
was  formed  on  fair  grounds,  but  under  circumstances  which  rendered  him  very  liable  to  be  deceived 
as  he  was;  for  he  was  now  at  anchor  snugly  sheltered  from  the  sea  with  his  fleet  under  the  south- 
east end  of  Long  Island,  or,  as  he  supposed,  Fernandina,  to  which  island  the  name  Santa  Maria 
has  been  assigned,  as  given  by  himself  to  the  northwest  cape  of  it,  that  of  Fernandina  being  left 
for  Exuma,  on  which  island  it  was  undoubtedly  bestowed  by  the  Admiral." 

Answer.  The  substance  of  these  extracts  is,  that  from  the  northwest  end  of  Great  Exuma 
Columbus  made  good  an  E.  S.  E.  course  to  clear  Cape  Santa  Maria,  before  a  wind  which  fresh, 
ened  into  a  gale ;  that  during  the  night  of  October  17-18  there  teas  n  heavy  gale  accompanied 
by  rain;  that  the  ships  rounded  the  cape  and  "bound  along  before  the  gale  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  outer  shore  of  Long  Island ;"  that  sometimes  the  laud  was  obscured  by  the  storm  and  the 
darkness  of  the  night;  and  that  finally  he  arrived  safe  at  the  southeast  end  of  the  island,  but,  for 
reasons  given,  he  believed  he  was  at  anchor  at  the  southeast  end  of  Exuma. 

Columbus,  under  date  of  October  17,  but  obviously  written  on  the  18th,  said :  "And  so  I  turned 
around  and  sailed  all  the  past  night  to  the  east-southeast,  ami  sometimes  wholly  east  and  some- 
times to  the  southeast ;  this  I  did  in  order  to  keep  off"  the  land  for  the  atmosphei-e  was  very  misty 
and  the  weather  threatening :  it  [the  wind]  was  light  and  did  not  permit  me  to  reach  the  land  in 
order  to  anchor.  So  that  this  night  it  rained  very  hard  after  midnight  until  almost  day,  and  is 
still  cloudy  in  order  to  rain;  and  we  [are]  at  the  southeast  cape  of  the  island  where  I  hope  to 
anchor  until  it  gets  clear  in  order  to  see  the  other  islands  where  I  have  to  go."  On  the  18th,  con- 
tinuing these  remarks,  he  wrote,  "  After  it  cleared  up  I  followed  the  wind,  and  went  around  the 
island  as  much  as  I  could,  and  I  anchored  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  sail." 

From  the  northwest  end  of  Great  Exuma  to  the  northwest  end  of  Long  Island  it  is  east  38  miles, 
hence  about  S.  E.  by  S.  ^  S.  57  to  the  southeast  cupe  and  5  more  to  the  south  end;  total  100 miles. 
The  sun  rose  October  17  at  6'>  20'"  and  set  at  5''  40'"  apparent  time ;  twilight  lasted  1''  19'",  so  that 
the  darkness  of  that  night  was  very  little  more  than  10  hours.  It  is  essential  to  Captain  Becher's 
case  that  the  A'essels  of  Columbus  shall  be  gotten  to  the  south  cape  of  Long  Island,  but  he  cannot 
take  them  the  shortest  way,  between  Long  Island  and  Kxuma,  as  Irving  did,  because  the  surveys 
made  since  he  examined  the  subject  show  this  to  be  impossible.  Therefore  he  seeks  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  dilemma  by  inventing  a  storm  for  the  night  of  October  17-18. 

There  is  not  a  word  in  the  journal  to  authorize  Captain  Becher's  assertion  in  regard  to  the 
weather  of  this  night.  Kettell's  translation,  p.  51,  is  this:  "The  weather  being  cloudy  and  thick 
it  rained  violently  from  midnight  till  near  day,  and  the  sky  still  remains  cloudy."  Major,  journal 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  volume  xli,  p.  200:  "  There  was  little  wind  and  it  di<l  not  allow 
me  to  put  in  to  anchor.  So  it  rained  very  heavily  from  midnight  till  near  daybreak."  Irving,  re- 
vised edition,  Life  of  Columbus,  volume  iii,  appendix :  "  For  the  weather  threatened  a  storm,  which^ 
however,  dissipated  itself  in  rain."  Columbus  says  of  the  wind,  el  era  j>oco,  "  it  was  light."  All  his 
other  words,  and  his  actions,  show  the  truth  of  this.  He  was  among  islands  which  he  had  observed 
were  surrounded  by  reefs,  and  at  "two  lombard  shots"  no  bottom;  he  had  felt  the  influence  of  the 
tides,  and  now,  at  night,  with  thick  weather,  but  light  winds,  his  anxiety  "  to  reach  the  land  in  order 
App.  18 G 
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to  anchor,"  and  tlius  maintain  his  position  rather  than  drift,  was  what  might  be  expected  of  a  pru- 
dent and  skilful  seaman. 

If  Columbus  had  -'made  good"  a  course  E.  S.  E.  from  the  northwest  end  of  Exuma  he  would 
have  run  on  shore  abont  12  miles  south  of  the  northwest  end  of  Long  Island.  Little  Exuma,  con- 
sidered by  Captain  Beelier  to  be  also  Exuma — and  so  allowed  in  this  discussion — lies  west  northwest 
and  east-southeast,  while  the  south  part  of  Long  Island  is  north-northwest  and  south-southeast. 

In  Captain  Bechei's  track  from  Rum  Cay  to  Exuma  he  anchors  Columbus,  on  the  evening  of 
October  15,  at  the  northwest  end  of  Long  Island.  The  next  morning  the  Admiral  went  on  shore,  but 
returned  and  sailed  on  or  before  noon.  During  this  short  visit  he  had  no  opportunity  to  inspect 
the  shore  line  of  the  island,  neither  could  he  possibly  know  the  direction  of  that  part  which  lay 
beyond  the  range  of  visibility  from  his  masthead,  a  distance  only  of  S.S5  miles  (ante,  p.  39). 

Althougli  at  this  time  Columbus  had  been  but  four  days  among  the  Bahamas,  he  noted  in  his 
journal  the  dangers  of  the  navigation  and  the  care  which  he  took  to  shun  them. 

Captain  Becher  ought  to  have  reached  the  conviction  that  such  a  seaman  and  navigator  as 
Columbus  would  not  start  his  squadron  from  the  northwest  end  of  Great  Exuma  and  steer  between 
Eum  Cay  and  Conception  on  the  one  side,  and  Long  Island  on  the  other,  and  then  coast  the  whole 
length  of  the  latter  60  miles,  50  of  irhich  were  toiknoicn  to  him,  in  a  (hirk  night,  (hiring  a  gale  of  wind, 
in  thick  rainy  weather,  and  so  near  the  coral  reefs  circling  the  island  that  he  sate  the  latter  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  storm. 

This  night  had  about  ten  hours  of  darkness  [ante,  p.  41),  and  the  distance  run  along  Captain 
Becher's  track  is  100  nautical  miles,  equal  to  10  nautica',  or  about  13  Italian  miles,  every  hour,  an 
unprecedented  speed.  This  might  be  conceded,  but  in  no  circumstances  such  as  Captain  Becher 
mentions  should  a  seaman  attempt  to  steer  for  and  then  haul  around  Long  Island,  except  there 
was  a  light  on  the  northwest  end.  Neither  would  a  seaman  coast  the  shore  of  unknown  land  during 
darkness  and  storm,  no  matter  what  the  urgencj'  might  be.  The  fruit  of  blundering  seanmnship 
like  this  can  be  found  in  the  record  of  shipwrecks  along  the  Bahama  reefs. (') 

In  navigating  among  such  islands  a  commander  is  sometimes  compelled  to  take  the  present 
risk  in  order  to  escape  an  impending  disaster.  But  Captain  Becher  laid  no  such  stress  upon 
Columbus.  He  "bounds  him  along"  the  reef  of  this  coral  island  and  into  the  unknown  darkness, 
as  if  it  was  as  easy  to  do  as  to  write  about.  He  makes  hiin  straddle  a  strange  island  during  a 
stormy  night,  and  anchor  vritlessly  at  the  end  of  the  wrong  one  in  the  morning. 

The  circumstances  in  which  St.  Paul's  ship  approached  an  unknown  island  dnring  a  storm  and 
darkness  were  different  from  those  which  Columbus  found  in  the  Bahamas,  but  the  narrative  of 
St.  Luke,  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  the  Acts,  is  instructive,  because  it  shows  an  excellent 
piece  of  seamanship  performed  at  land  under  great  strain,  by  which,  although  the  ship  was  lost, 
all  hands  were  saved. C')  These  ancient  seamen  had  not  learned  to  "bound  along"  the  shores  of 
unknown  lands  in  a  stormy  night.  Their  thoughts  at  such  a  time  were  bent  upon  saving,  not 
risking. 

Captain  Becher  writes,  6th  :  That  on  the  19th  of  October  Columbus  went  from  the  south  end 
of  Long  Island  to  the  northwest  end  of  Crooked  and  remained  on  the  west  side  of  that  and  For- 
tune, until  the  24th,  when  he  sailed  to  the  W.  S.  W.,  and  on  the  25th  anchored,  according  to  Captain 
Becher's  chart,  on  the  edge  of  "Columbus  Bank,"  19  miles  E.  %  N.  from  the  South  Kagged.  Hence, 
on  the  27th,  he  left  for  Cuba,  steering  S.  S.  W.,  and  on  the  2Sth  brought  his  vessels  to  in  the  harbor 
of  Nipe. 

Page  131:  Captain  Becher  speaks  of  the  etibrts  which  Irving  and  Humboldt  made  to  establish 
Cat  Island  as  the  first  landfall,  in  this  way:  "In  reality  they  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  want  of 
that  patient  and  discriminatt;  perusal  of  the  journal  which  it  really  required." 

Of  liis  own  work  to  the  Crooked  Island,  he  writes  (pp.  154-155):  "Thus  far,  then,  among  the 
islands  which  Columbus  first  discovered,  he  has  here  been  traceXl  by  means  of  the  courses  he  has 
given,  the  corresponding  distances  and  relative  positions  of  those  islands  from  each  other  on  the 

(')  "The  nuinl)er  of  wrecks  reported  in  1858-'G4  was  3i:i,  of  which  259  were  totat  losses." — Report  on  the  Bahamas 
for  the  year  1H64,  by  Governor  R.  W.  Kawsou. 

(2)  "  Voyage  and  Shipivrccl:  of  SI.  Paul",  by  James  Smith,  London,  4tb  edition.  Revise  i  and  corrected  by  W-alter 
E.  Smith,  1880,  pp.  i:M-135. 
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chart,  aud  the  descriptions  which  he  has  left  recorded  concerning  them  with  a  degree  of  precision 
that  places  his  ])ositiou  at  any  time  beyond  a  doubt.'' 

Pages  165-1C7:  After  arriving  in  Cuba  he  writes:  "Senor  Navarrete  has  recorded  his  opinion 
that  this  harbor  is  that  now  known  as  the  port  of  Nipe.  Following  the  Admiral  to  it,  as  has  now 
been  done,  it  cannot  be  any  other.  His  track  to  it  from  the  bank  on  which  he  anchored,  the 
description  which  he  has  given  of  it,  and  the  deej)  channel  into  it  of  twelve  fathoms  that  no  other 
near  it  possesses,  clearly  proves  that  Navarrete  was  right  here  when  he  declared  that  the  port  of 
San  Salvador  of  Columbus  in  Cuba  is  in  reality  the  port  of  Nipe.  *  *  *  It  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  landfall,  to  accompany  Columbus  fi'om  one  island  to  another  to 
compare  as  he  went  along  his  journal  with  the  chart.  *  *  *  By  the  route  through  which  the 
Admiral  has  been  traced,  his  statements  agree  with  the  chart.  The  islands  mentioned  by  him  can 
be  no  other  than  those  here  pointed  out.  The  track  of  the  Admiral  has  been  so  clearlj-  designated 
by  himself,  in  direction  at  least,  if  not  by  the  very  compass  point,  as  well  as  the  distances  he  gives, 
which  (with  slight  exceptions,  to  be  attributed  to  blotted  paper)  so  fairly  coi-respond  with  those  of 
the  chart  that  the  whole  result  deduced  is  at  once  conclusive  and  satisfactory.  *  *  #  ^  chain 
of  evidence  is  completed  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal,  and  which  establishes  the  real  land- 
all  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy." 

Finally,  speaking'of  Columbus's  journal.  Captain  Becher  writes  (p.  174):  "That  it  is  not  con- 
formable to  the  ancient  opinion  of  Cat  Island  being  the  landfall,  but  undoubtedly  shows  that  Wat- 
ling  Island  teas  that  landfall,  and  in  reality  the  island  on  which  Columbus  tirst  landed  in  the  new 
world.  •  *  *  If  the  island  be  now  unquestionably  pointed  out.  *  #  #  jf  jjjg  earliest  foot- 
steps in  the  new  world  *  *  *  have  now  for  the  tirst  time  been  successfully  traced,  the  diffi- 
cult task  is  amply  rewarded  by  the  harmony  now  established  between  the  correct  chart  and  the 
journal  of  Columbus,  aud  in  having  finally  set  at  rest  the  question  of  the  landfall.^- 

Answer.  From  the  south  end  of  Long  Island  to  Crooked  and  Fortune  islands,  hence  toward 
the  Sand  Islands,  CajDtaiu  Becher's  track  is  near  to  mine  and  will  be  referred  to  subsequently. 
Columbus  did  not  anchor  19  miles  B.  f  N.  of  the  Sand  Islands  (Ragged).  His  journal  of  October 
26  reads:  "He  was  on  the  southern  side  (^)  of  said  islands;  all  was  shallow  for  o  or  6  leagues 
[15.9  to  19.1  nautical  miles].    Ee  anchored  there.''\^) 

I  believe  he  did  not  go  to  port  Nipe  for  the  following  reasons:  From  the  mouth  to  one  mile 
inside  are  these  soundings  in  mid-channel,  39  fathoms,  35,  17,  28,  33,  17  and  18.  See  a  Sjianish 
plan  published  by  the  British  Admiralty,  October  25,  1826;  corrected  to  1855.  The  journal  of 
October  28  reads :  "  The  mouth  of  the  river  had  12  fathoms." 

The  course  from  the  southern  side  of  Sand  Islands  to  port  Xipe,  is  S.  f  E.  If  the  "  two  points 
of  westerly  variation,"  supposed  by  Captain  Becher,  be  applied  to  the  S.  S.  W.  course  steered  by 
Columbus  from  the  Sand  Islands  to  Cuba,  he  would  not  have  fetched  it  by  three-quarters  of  a 
point,  and  there  is  a  westerly  current  also  to  ovei'come. 

The  entrance  to  port  Xipe  looks  east ;  it  cannot  be  seen  on  a  southerly  course  until  one  gets 
to  it.  A  seaman  would  not  run  into  a  lee  bight  unless  he  was  pressed,  or  acquainted  with  the 
land  and  knew  of  a  harbor  at  the  bottom.  Columbus  was  probably  running  before  the  X.  E.  trades 
which  made  this  bight  a  lee'  shore.  His  journal  tells  us  that  he  went  "  to  the  land  nearest  to  it " 
[him].  Such  would  be  the  act  of  a  discoverer  now.  There  are  two  harbors  west  of  Nipe  that  come 
nearer  to  the  words  of  Columbus's  journal:  Naranjo,  with  13  fathoms  at  the  entrance,  and  Padre 
with  11.     Captain  Becher  might  better  have  taken  either. 

The  British  Admiralty  have  begun  to  adopt  the  conjectures  of  Captain  Becher  on  their  charts, 
even  to  dividing  the  name  of  "Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcion,"  which  was  given  by  Columbus.  It 
must  have  come  to  pass  ti'om  the  positiveness  of  his  assertions  and  not  on  account  of  his  argumen- 
tation. 

This  method  of  applying  Columbus's  words  in  detail  to  refute  each  of  the  alleged  tracks,  and  the 
study  that  I  gave  to  the  subject  iu  the  winter  of  1878-79  in  the  Bahamas,  which  had  been  familiar 
cruising  ground  to  me,  has  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Samana  or  AtwoodCay  for  the  first  landing- 
place.  It  is  a  little  island  S.S  miles  east  and  west;  1.6  extreme  breadth,  and  averaging  1.2 
north  and  south.     It  has  8.6  square  miles.    The  east  end  is  in  latitude  23°  05'  N.;  longitude  73° 

{^) Italics  are  by  tbe  writer. 
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37'  west  of  Greeiiwicb.  The  reef  on  wliicli  it  lies  is  15  by  2h  miles.  On  tlie  southeast  this  reef 
stretches  half  a  mile  from  the  laud,  on  the  east  four  miles,  on  the  west  two,  alon.n'  the  north  shore 
one-ciuarter  to  one-half  of  a  mile,  and  on  the  southwest  seareely  one  quarter.  Turk  is  smaller 
than  Samana,  and  Cat  very  much  larger.  The  selection  of  two  so  unlike  in  size  shows  that  dimen- 
sion has  not  been  considered  essential  in  choosing  an  island  for  the  first  landfall. (') 

When  Columbus  discovered  Guanahani,  the  Journal  called  it  "little  island.''  After  landing 
he  speaks  of  it  as  "bien  grande,"  "very  large,"  which  some  translate,  tolerably,  or  pretty  large. 
November  20,  1402,  Navarrete,  first  edition  (p.  Gl),  the  journal  refers  to  Isabela,  a  larger  island 
than  Guanahani,  as  "little  island,"  and  the  5th  of  January  following  (p.  125),  San  Salvador  is 
again  called  "little  islaud." 

The  Bahamas  have  an  area  of  about  37,000  sqiuire  miles,  6  per  cent,  of  which  may  be  land 
enumerated  as  30  islands,  687  cays,  and  2,414  rocks.  The  submarine  bank  upon  which  these  rest 
underlies  Florida  also.  But  this  ]ieniusula  is  wave-formed  \\\}ou  living  corals,  whose  growth  and 
gradual  stretch  toward  the  south  has  been  made  known  by  Agassiz. 

I  had  an  unsuccessful  search  for  a  similar  story  of  the  Bahamas,  to  learn  whether  there  were 
any  probable  changes  within  so  recent  a  period  as  four  hundred  years. 

The  common  mind  can  see  that  all  the  rock  there  is  coral,  none  of  which  is  in  ijosition.  The 
surface,  the  caves,  the  chinks,  and  the  numerous  pot-holes  are  compact  limestone,  often  quite 
crystalline,  while  beneath  it  is  oolitic,  either  friable  or  hard  enough  to  be  used  for  buildings.  The 
hills  are  sand-blown,  not  upheaved.  On  a  majority  of  the  maps  of  the  sixteenth  century  there 
were  islands  on  Mouchoir,  and  on  Silver  Banks,  where  now  are  rocks  "  awash";  and  tbe  Dutch  and 
the  Severn  Shoals,  which  lay  to  the  east,  have  disappeared. 

It  is  difiScult  to  resist  the  impression  that  the  shoal  banks,  and  the  reefs  of  the  Bahamas,  were 
formerly  covered  with  land;  and  that  for  a  geological  age  waste  has  been  going  on,  and,  perhaps, 
subsidence.  The  coral  polyp  seems  to  be  doing  only  desultory  work,  and  that  mostly  on  the  north- 
east or  Atlantic  side  of  the  islands;  everywhere  else  it  has  abandoned  the  field  to  the  erosive 
action  of  the  waves. 

Columbus  said  that  Guanahani  had  abundance  of  water  and  a  very  large  lagoon  in  the  middle 
of  it.  He  used  the  word  layuna — lagoon,  not  hajo — lake.  His  arrival  in  the  Bahamas  was  at  the 
height  of  the  rainy  season.  Governor  Eawson's  Report  on  the  Bahamas,  1864,  p.  92,  Appendix  4, 
gives  the  annual  rainfall  at  Nassau  for  ten  years,  1855-04,  as  64  inches.  From  May  1  to  November 
1  is  the  wet  season,  during  which  44.7  inches  fall ;  the  other  six  months  iy.3  only.  The  most  is  in 
October,  8.5  inches.  Andros,  the  largest  island,  1,000  square  miles,  is  the  oulj-  one  that  has  a 
stream  of  water.  The  subdivision  of  the  land  into  so  many  islands  and  cays,  the  absence  of  mouu- 
tains,  the  showery  characteristic  of  the  rainfall,  the  porosity  of  the  rock,  and  the  great  heat  reflected 
from  the  white  coral,  are  the  chief  causes  for  the  want  of  running  water.  During  the  rainy  season 
the  "abundance  of  water"  collects  in  the  low  places,  making  ponds  and  lagoons  that  afterward 
are  soaked  uj)  by  the  rock  and  evaporated  by  the  sun.  Turk  aud  Watling  have  lagoons  of  a  more 
permanent  (condition,  because  they  are  nuiintained  from  the  ocean  by  i)ermeation.  The  lagoon 
which  Columbus  found  at  (luaimhani  had  certainly  undrinkable  water,  or  he  would  have  gotten 
some  for  his  vessels,  instead  of  putting  it  off  until  he  reached  the  third  island.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  journal  to  indicate  that  the  lagoon  at  (Juanahani  was  aught  but  the  flooding  of  the  low 
grounds  by  excessive  rains;  and  even  if  it  was  one  communicating  with  the;  ocean,  its  absence 
now  may  be  referred  to  the  effect  of  those  agencies  which  are  working  incessautjy  to  reshape  the 
soft  structure  of  the  Bahamas. 

Samana  has  a  range  of  hills  on  the  southwest  side  about  100  feet  high,  aud  on  the  northeast 
another,  lower.    Between  them,  and  also  along  the  north  shore,  the  land  is  low,  and  during  the 

(I)  I  am  imlcl)te<l  to  T.  J.  McLaiii,  esc].,  I'nitod  ^^tat^■s  consul  at  Nassau,  for  the  following  information  givrn  to 
bim  by  the  captains  of  tliis  port,  who  visit  Samana  or  Atwood  Cay.  Tliesub-sketcb  on  this  chart  is  substantially  cor- 
rect :  Good  water  is  obtained  only  by  sinkinj;  wells.  The  two  cays  to  the  east  are  covered  with  guano;  white  boobies 
liold  the  larger  one,  and  black  boobies  the  other;  neither  intermingle.  The  island  is  uow  uninhabited,  but  arrow 
heads  and  stone  hatchets  are  sometimes  found;  and  in  places  there  are  piles  of  stone  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
the  aborigines.  Most  of  the  growth  is  scrubby,  with  a  few  scattered  trees.  The  Nassau  vessels  enter  au  opening 
through  the  reef  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  and  tind  a  very  comfortable  little  harbor  with  from  2  to  2*  fathoms  of 
water.     From  here  they  s<'n(l  their  boats  on  shore  to  "striii"  jjuaiio,  and  iiil  satin,  ilyc  woods,  and  bark. 
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season  of  raius  there  is  a  row  of  pomls  parallel  to  the  shore.  Ou  the  south  side  a  conspicuous 
white  bluff  looks  to  the  southward  and  eastward.  The  two  cays,  lying  respectively  half  a  mile  and 
3  miles  east  of  the  island,  and  possibly  the  outer  breaker,  which  is  four  miles,  all  might  have  been 
connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  island,  four  hundred  years  ago.  In  that  event  the  most 
convenient  place  for  Columbus  to  anchor  in  the  strong  N.  E.  trade-wind,  was  where  I  have  put 
an  anchor  on  the  sub-sketch  of  Samana. 

He  did  not  note  the  direction  of  the  wind  while  running  for,  nor  when  at  Guanahani.  I  feel 
confident  that  it  was  the  N.  E.  trade,  since  he  gives  the  speed  of  the  vessels  from  sunset  (5''  41") 
until  2  a.  m.  the  next  morning — October  11-12 — as  22i  leagues— 79J  nautical  miles — which  is  at  the 
rate  of  9i  miles  per  hour,  an  unusual  speed,  and  plainly  indicating  that  he  was  running  with  a 
strong  quartering  wind  under  all  sail,  with  flue  weather.  The  "trades"  generally  freshen  near  the 
islands,  but  they  are  always  in  the  eastern  quarter.  In  the  Bahamas  they  break  up  and  are  very 
light  at  east  and  southeast,  but  frequently  blow  strong  when  they  get  to  the  southward  and 
westward,  and  the  circuit  ends  with  heavy  squalls  from  the  northward  and  westward;  afterward 
north  and  northeast  winds  and  fine  weather  iirevail. 

Columbus  had  none  of  the  strong  winds  from  a  western  quarter,  because  he  was  steering  west. 
If  the  weather  had  not  been  fine  he  could  not  have  seen  the  liglit  at  10  p.  m. — "like  a  small  wax 
candle."(')  Neither  could  he  have  discovered  the  land  at  2  a.  m.,  2  leagues — 6 A  miles  distant 
Yarnhagen  (note  I,  p.  16)  says  the  "moon  shown  bright,  and  a  sailor  saw  by  its  light  a  white  point; 
tired  his  lombard ;  called  out  land."  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  William  Harkness,  United 
States  Navy,  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  for  the  moon's  place.  It  was  lull  October 
5,  O.  S.,  1492,  at  10^  58"  p.  m.,  Greenwich  mean  time.  It  rose  the  11th  of  October  at  11  p.  m.,  and 
at  2  a.  m.,  when  the  land  was  sighted,  it  was  39°  high,  latitude  5°  S.,  longitude  106°  03'.  Those 
who  were  admonished  by  the  admiral  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  from  the  foi-ecastle  were,  of  coiu'se, 
looking  ahead — west — and  the  moon,  then  nearly  at  the  third  quarter,  was  partly  behind  them  and 
shone  directly  upon  the  white  bluff.  This  was  most  favorable  for  seeing  the  land  at  night,  and  it 
is  a  memorable  ftict  that  Columbus  first  saw  the  New  World  through  the  light  of  the  moon. 

In  the  journal  of  the  14th  of  October  the  Admiral  wrote  that  he  "  went  along  the  island,  in  a 
north-northeasterly  direction,  to  see  the  other  side,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  east."  The 
same  date  he  said  that  in  going  along  in  the  boats  he  "  found  a  piece  of  land,  like  an  island,  although 
it  was  not  one,  with  six  houses  on  it,  which  in  two  days  could  easily  be  cut  off  and  converted  into  an 
island."  The  first  quotation  is  the  language  of  a  seaman  who  had  anchored  under  a  jutting  point 
of  land  which  stretched  to  the  eastward  and  was  in  sight ;  he  could  see  one  side  as  far  as  the  east 
end,  but  he  desired  to  see  the  other  side  of  the  east  end.  Columbus  was  at  anchor  on  an  open  coast ; 
each  vessel  had  but  one  boat,  see  Appendix  E,  and  he  took  all  the  boats  for  his  exploration  of  the 
14th.  For  this  reason,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  sea,  he  ought  not  to  withdraw  far  from  his 
ships.  The  second  quotation  confirms  the  first,  as  to  his  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  peninsula. 
Both  agree  well  with  the  east  end  of  Samana.  The  point  of  land  that  Columbus  said  could  easily 
be  cut  off  has  already  been  separated  bj-  the  erosion  of  the  waves.    See  sub-sketch  of  Samana. 

It  seems  a  weighty  objection  to  Samana,  that  this  name  appears  on  the  noted  map  of  Juan  de 
la  Cosa,  together  icith  Guanahani.  La  Cosa  was  the  companion  of  Columbus — seaman,  chart- 
maker,  pilot,  master,  and  he  made  six  voyages  to  the  New  World.  It  is  said  of  him  in  Disquisi- 
ciones  Nauticas,  par  el  Capitaii  de  Kavt'o,  Cesareo  Fernandez  Duro,  Madrid,  187G,  Tom.  I,  j).  59 :  "In 
the  first  voyage  of  Christopher  Columbus,  La  Cosa  went  as  master  of  his  vessel,  the  same  on  which 
that  officer  served  until  it  was  wrecked  in  the  Antilles :  on  the  second  he  went  likewise  on  board 
the  caravel  Niiia  styling  himself  master  of  chart-making,  and  in  returning  from  this  latter  he  was 
obliged  to  undertake  in  the  port  of  Santa  Maria  the  long  and  minute  labor  of  making  the  chart  which 
was  finished  in  the  year  1500."  In  1832  Bavon  de  Humboldt  and  Baron  de  Walckenaer  found  in  the 
library  of  the  latter  an  illuminated  map  skilfully  drawn  on  an  ox-hide.  It  measured  5  feet  9 
inches  by  3  feet  2  inches,  was  in  good  preservation,  and  bore  the  signature  of  La  Cosa,  and  the 

(')  Columbus  met  at  Guanahani  with  canoes  which  held  45  men.  The  natives  went  in  them  as  far  as  Cuba;  they 
were  fisbernien  and  sailors,  and  the  light  of  October  11  might  have  been  in  a  canoe.  Irving  puts  it  on  Watling;  but 
ColumV)U8  was  steering  west,  and  if  a  line  is  drawn  east,  from  the  southeast  point  of  Cat,  Irving's  landfall,  it  will  go 
through  the  reefs  north  of  Watling. 
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date  1500.  A  fac-slmile  was  printed  without  notes,  iu  Paris,  from  1854-'G0,  for  Joinard's  work,  titled 
Les  monuments  de  la  geographie,  &c.  Copies  are  iu  the  principal  libraries  of  the  United  States. 
This  map  has  sustained  the  scrutiny  and  disputation  of  nearly  a  half  a  century,  and  the  belief 
widens  that  it  is  the  genuine  work  of  Juan  de  la  Cosa  (').  The  most  suggestive  figure  thereon  is 
Guanahani,  since  it  has  the  same  relative  situation  that  Samaua  holds  on  modern  maps;  both  are 
little,  narrate,  eastandicest,  outlying  islands,  such  as  cannot  be  fouud  elsewhere  in  the  neighborhood. 
If  La  Cosa  went  with  Columbus  on  the  first  voyage,  he  lay  three  days  at  Guanahani,  and  because  he 
was  "  master  of  chart-making,"'  his  sketch  of  the  first  island  should  be  true  in  respect  to  comparative 
size  and  exceptional  position.  A  Uhc  drawn  on  the  Appendix  Chart,  from  the  east  end  of  Cuba, 
north  a  little  easterly,  to  Samana,  touches  only  Acklin,  one  of  the  Crooked  island  group.  A  similar 
line  drawn  on  La  Cosa's  map,  reaches  Guanahani  by  passing  through  one  large  roundish  island 
marked  Samana.  Therefore,  according  to  La  Cosa,  Samana  was  an  interior  island,  much  larger 
than  Guanahani,  unlike  it  in  shape,  situated  near  and  iu  a  southerly  direction  from  it,  about  where 
Crooked  and  Acklin  now  are ;  whereas  Samana  on  the  present  charts  is  ai»i)lied  to  the  little  east- 
and-west  island  lying  outside  of  the  Crooked  group.  These  facts  and  the  disappearance  of  Guana- 
hani from  modern  maps,  led  tne  to  suspect  and  search  for  proofs  of  a  transfer  of  this  strange  name 
of  Samana. 

Maj)  of  New  Spain,  by  Xicolaus  Vallard,  of  Dieppe,  1517 :  [reproduction  by  J.  G.  Kohl,  in  the 
library  of  the  Department  of  State.]     "Gamaua"  [Samana]  is  an  interior  island. 

Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum :  Abraham  Ortelius,  Antwerp,  1572.  Guauahany  is  an  outside  island 
and  southwest  of  it,  among  others,  is  Samana. 

Karte  von  Thomas  Hood,  die  Ostliiiste  von  Xordamcrika  bis  zur  Landenge  von  Panama,  1592. 
Plate  XIII.  Atlas  zur  Entdeclungsgeschichte  Amerikas.  Aus  Handschriften  der  k.  Hof-  und  Staats- 
Bibliothek  etc.    Munich.     Samana  an  interior  and  Guanahani  an  exterior  island. 

Descripcion  de  las  Indias  occidentales  de  Antonio  Herrera,  if-c,  Madrid,  1726 — 30,  vol.  1,  pp.  0-7  : 
Here  is  a  map  of  the  Bahamas  of  the  date  of  1601,  on  which  Guanahani  is  an  exteiior  island,  and 
to  the  southward  and  westward  is  Samaua,  an  interior  one. 

Karte  der  Ostkiiste  von  Amerika  von  Xeubraunscluceig  bis  £um  Amazonenstrome.  Plate  X  of 
Atlas  zur  Entdeckungsgesch.    Am.    Munich.     "Samano"  [Samana]  an  interior  island. 

Carte  du  Mcxique  et  de  la  Floride  par  Guillaume  DeFIsle.  Paris  1703.  Samana,  an  interior 
island. 

Ma})  of  North  America,  by  John  Senex,  Charles  Price,  John  Maxwell,  geographers,  1710 :  The 
present  group  of  Crooked  and  Acklin  is  marked  "Samana  or  &ooked."  Guanahani  is  a  separate 
island. 

An  Accurate  Map  of  Xorth  America.  •  «  *  Also  all  the  West  India  Islands,  by  Eman. 
Bowen,  Geographer  to  His  jMajesty;  and  John  Gibson,  engraver.  1733?  I.  Samana,  Crooked, 
Fortune,  and  Ackliu's  form  one  group.  Outside  of  these  is  Attrootrs  Key.  This  map  is  in  vol.  i 
Old  Maps  of  America,  No.  20.    Library  of  Congress. 

Atlas  Historique,  par  Heuri-Abrah.  Chatelaiu,  7  vols.  Amsterdam :  In  vol.  vi  (1738)  the 
present  place  of  Crooked  group  is  marked  '•  I.  Samana." 

(TAnvilles  Maps  of  1731,  1746,  and  1704:  The  present  Crooked  group  is  marked  "Samaua  ou 
Krooked."    Guanahani  is  a  separate  island. 

G.  Delisle  and  P.  Buache.  Map  of  the  Bahamas.  1740.  In  a  volume  of  maps.  Library  of 
Congress.  I.  Croqued,  Fortune,  and  Acklin  are  strung  along  northwest  and  southeast.  To  the 
northeast  of  Croqued  is  a  small  island  marked  "I.  Xova."  It  is  near  the  present  place  of  Samana. 
I  have  not  met  this  name  before.  On  page  SO  of  this  volume  is  a  maj)  in  which  Samana  appears 
as  one  of  the  Crooked  Island  group. 

Bellin.  1750.  Authority,  J.  Carson  Brevoort,  esq.:  "  Samana  appears  to  be  the  northea.st 
part  of  Crooked  I." 

Homann,  Johannes  Baptista,  Atlas  (leographivns  Major.  2  vols.  Nuremberg,  1759.  Vol.  i, 
p.  147.     The  present  place  of  Crooked  group  is  marked  Samana  I. 

The  West-India  Atlas,  by  the  late  Thomas  Jeflferys,  Geographer  to  the  King.    MDCCLXXV. 

(')  Iu  Skrcnii's  Historical  and  Geographical  Xotei,  referred  to  farther  on,  the  reader  will  find  the  objections  to  La 
Cosa's  map  satisfactorily  answered. 
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Chart  8.  The  present  Samana  is  marked  "e?  Terrigo  or  Atwood's  Key,  the  Samana  of  the  FrencliP 
To  the  southwest  is  '■'■Samana  or  Crooked  Island." 

Tour  through  the  British  West  Indies,  1802-3,  Dan'l  McKinnen,  Loudon,  1804,  p.  IIO :  "Samana, 
spell  Samana,  ancient  Indian  name  of  French  charts ;  probably  the  original  name  of  Crooked  island." 

These  citations  might  be  increased,  but  are  they  not  enough  to  prove  that  the  name  of  Samana 
has  been  shifted  from  an  interior  to  an  exterior  island,  from  the  present  Crooked  group  to  the 
present  Atwood  Cay,  thus  surmounting  a  scholarly  obstacle  in  the  way  of  selecting  Samana  for 
the  first  landing-place!  Columbus  does  not  use  this  name.  It  appears  first  on  La  Cosa's  map^ 
for  the  island  spoken  of  above,  and  also  for  the  name  of  a  bay  on  the  northeast  part  of  Hayti, 
•which  retains  it  now,  but  Columbus  called  it  GoJfo  de  las  Flechas:  Navarrete,  vol.i,  p.  139.  An 
inquiiy  in  regard  to  this  name  would  be  worth  pursuing,  but  it  does  not  belong  to  a  discussion 
of  the  first  landfall.  On  the  13th  of  October,  the  day  before  the  Admiral  left  Guauahani,  he 
wrote :  "I  determined  to  wait  until  to-morrow  evening,  and  then  to  sail  for  the  southwest."  This 
is  all  the  information  tl!fe  journal  gives  in  respect  to  the  course  steered  from  the  first  island.  The 
inference  is  that  he  went  as  he  said  he  should  go,  because  he  understood  that  gold  could  be  gotten 
in  that  direction.  But  the  proof  shall  be  supplied  by  the  subsequent  agreements  between  the  journal 
and  the  physical  facts. 

After  he  had  left  Guauahani  he  saw  so  many  islands  that  he  was  undecided  which  to  sail  for 
first,  but  he  determined  to  make  for  the  largest.  A  vessel  that  leaves  the  east  part  of  Samana  and 
steers  to  the  southward  with  some  westing  comes  into  view  of  the  hills  of  Plana  Cays,  Acklin,  and 
Crooked,  on  bearings  from  south-southeast  to  west  by  south,  aud  to  a  stranger  these  hills  would 
appear  like  so  many  islands.  After  Columbus  anchored  at  the  second  island  he  wrote  that  it  was 
five  leagues,  rather  seven — 15.9  or  22.3  nautical  miles — from  the  first.  The  northeast  end  of  Ack- 
lin bears  S.  W.  by  S.  J  S.,  23  nautical  miles  from  the  east  part  of  Samana.  For  this  discussion  I 
consider  Acklin  and  Crooked  to  be  one  island,  under  the  name  of  Crooked.  The  channel  which 
separates  them  is  of  modern  origin,  no  doubt.  It  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  made  by  ero- 
sion; it  is  so  shallow  that  it  can  be  waded  across,  even  at  high  water,  and  it  is  invisible  to  a 
passing  vessel.    See  chart  and  sub-sketch. 

Columbus  wrote  that  the  second  island  had  a  north-and-south  side  1.5.9,  and  one  east  and  west 
over  31.8  miles  long.  Crooked  has  a  north-andsouth  side  13,  and  another  which  runs  west  by 
north  and  east  by  -south  29  miles.  A  navigator  of  today  could  not  come  nearer  to  the  truth,  in 
describing  the  island  in  like  circumstances ;  but  Columbus  kept  his  time  with  a  sand-glass,  and 
reckoned  his  speed  by  the  eye.  I  wish  the  reader  to  take  heed  that  it  is  the  second  island,  aud  no 
other,  of  which  the  journal  records  the  length  and  trend  of  two  separate  sides ;  and  that  Crooked  is 
the  only  one  in  the  Bahamas  which  conforms  to  this  description. 

A  seeming  objection  to  Crooked  arises  from  the  language  in  the  journal  of  the  15th  of 
October,  that  the  side  of  the  second  island  toward  San  Salvador  ran  north  aud  south,  whereas  the 
side  of  Crooked  which  is  in  the  direction  of  Samana  runs  east  and  west.  Columbus  could  not  note 
this  fact  at  the  first  island,  because  Crooked  is  not  visible  from  his  anchorage  there.  After  leaving 
Guauahani  he  saw  many  islands,  and  made  for  the  largest.  As  he  stood  off  and  on  all  night,  and 
the  tide  detained  him  on  the  15th  till  about  noon,  he  might  have  noted  the  side  he  then  came  to. 
This  is  the  understanding  of  R.  H.  Major,  who,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol. 
xli,  p.  198,  translates  the  passage  thus:  "  I  found  that  the  face  of  it,  on  the  side  toward  San  Salva- 
dor [or  rather,  I  would  suggest,  on  the  side  approached  by  the  ships  in  coming  from  San  Salvador], 
ran  north  and  south  five  leagues,  and  the  other  side  which  I  coasted  ran  east  and  west  ten  leagues." 

From  the  data  kindly  supplied  by  the  officers  of  the  Naval  Observatory  in  Washington,  I  learn 
that  the  moon  ci-ossed  the  meridian  of  Crooked  Island  on  the  14th  of  October,  1492,  at  &'  36™  a.  m., 
Civil  time.  The  British  Admiralty  Tide  Tables  for  1881  give  VII  o'clock  for  the  "Establishment 
of  the  Port"  at  Crooked.  Therefore  it  was  high  water  there  on  the  14th  of  October  at  V'  36"'  p. 
m.;  low  at  1^  4S",  high  at  2  a.  m.  on  the  loth;  low  at  8''  12'"  and  high  at  2''  24"'  p.  m.  The  sun  set 
at  S^  40'"  and  twilight  lasted  about  I''  19'".  The  journal  does  not  give  the  wind  at  Guauahani,  nor 
until  the  16tli,  at  the  second  island,  when  it  is  entered  as  S.  E.  I  believe  I  have  proved  on  p.  45 
that  Columbus  made  the  land  on  the  12th  of  October  with  a  strong  N.  E.  trade ;  and  the  invariable 
circuit  of  winds  alluded  to  on  that  page  would  give  light  easterly  ones,  sometime  from  the  12th  to 
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the  16th.  During  the  regulav  "  trades''  the  current  between  Samana  and  Crooked  flows  W.  N.  W. 
a  knot  an  hour ;  but  at  other  times  the  set  and  drift  are  uncertain.  On  the  north  side  of  Crooked 
the  flood  tide  runs  always  to  the  eastward  and  the  ebb  contrarily.  When  Columbus  neared  the 
second  island  he  estimated  it  to  be  15.9  miles  from  the  first ;  but  the  next  day  he  called  it  22.3.  In 
the  mean  time  he  was  detained  by  the  tide  so  that  he  did  not  reach  it  again  until  about  noon. 
Captain  Bechcr  (pp.  111-345)  said  that  this  detention  was  "set  of  the  current'';  but  Columbus 
used  the  word  mareci,  not  corriente ;  the  former  signifies  tide,  flux  aud  reflux;  the  latter  current, 
progressive  motion  of  the  water ;  a  distinction  held  in  both  languages  and  especiallj-  among  sea- 
men, and  one  of  importance  here. 

These  facts,  in  connection  with  the  journal,  enable  me  to  offer  a  reasonable  theory  as  to  the 
movements  of  his  vessels  on  the  14th  and  loth  of  October.  He  left  the  south  side  of  the  east 
part  of  Samana  on  the  14th,  undoubtedly  after  noon ;  and  steered  to  the  southward  and  west- 
ward, with  light  easterly  winds,  for  Crooked.  Midway  he  found  the  usual  westerly  current,  and 
on  the  other  side  he  ran  into  a  stronger  one  setting  in  the  same  direction ;  fcut  this  was  the  ebb  tide 
which  flowed  west,  along  the  north  shore  of  Crooked,  from  l*"  36"*  to  7''  48'"  p.  m.  He  did  not  reach 
the  land  in  time  to  see  his  anchoring-ground  before  dark,  and  the  night  was  moonless.  In  conse- 
quence, he  began,  about  sunset  (o*^  40'"),  to  stand  ott'  aud  on ;  that  is,  he  beat  to  the  eastward  to 
overcome  this  westerly  set  and  keep  his  place  until  morning,  when  he  intended  to  run  in  and  an- 
chor. At  T*"  48"  p.  m.  the  tide  turned  and  flowed  east  until  2  a.  m.  on  the  15th.  So  that  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  he  had,  unknowingly,  six  hours  and  twelve  minutes  of  current,  contrary  to 
that  for  which  he  was  allowing.  In  this  way  he  got  so  far  to  the  eastward  that  it  was  noon  before 
he  reached  the  island  again;  when  he  coasted  the  north  shore  and  near  sunset  anchored  at  the 
west  end.  On  the  following  day,  the  16th,  he  wrote  his  journal  of  the  loth,  by  which  time  he  had 
observed  the  distinction  between  the  currents  and  tides  in  the  neighborhood  of  Crooked,  and  he 
noted  the  one  which  caused  his  detention. 

The  second  island  of  Columbus  has  been  such  a  stumbling-block  to  investigators  that  many 
of  them  assert  that  he  sighted  it,  but  passed  on  without  stopping.  See  translation  from  Munoz, 
ante,  p.  36,  and  discussion  with  Cai)tain  Becher,  ante,  p.  37.  Major  (j).  108)  wrote:  "Here  I 
beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Columbus  neither  lands  upon  nor  gives  any  name 
to  th(J  first  island  which  he  reaches  after  leaving  Guanahani,  a  fact  which  argues  its  unim- 
portance and  sanctions  our  assuming  it  to  be  Eum  Cay."  The  weight  of  these  authorities  makes 
it  necessary  for  me  to  try  to  answer  them  before  I  go  on.  The  following  paragraph  from  the 
Spanish  text  of  the  journal  is  the  authority  upon  which  Major  and  Captain  Becher  found  their 
assertion  that  Columbus  did  not  land  upon  the  second  island  (Navarrete,  1st  edition,  p.  25,  Octo- 
ber 15,  and  ante,  p.  35):  "  Ycomo  desta  isla  vide  otra  mayor  al  Oueste,  car(iue  las  relati  par  andar  todo 
aqnel  dia  fasttt  la  noche,  porqne  aim  no  p-udiera  habcr  andado  al  cabo  del  Ouetite.'"  Major's  transla- 
tion (p.  108)  is :  "And  as  from  this  island  I  saw  another  larger  one  to  the  west,  I  started  for  the 
purpose  of  sailing  the  whole  of  that  day  until  night,  for  otherwise  I  could  not  have  reached  the 
westernmost  cape."  Captain  Becher  (p.  109)  renders  it:  "And  as  from  this  island  I  saw 
another  larger  one  to  the  westward,  I  made  sail,  continuing  on  until  night ;  for  as  yet  I  had  not 
arrived  at  the  western  ca])e."  Mr.  Thomas's  translation,  which  I  have  adojjted,  is:  "Aud  as  from 
this  island  I  saw  another  larger  one  to  the  west,  /  cleiced  up  the  sails,  for  I  had  gone  all  that  day 
until  night,  because  I  could  not  yet  have  gone  to  the  western  cape."  The  essential  difference  is 
with,  cargui  las  velas.  Major  makes  it,  "  I  started  ";  Ca])tain  Becher,  "  I  made  sail";  and  Thomas, 
"  I  clewed  uj)  tiie  sails."  In  Diccionario  Maritimo  Kspauid,  He,  por  I).  Jose  dc  Lorenzo,  J>.  Gonzalo 
de  Murfja  y  J).  Martin  Ferreiro,  Empleados  en  la  Direccion  de  Jlidrograjid,  ^ladrid,  1864,  the  defini- 
tion agrees  with  that  given  "oy  i\lr.  Thomas.  So  of  all  other  Spanish  dictifinarics  wliich  I  can  find. 
I  have  also  submitted  the  phrase  to  S|iaiiisli  otticers  witli  like  result.  Tlie  signification  is,  to  clew 
up,  or  l)rail  up;  that  is,  take  in  sail.  A  similar  expression  occurs  in  the  first  part  of  the  journal 
of  October  15:  "Iliad  been  standing  ott' and  on  this  night  fearing  to  approach  the  shore  for 
anchorage  before  morning  not  knowing  whether  the  coast  would  be  clear  of  shoals,  and  intending 
to  clew  up — carf/nr  relas — at  <lawn.''  If  he  had  been  hove  to  all  night  lie  niiglit  have  written 
"I  will  make  sail  in  tiie  inoiiiiiig";  but  as  he  was  staiuling  off  and  on,  the  two  clauses — "  I''earing 
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to  approach  the  siiore  for  anchorage  before  morniug,"  and  "Intending  to  clew  np  at  dawn",  ai'e 
connected,  and  the  meaning  of  cargar  velas  in  the  hitter  is  obvionsly  to  take  in,  not  to  make  sail. 

The  proof  that  he  stopped  at  the  second  island  does  not  depend  upon  the  signification  of  any 
one  phrase,  but  upon  the  concord  existing  between  the  journal  and  the  cartographic  facts.  Co- 
lumbus iH'omised  in  his  Prologue  (see  Appendix  D)  that  he  would  mark  "each  night  my  progress 
during  the  day  and  each  day  the  run  made  diuing  the  night.''  But  it  can  be  readily  understood 
that  he  had  no  regular  time  for  writing  his  journal  among  the  Bahamas,  where  the  navigation  is  difli- 
cult  and  where  the  Indians  thronged  upon  him  as  coming  from  heaven.  Tliis  aj^pears  upon  re;ul- 
ing  tlie  remarks  under  October  11,  the  day  before  seeing  Guanahani.  '  All  the  journal  of  that  day — 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  forty-seven  lines — refers  to  transactions  which  took  place  on  the 
12t:h,  a  date  omitted  from  the  journal.  From  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  13th  it  seems  that 
most  of  his  Guanahani  log  was  written  near  sunset  of  that  day.  He  says:  "At  this  moment  it  is 
dark  and  all  went  on  shore  in  their  canoes."  The  14th  was  written  in  the  afternoon,  during  the 
leisure  which  came  to  him  trom  being  at  sea,  clear  of  the  land  and  the  inhabitants.  He  wrote 
then:  "I  looked  for  the  largest  one  and  determined  to  make  for  it,  and  I  am  so  doing.'''  {^)  It  is 
important  that  I  should  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  journal  of  the  15th  was  certainly 
written  on  the  l(5th.  He  entered  no  remarks  on  the  15th.  Under  this  date,  which  was  Monday, 
lie  wrote:  "I  anchored  and  remained  until  today  Tuesday {^)  when  at  dawn  I  went  on  shore  with 
tbe  boats  armed."  Same  date,  farther  on,  15th,  he  writes:  "And  soon  after  I  set  sail  for  the  other 
large  island."  He  could  not  have  done  so  except  on  the  16th,  the  day  he  wrote  this.  His  story  in 
the  journal  of  tlie  15th  is  certainly  the  experience  of  the  16tli.  For  example:  near  the  close  of 
the  remarks  of  the  loth  he  writes:  "And  being  in  the  Gulf  midway  between  these  two  islands 
namely  that  of  Santa  Maria  and  this  large  one,  to  which  I  give  the  name  of  la  Fernaudina."  Xo 
one  can  fall  to  see  that  this  circumstance,  and  those  immediately  preceding  it,  belong  to  the  lOth, 
although  found  under  date  of  the  15th.  His  journal  of  the  16th  begins  with  the  statement  that 
he  left  Santa  ^laria  for  Fernaudina  about  noon,  an  assertion  repeated  twice  on  the  15th,  but  wliicli 
could  not  have  been  put  into  execution  until  the  IGth.  A  study  of  the  journal  of  the  loth  and 
16tlr  shows  that  his  first  leisure  was  the  afternoon  of  the  IGth,  in  the  calm  weather  between  the 
two  islands,  and  then  he  wrote  the  journal  of  the  15th.  That  of  the  16th  was  not  written  until  the 
17th,  for  he  writes  under  the  former  date  about  sending  the  ship's  boat  on  shore  for  water  at  0 
a.  ni. — certainly  on  the  17th.  A  little  later  in  the  journal  of  the  16th  he  says:  "Soon  after  writing 
this  I  set  sail  with  a  south  Avind."  As  he  did  not  arrive  at  the  island  to  which  this  refers  until 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  see  first  part  of  the  journal  of  this  day,  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  of  the 
17th — not  the  16th — that  he  was  speaking.  The  student  who  is  attentive  to  the  journal  will  notice 
that  Columbus  Vr'rote  it  when  he  could  find  time — to  all  appearance  at  one  sitting,  as  a  very  busy 
sailor  would  do.  This  led  him  often  to  set  down  the  matter  of  several  days  under  one  date,  and 
he  seems  not  to  have  overhauled  his  log  to  see  whether  it  was  at  variance  \\ith  itself. 

Remembering,  then,  that  all  the  things  done  on  the  loth  were  recorded  on  the  ICth — after  he 
had  left  the  second  island — they  might  be  put  into  a  concise  and  truthful  statement  as  follows : 
Columbus  explored  Guanahani  in  the  boats  before  noon  of  the  14th,  and  sailed  after  noon  to  the 
southward  and  westward,  the  direction  of  the  gold.  Many  islands  coming  shortly  into  sight,  he 
made  for  the  largest,  but  did  not  reach  it  in  time  to  see  the  anchoring-ground  before  dark.  The 
wind  being  light  from  the  eastward,  and  a  strong  current  running  west,  he  decided  to  stand  oil' 
and  on,  or  beat  to  the  eastward,  to  hold  his  position  during  the  night,  that  he  might  anchor  in  the 
morning  at  that  part  of  the  island  u'hicli  he  had  seen  before  darl:  The  next  forenoon,  the  15th,  he 
found  himself  so  far  to  the  eastward  that  it  was  noon  before  he  got  back.  He  observed  two  sides 
of  the  island,  one  north  and  south,  five  leagues ;  the  other,  east  and  west,  over  ten.  He  approached 
the  first,  but  as  it  was  a  lee-shore  he  followed  the  other  all  the  afternoon,  arriving  at  the  western 
cape  about  sunset,  whence  he  saw  another  large  island  to  the  west.  I>I^ot  wishing  to  be  under  weigh 
again  at  night,  among  the  tides  and  currents,  and  the  wind  having  canted  to  the  southward  and 
eastward, -which  gave  him  a  weather  shore  to  anchor  under,  he  clewed  up  his  sails  and  came  to. 
On  the  morniug  of  the  next  daj',  the  16th,  he  went  on  shore  to  explore  the  island,  but,  as  the  wind 
increased  from  the  S.  E.,  and  his  ships  were  riding  to  a  weather  tide,  they  were  liable  to  be  set 

(')  lialics  by  the  writer. 
App.  18 7 
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across  it  and  foul  their  ancliors :  ante,  p.  16,  note  2.  The  Admiral  obser\-ing  this  from  the  shore, 
returned  and  weighed  anchor  before  or  at  noon,  for  the  island  in  the  west. 

31ajor,  p.  198  {ante,  p.  47),  and  Captain  Becher,  pp.  108-112  (ante,  p.  37),  admit,  what  is  ob- 
vious in  the  jonrnal,  that  Columbus  steered  for  the  second  island  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  stood 
oft'  and  on  during  the  night,  and  tlie  following  day  he  was  detained  by  the  tide  or  current  until 
noon,  when  he  reached  this  second  island,  and  then  he  followed  that  side  of  it  which  ran  east  and 
west  over  ten  leagues,  and  came  to  anchor  at  sunset,  o^  40'". 

My  interpretation  is  that  he  did  not  go  beyond  this  second  islaud  ou  tht-  l.jth.  but  that  ho 
anchored  about  sunset  at  the.  west  cape  of  the  side  he  liad  followed.  This  would  make  his  run  10 
leagues — 31. S  nautical  miles — in  o*"  40"',  equal  to  5.0  [miles  each  hour.  Major  and  Captain  Becher 
say  that,  in  addition  to  coasting  this  side,  he  kept  on  eight  leagues — 25.5  nautical  miles — fai'thei-, 
wheie  he  came  to  anchor  at  sunset,  making  a  sum  of  IS  leagues — 57.3  nautical  iniles — in  5''  40'", 
which  gives  a  speed  of  10.1  uautical,  or  12.7  Italian,  miles  for  ever^"  hour — greater  than  is  recorded 
anywhere  for  his  vessels.  He  must  have  had  a  gale  of  wind  all  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  to  have 
been  driven  at  such  extraordinary  speed;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  journal.  His  log 
across  the  Atlantic  was  105^  uautical  miles  a  day,  equal  to  4.4  miles  every  hour.  The  best  day's 
run  was  October  4,  200.5  nautical  miles,  an  average  of  8.4  each  hour. 

Colural>us  wrote  on  the  14th  of  October,  in  respect  to  the  second  island :  '■  I  looked  for  the 
largest  one  and  determined  to  make  for  it,  and  I  am  .so  doing.''  Ou  the  15th — written  on  the  lOtli 
and  relating  solely  to  past  events — he  said:  "It  was  about  noon  when  I  reached  the  said  island. 
*  *  *  The  other  [side]  which  I  followed  ran  east  [and]  west,  and  contains  over  ten 
leagues.  And  as  from  this  island  I  saw  another  larger  one  to  the  west,  I  clewed  up  tlie  sails  for 
I  bad  gone  all  that  day  until  night  [noon  to  sunset],  because  I  could  not  yet  [otherwise]  have  gone 
to  the  westeru  cape,  to  which  I  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcion,  and  about  sunset 
I  anchored  near  said  cape  in  order  to  learn  whether  there  was  gold  there."  This  is  the  islaud  of 
which  Columbus  wrote,  in  his  letter  to  Santangel  (ante,  p.  38):  ''To  the  second  i.sland  I  gave  the 
name  of  Santa  Maria  de  Concepcion."  It  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  gold;  it  was  the  largest  in 
sight;  the  Guanahani  Indians  reported.  ''That  they  there  wore  very  large  rings  of  gold  ou  their 
legs  and  arms."  Columbus  wrote  that  one  island  taken  possession  of,  the  same  may  be  saiil  of  all; 
but  it  was  his  desire  not  to  pass  any  without  taking  possession,  and  he  did  not.  After  sailing 
from  this  island  he  wrote:  "And  being  in  the  gulf  midway  between  these  two  i.slands  namely 
that  of  Santa  ^Maria  and  tin's  large  one,  to  which  1  gave  the  name  of  Firnandina."  he  found  a  man 
in  a  canoe  who  had  come  "from  the  island  of  San  Salvador,  had  passed  to  Santa  ^laria,  and  was 
now  going  to  la  Fernandina,"  the  very  sequence  he  was  doing.  All  who  are  mindful  of  these  facts 
from  the  journal  of  the  14th,  15th.  and  ICth  of  October,  may  group  them  better  than  this  to  suit 
their  own  mind,  but  in  every  asi>ect  they  will  outweigh  the  assertion  that  he  did  not  stop  at  that 
second  island  which  he  inade  for  on  the  14th,  and  strove  for  on  the  ]5tli. 

Columbus  anchored  at  the  northwest  cajie  of  Crooked  (Santa  IMaria),  at  sunset,  October  15,  and 
waited  there  until  the  following  forenoon,  lie  wrote:  "And  as  from  this  island  I  saw  another  larger 
one  to  the  west,  I  dewed  uj)  the  sails."  It  would  appear  from  this  paragraph  that  the  island 
referred  to  came  into  view  when  he  reached  the  west  cape,  near  sun.set.  Writing  of  what  took 
place  the  next  day,  he  said:  "I  set  sail  for  the  other  large  island  that  a])peared  at  the  west." 
He  begins  the  IGth  with,  "About  noon  I  left  the  ixlandu  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcion  for  the 
island  of  Fernandina,  which  aj)pears  to  bevery  large  to  the  west."  Long  Island  lies  25  miles  west 
of  Crooked,  and  the  range  of  hills  upon  it,  marked  150  feet  high,  are  two  miles  farther.  The 
distance  of  visibility  for  150  feet  is  M  miles,  and  for  Columbus's  lookout,  of  60  feet,  it  is  8.8  miles; 
total,  22. S  miles.     In  consequence  Long  Island  cannot  be  seen  from  Crooked. 

I  have  alluded,  ou  jiage  44,  to  probable  physical  changes  among  the  Bahamas  iu  the  past,  but 
I  shall  not  apjieal  to  these  here.  Seamen  uuderstauil  very  well  that,  in  fa\orable  circumstances, 
the  ajipearance  of  land  is  very  striking  ovei-  coral  islands  which  are  below  the  range  ()f  visibility 
from  the  observer.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  Bahamas,  because  all  the  necessary  conditions 
are  there  :  low  islands  of  white  coral :  not  enough  trees  or  undergrowth  to  hinder  radiation ;  a  high 
degree  of  heat,  and  the  airloaded  with  moisture.  When  a  fall  of  temperature  hapjiens  this  is  precip- 
itated into  a  cloud  caj)  which  often  covers  the  island  like  a  blanket,  and  outlines  it.     It  is  this  and 
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the  blendiuff  of  t-loiul  aurt  land  tliat  makes  the  latter  appear,  frequently,  to  be  above  the  horizoa 
when  truly  below  it.  (') 

Columbus  sailed  from  the  northwest  end  of  Crooked,  October  10,  either  at  10  a.  m.  or  noon,  for  he 
gives  both  times,  toward  the  island  which  appeared  in  the  west.  Calm  weather  retarded  him  until 
daylight  of  the  17th,  when  he  anehored  at  a  cape  of  an  island,  which  he  named  Fernandiua.  Here, 
lie  said,  the  coast  ran  north-north  west  and  south-southeast.  On  the  way  over  he  estimated  the 
distance  from  the  second  to  the  third  island  at  nine  leagues.  After  he  had  arrived  he  called  it 
eight  leagues — 2."). 5  nautical  miles.  A  course  from  Crooked  W.  J  N.  25  miles  strikes  a  cape  <  f 
Long  Island  where  the  coast  line  runs  as  given  by  Columbus.  See  chart  and  the  sub-sketch  of 
Long  Island,  the  latter  on  a  larger  scale,  which  shows  the  cape  and  trend  of  land  more  distinctly. 
The  appearance  of  Long  Island  (Fernandina)  from  Crooked  (Santa  Maria),  the  course  and  dis- 
tance between  them,  the  southeast  cape  and  the  trend  of  the  coast  of  Long  Island  (Fernandina),  all 
conform  accurately  to  the  facts  and  we  need  not  linger  ux)on  them. 

At  noon  of  the  ITtli  of  October,  Columbus  sailed  from  this  southeast  cape,  steering  along  the 
shore  to  the  ^.  i^.  W., "  the  wind  being  S.  W.  and  S.''  When  he  was  near  the  end  of  the  island  "  two 
leagues  off"  he  found  a  marvellous  port  with  two  entrances  formed  by  a  rocky  islet  in  the  middle. 
Both  were  narrow,  but  within  was  ami)le  room  for  100  ships,  if  there  had  been  suflicient  depth 
free  from  obstructions,  with  a  deep  entrance.  He  was  so  much  impressed  with  this  marvellous 
port  that  he  anchored  outside  of  it  and  went  in  with  all  the  boats  and  sounded  it  and  saw  that  it 
was  too  shoal.  This  was  the  tirst  opening  iuto  the  land  that  he  had  met  with  and  he  thought  it 
betokened  a  fresh-water  river,  therefore  he  took  in  the  water  casks.  His  former  visit  to  a  tropical 
i;ountry  was  to  (Guinea  (Africa)  wlierenil  the  openings  into  the  shore  are  made  by  fresh  water  streams. 

The  wind  was  off  the  land,  and  he  reuuiined  in  this  harbor  with  the  boats,  getting  water,  for 
two  hours,  when  he  returned  to  the  vessels  and  sailed.  Columbus  wrote  that  the  eutrance  of  this 
marvellous  port  was  two  leagues  from  the  end  of  the  island.  The  reader  will  observe  how  often 
the  Journal  uses  leagues  and  miles  in  such  a  way  tiuit  an  interchange  of  them  was  possible  on  the 
Admiral's  part  and  very  ])robable  with  the  copyist.(-)  If  the  two  leagues  of  the  joixrnal  were  a 
clerical  error  for  two  Italian  miles,  it  corres|)onds  with  the  chart.  See  sub-sketch  of  Clarence  Har- 
bor, where  the  southeast  entrance  is  two  Italian  miles  (l.G  nautical  miles)  from  Booby  Cay,  the 
visible  extremity  of  the  island ;  and  the  course  to  the  latter  is  N.  W.  He  wrote  that  he  sailed  on 
this  course  until  he  discovered  that  part  of  the  island  which  ran  east  and  west;  and  afterward  the 
Indians  persuaded  him  to  go  back,  and  because  the  wind  ceased  and  then  sprang  up  from  the 
W.  N".  W.,  which  was  contrary  to  his  course,  he  turned  around.  This  and  the  subsequent  courses 
point  out  that  he  was  following  this  east-aud-west  shore  on  a  likely  course  of  W.  Ilv.  "\V.  when  the 
wind  came  out  ahead.  After  turning  around  he  sailed  all  night,  E.  S.  E.,  sometimes  E.  and  also  S.  E. 
to  clear  the  land.  He  wrote  that  the  atmosphere  was  very  misty  and  the  weather  threatening,  but 
that  the  wind  was  light  and  it  did  not  permit  him  to  reach  the  laud  to  anchor,  and  that  it  rained 
hard  after  midnight  until  almost  day.  He  adds,  "We  [are]  at  the  southeast  cape  of  the  island 
where  I  hope  to  anchor  until  it  gets  clear."  He  closes  the  journal  of  the  17th  with  general  remarks, 
which  was  his  frequent  habit.  It  is  evident  that  he  wrote  this  paragraph,  and  the  last  observa- 
tions of  the  17th,  on  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  at  the  southeast  cape  of  the  island,  where,  as  he  was 
exposed  to  rainy  weather  and  light  winds,  he  desired  to  anchor. 

(')  Since  I  navigated  among  the  Bahamas  a  liglit-liouse  has  been  huilt  at  the  N.  W.  end  of  Crooked,  and  I  wrote 
to  T.  J.  McLain,  esq.,  United  States  consul  at  Nassau,  asking  him  to  inquire  from  officials  merely  whether  Long  Island 
could  be  seen  from  it.  This  is  his  answer:  "I  saw  Capt.  W.  H.  Stuart,  who  has  commanded  the  light-house  yacht 
Kichmond  for  many  years,  and  who  is  a  most  trustworthy  person.  He  agreed  to  look  up  the  matter  and  get  me  reli- 
able infiirniation.  The  Richmond  returned  lately  from  a  trip  to  the  windward  light-houses,  and  the  captain  called  to- 
day to  report.  Ho  says  he  inquired  particularly  of  both  the  keepers  at  Bird  Rock  Tower,  and  of  Mr.  Arauha,  who  is 
clerk  of  the  board  of  works  at  that  station,  and  the  three  united  in  saying  that  Long  Island  is  ho(  visible  from  Bird 
Kock  light-house,  that  they  have  never  seen  it,  even  on  the  clearest  day.  A  gentleman  residing  near  there  says  he  has 
seen  smoke  on  it  iu  a  clear  day.  And  all  four  say  that  they  have  freciuently  seen  cloiuls  settle  over  Long  Island  in 
still  weather  li!;c  a  stretch  of  land,  lltdlics  by  G.  V.  F.]  Captain  Stuart  says  that  all  his  own  observations  confirm  the 
foregoing  statements." 

C^)  Xavarrite,  vol.  i,  p.  101,  December  21,  1492:  On  this  day  he  was  at  the  present  bay  of  Acnl  on  the  north  side  of 
Hayti,  and  the  journal  reads:  "The  distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  bottom  of  it  [Acul]  is  about  five  leagues."  This 
is  a  clerical  eiTor  for  five  miles,  because  the  bay  of  Acul  is  25,800  feet  deep,  equal  to  5J  Italian  milesj 
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These  words  imply  that  he  was  at  the  cape  from  which  he  hail  sailed  the  day  before.  In 
other  words,  that  he  had  retraced  his  steps  as  he  was  advised  to  do,  and  getting  back  to  a  familiar 
anchorage,  with  unfavorable  conditions  for  coasting  such  shores,  he  wished  to  anchor  and  wait  for 
clear  weather. 

On  page  49 1  have-asked  the  student  to  take  heed  in  adapting  the  dates  in  Columbus's  journal. 
The  caution  is  necessary  here.  The  log  of  the  18th  of  October  opens  with  a  clause  which  belongs 
to  the  remarks  quoted  above;  for  he  says:  "After  it  cleared  iip  I  followed  the  wind'';  the  last  o* 
this  date  is,  '-At  dawu  I  set  sail."  It  is  enough  to  read  the  journal  of  the  lOtli,  which  was  written 
in  the  evening  of  this  day,  after  arriring  at  the  rocky  islet,  to  see  that  getting  under  way  at  dawn 
of  the  ISth  referred  to  the  same  act  done  at  dawn  of  the  I'Jth.  "What  he  did  on  the  ISth  is  not 
obscure  ;  shitting  tides  and  inconstant  winds  hindered  him  from  following  the  coast  to  a  favorable 
anchorage.  This  appears  from  his  remark  on  the  ISth,  I  "went  around  the  island  as  much  a.s  1 
could,  and  I  anchored  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  sail." 

^Ve  find  recorded  in  the  journal  certain  i>hysical  characteristics  concerning  the  second  island 
which  belong  to  Crooked  only  ;  and  in  like  manner  is  the  third  island  established.  This  is  so  im- 
portant that  I  brietiy  recapitulate.  Columbns  anchored  at  a  cape  of  the  third  where  the  coast  line 
was  north-northwest  and  south-southeast,  lie  followed  it  N.  X.  W.  until  he  came  to  a  marvellous 
l)ort,  two  leagties  [miles?]  from  the  end.  He  sounded  it  in  the  boats  and  found  it  cajiacious.  but 
shallow.  He  sailed  If.  AV.  until  he  opened  that  part  of  the  shore  which  ran  east  and  west;  he 
steered  along  it  W.  y.  W.  till  the  approach  of  night  and  the  advice  of  the  Indians  caused  him  to 
turn  about. 

A  sailor  describing  the  strange  things  seen  in  new  lands  is  likely  to  put  into  his  story  some  of 
the  warmth  of  his  vocation,  but  not  in  his  log.  When  he  enters  the  course  steered,  the  dejith  of 
water,  the  trend  of  the  coast,  and  the  speed  of  his  vessel,  these  are  facts  which  his  daily  duty 
calls  for,  and  the  safety  of  his  ship  may  turn  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  recoiil.  Columbus's  dt- 
scriptiou  of  the  shorelines  and  harl)or  of  the  third  island  relate  to  physical  facts  which  he  ob- 
served. They  are  his  log,  and  they  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  a  third  island 
shall  be  found  answering  to  this  description.  The  sub-sketch  ou  the  chart  shows  at  a  glance  that 
the  southeast  i)art  of  Long  Island  is  the  only  hind  and  wal<-r  that  will  tit.  See  narialive  of  Cap- 
tain Uecher  17tli  and  18th  of  October,  itiite,  fur  ilic  cnranuieincnt  aiising  from  using  another  island 
for  the  track  of  these  two  dajs. 

There  is  an  element  of  time  here  which  is  important  as  it  limits  the  ground  i)asseil  over  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  17th.  The  Admiral  left  the  southeast  cape  at  noon  and  turned  around  while 
heading  W.  N.  AV.,  and  then  he  steered  an  opposite  course  diuing  the  night,  to  clear  the  land.  It 
is  fair  to  select  sunset,  5^  40"',  as  the  time  of  his  turning.  As  long  as  he  could  see  the  land  and 
reefs  he  might  keep  on,  but  not  after  dark,  lie  would  choose  the  day  only  to  exi)lore  new  shores. 
In  the  night  he  might  retrace  his  steps  steering  well  off,  or  anchor,  or  heave  to,  or  stand  off  and 
on,  nothing  else.  The  distance  from  the  southeast  cape  past  the  shallow  port  and  around  to  the 
end  of  the  east-and-west  sirle  is  22  nautical  miles.  As  he  stopped  at  tlie  above  port  two  hours,  he 
was  under  way  only  3''  40"'.  This  gives  a  speed  of  0  miles  an  hour,  which  is  fully  as  much  as  his 
vessels  were  likely  to  do.  Any  track  which  is  longer,  or  which  rerpiires  more  speed  than  this, 
must  be  very  liable  to  error. 

If  ( 'olunibns  turned  at  sunset  on  the  17th  and  returned  to  the  southeast  cape  at  '"almost  day'' 
of  the  18th  he  sailed  in  a  night  which  had  ten  hours  of  darkness,  the  distance  he  went  over  in 3''  40'" 
of  day.  This  is  not  strange.  In  addition  to  the  various  courses  steered  to  cleiar  the  land,  he  says^ 
of  this  night,  that  the  atmospliere  waS  misty  and  the  weather  threatening,  but  the  irliid  lii/ht. 
The  fact  that  he  followed  this  shore  at  ail  during  such  a  moonless  nigjit  is  proof  that  he  had  gone 
along  it  the  day  previous  and  learned  the  direction  of  the  shores,  so  that  he  retraced  his  steps 
without  much  hazard  provided  he  utecred  icell  off.  This  he  could  do;  for  in  coasting  the  island  th(. 
afternoon  before  he  must  have  observed  that  there  was  no  land  on  the  other  side  to  pick  him  u]!. 

Columbus  is  now  at  anchor  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  south  end  of  the  third,  or  Long  Island 
(Fernandina).  He  sailed  from  here  at  dawn  on  the  19th.  Sunrise  was  at  0''  21'",  twilight  1''  I'J"', 
dawn  at  5''  2  \  The  tlag  ship  steered  S.  K.,  the  I'inta  E.  and  S.  E.,  and  the  Nina  S.  S.  E.  Three  hours 
had  not  elapsed  when  thej-  saw  an  island  to  the  east  for  which  all  the  vessels  headed,  and  before 
mid-day  they  arrived  at  the  northern  extremity,  where  there  is  a  rocky  islet.    I  take  this  to  be  the 
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north  ciitl  of  Foituiie  Island.  Sec  chart  and  sub-sketch  of  Crooked  Ishmd  anchorages.  Tl  e 
Admiral  gives  no  distances  in  sailing  across.  If  he  was  fairly  under  way  at  5''  30"'  and  anchored 
at  11''  30"',  the  time  was  G  hours,  half  of  which  he  steered  S.  E.  and  half  E.,  making  E.  S.  E.  if  each 
three  hours  was  equal  speed.  From  the  south  end  of  Long  Island  to  the  north  end  of  Fortune  the 
course  and  distance  are  E.  by  S.  i|  S.  32  nautical  unles.  This  gives  a  little  more  than  5.3  miles  an 
hour,  which  is  fair  sailing  for  his  vessels.  Columbus  wrote  ou  the  evening  of  the  19th  that  this 
rocky  islet  "lay  from  the  island  of  Feriiandina,  Miieuce  I  had  come  cast  [and]  Avest,  and  the  coast 
afterwards  ran  from  the  rocky  islet  to  the  westward,  and  there  was  in  it  twelve  leagues."  If  the 
last  clause  is  au  error  for  12  Italian  miles,  it  agrees  with  the  chart,  as  the  coast  inclines  from  here 
two  points  to  the  west  and  measures  10.5  nautical  miles,  or  13.2  Italian  miles. 

Long  Island  is  invisible  from  the  rocky  islet,  and  the  line  between  them  is  not  east  and  west. 
In  steering  from  Feruandina  Columbus  spread  his  vessels  from  au  E.  to  a  S.  S.  E.  course,  to  get  hold 
of  the  land  ;  then  lie  drew  them  together  on  one  course  and  afterward  anchored.  A  bearing  eu- 
terctl  at  this  time  with  reference  to  au  island  uo  longer  in  sight,  and  from  which  they  had  arrived 
by  steering  several  courses,  might  easily  be  If  points  in  error. 

Fortune  is  the  fourth  island  of  Columbus's  visitation,  the  one  he  named  after  that  manful  and 
lovable  (lueen,  Isabela,  who  scut  him  on  his  way  when  kings  and  councils  rejected  him.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  journal  makes  the  third  island  lie  west  of  the  second,  and  the  fourth  east  of  the 
third.  This  brings  the  second  aiul  fourth  adjacent  to  each  other,  as  they  ai'c  found  upon  the  chart. 
If  a  landsman  tliinks  that  the  Admiral  ought  to  have  known  that  the  laud  now  north  of  him  was 
the  same  which  lay  south  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  it  can  be  answered  truly,  that  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  things  in  the  vocation  of  the  sea  is  the  recognition  of  lands  or  islands  that  have  no  con- 
spicuous marks.  Light-houses,  beacons,  and  pilotage  grew  out  of  this  ditticulty.  Columbus  sees 
the  opposite  side  of  Crooked,  after  an  inter\al  during  which  he  was  harassed  by  navigating  the  shores 
of  the  third  island.  He  comes  in  sight  of  it  for  the  second  time,  wliile  steering  a  course  opposite  to 
that  which  he  steered  at  first;  and  of  all  islands  to  distinguish,  one  from  the  other,  or  the  different 
sides,  the  Bahamas  are  the  most  puzzling,  owing  to  their  similarity.  Irving,  vol.  i,  p.  -133,  wrote 
of  the  Admiral:  "On  his  second  voyage  returning  from  Cuba,  he  coasted  the  southern  side  of  his 
favorite  island  of  Haiti  without  recognizing  it  until  a  cacique  came  off  and  addressed  him  by 
his  title  and  used  several  words  of  Castilian.  The  news  spread  joy  throughout  tlie  shiiis.''  The 
mountains  of  Haiti  are  0,000  feet  high  and  are  easily  recognized  now,  for  we  know  their  height 
and  have  excellent  maps;  but  Columbus  was  making  discoveries  where  the  islands  seemed  to  be 
innumerable;  he  was  not  surveying,  nor  had  he  any  instruments  by  which  he  could  lay  down  accu- 
rately the  relative  bearings  of  the  lands. 

The  first  part  of  the  journal  of  October  20  remarks  upon  the  failure  of  the  vessels  to  get  to  tlie 
eastward  of  Isabella,  either  by  the  northeast  or  south,  on  account  of  shallow  water.  This  agrees  with 
the  present  cartography  of  Fortune  Island.  My  position  here  derives  strength  from  a  statement 
in  the  journal  of  November  20.  Xararrete,  p.  61:  On  this  day  the  Admiral  was  25  leagues — 79. G 
nautical  miles — X.  E.  f  X.  from  I'uerto  del  Principe,  adnntted  to  be  the  present  Cuban  port  of 
Tanamo.  The  appendix  chart  has  the  20th  of  Xovember  laid  down  at  75  miles  only,  arising  from 
the  use  of  3  as  a  multiplier  for  leagues,  instead  of  3.1813.  The  Admiral  said  that  ou  this  day  he 
was  12  leagues — 38.2  nautical  miles — from  Isabella.  From  here  to  Fortune  Island,  which  I  call 
Isabella,  the  distance  is  36  miles;  but  to  Great  Inagua,  >i'avarrete's  Isabella,  there  are  CO  miles;  to 
Long  Island,  Irving's  Isabella,  67,  and  to  Crooked,  selected  by  Captain  Becher,  53.  The  journal 
adds  that  he  could  have  anchored  at  Isabella,  but  did  not  wish  to,  for  fear  that  the  Indians  he  had 
brought  from  Guanahani  might  escape,  as  the  distance  between  these  two  islands  was  but  eight 
leagues — 25.5  nautical  miles.  Fortune  is  36  miles  from  Samana;  Crooked  and  Watling,  the  Isa- 
bL41a  and  Guanahani  of  Captain  Becher,  are  68  miles  apart;  Grand  Turk  and  Great  Inagua,  the 
Isabella  of  Navarrete,  are  101. 

At  the  beginning  of  October  24  Columbus  sailed  from  the  rocky  islet,  at  the  north  end  of  Fortune, 
on  a  predetermined  W.  S.  W.  course.  The  day  was  characterized  by  rain,  calms,  little  wind,  and 
then  a  "lovely"  breeze.  At  nightfall,  5^  36",  the  southwest  cape  of  Fernandina  (Long  Island) 
bore  X.  AV.  distant  22.3  miles.  This  is  known  at  sea  as  "departure."  The  night  of  the  21th-25th 
he  had  strong  winds  with  rain,  and  being  on  uidcuowu  gi'ouiid  he  first  reduced,  then  took  in  all 
sail.    He  said  he  had  made  much  headway,  of  which  he  was  doubtful,  but  he  estimated  that  he 
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did  not  go  this  uigbt  two  leagues.  The  diieetioii  of  the  vriud  is  not  noted.  He  says  that  it  grew 
strong  suddenly,  with  mist  and  rain.  Sneh  wind  and  weather  are  well  known  among  the  Bahamas; 
f  hey  are  the  sudden  rain  squalls  which  are  common  from  the  northward  and  westward  {ante,  p.  45.) 
At  sunrise  on  the  2jth  he  made  sail  at  W.  S.  "\V.,  hut  at  9  a.  ni.  he  steered  west — no  doubt  to  make 
the  former  course  good,  which  he  had  lost  somewhat  in  the  night,  by  drifting  under  bare  poles. 

At  ;!  p.  m.  the  Admiral  saw  land.  "There  were  seven  or  eight  islands,  all  extending  from 
north  to  south  ;  distant  from  them  five  leagues,"  13.9  nautical  miles.  He  auchored  on  the  L'Gth  of 
October  in  the  shallow  water  south  of  these,  which  he  called  Sand  Islands.  The  course  and  dis- 
tant from  the  rocky  islet  to  the  south  sand  island  are  W.  S.  W.  82  miles.  The  same  from  the 
"departure" — night  fiill  of  October  ilth-^W.  S.  AY.  (!5  miles.  The  .journal  gives  the  following 
distances  between  '-departure"  and  Sand  Islands:  Xight  of  the  24tli-l.'jth,  not  two  leagues.  Five 
leagues  to  9  a.  m.  on  the  25tli.  From  9  to  3  p.  m.,  44  miles,  and  then  5  leagues  to  the  Sand  Islands. 
Ten  leagues,  44  Italian  miles,  are  66.S  nautical  miles.  This  accord  between  the  log  and  the 
truth,  on  the  largest  run  the  Admiral  made  in  the  Bahamas,  is  not  accidental.  In  the  joiirual  of  the 
23d-24th,  we  see  that  he  is  disappointed  with  the  poverty  of  the  laud  and  peojde,  aud  his  ardent 
temperament  seizes  upon  what  the  Indians  called  Cuba,  to  signify  that  land  of  gold  and  si)ices  and 
large  ships  for  which  Le  had  sailed  from, Spain — Cipango  (Jai»an).  He  carefully  notes  the  direction 
to  it,  pointed  out  by  the  natives,  who  would  be  most  likely  to  indicate  the  way  their  canoes  went, 
touching  at  intermediate  laud,  lie  believes  this  course  is  \V.  S.  W.,  aud  to  make  it  good  he  would 
l)ut  forward  all  his  skill. 

About  <jO  uiilesX.  N.  E.  of  the  mirtlieast  coast  of  Cuba,  a  line  of  cays  and  islands  extend  X.  y.  W. 
i  W.  and  S.  S.  E.  i  E.  for  21  miles.  The  priucii>al  ones  are  eight  :  Xnrse,  Bonavista,  Kacoou,  Double 
Breasted,  Mayeock,  Hog,  Great  Ragged,  and  Little  Bagged.  From  the  southernmost  a  coral  bank 
stretches  28  miles  south,  aud  30  east,  having  from  4  to  11  fathoms  of  water,  interspersed  with  rocky 
heads  aud  shoal  spots.  Tliis  is  known  as  the  "Columbus  Bank  ";  it  terminates  the  Great  Bahama 
Bank  on  the  southeast.  Here,  then,  is  the  fifth  island,  or  islands,  visited  by  Columbus;  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  such  a  string  of  islands,  aud  bank  of  sfiallow  water  stretching  from  them, 
described  so  correctly  iu  the  joiu'ual,  cannot  be  found  anyichtre  clfte  in  the  Bahamas. 

He  left  this  anchorage  Saturday,  October  27th  at  sunrise  (0''  23"")  and  steered  S.  S.  AV.  for 
Cuba.  By  snnset  (5"'  37™)  he  had  nmde  17  leagues — 54.1  nautical  miles — about  4.8  knots  an  hour. 
He  saw  the  land  before  dark,  but  kept  off  "on  the  look-out  during  the  night  with  much  rain.'' 
Sunday  he  resumed  his  course  8.  S.  W.,  striving  to  reach  the  nearest  laud.  Arriving  there  he 
entered  a  beautiful  river  which  had  12  fathoms  at  the  mouth.  The  courses  "logged"  from  the  Sand 
Islands  are  S.  S.  W.,  and  the  distance  54.1  miles,  which  was  made  by  sunset  Saturday.  In  the  night 
he  probably  held  his  position.  Sunday  he  again  steered  S.  S.  W.,  but  as  the  time  of  anchoring  is 
not  given,  we  do  not  know  how  much  more  was  made  on  this  course.  It  is  certain,  only,  that  the 
distance  from  the  Sand  Islands  to  this  Cuban  ])ort  was  more  than  the  run  to  Saturday  night,  54.1 
miles.  If  he  anchored  early  Sunday,  whicli  is  probable  from  the  soundings  and  explorations  he 
made  on  this  day,  it  did  not  exceed  it  but  little. 

Columbus  designated  this  beautiful  river  and  i)ort  with  his  favorite  title,  San  Salvador.  This 
name  has  not  been  preserved,  and  each  investigator  jwints  out  his  own  choice.  I  select  Port 
Padre.  The  course  aud  distance  on  this  chart,  from  tlie  Sand  Islands,  are  S.  W.  \  S.  (53  miles. 
Some  authorities  place  Padre  ten  miles  farther  west,  in  which  case  it  would  be  S.  W.  J  S.  71  miles' 
The  currents  here  are  thus  sixiken  of  in  the  ^Yv>it  India  Pilot,  vol.  i,  p.  C:  "Sometime  the  current 
on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba  as  far  west  as  Matanzas  runs  one  to  four  knots  to  the  westward." 
Q'lie  vessels  of  Columbus  were  under  its  iuHuence  from  Saturday  afternoon  until  he  entered  the 
river,  and  as  I  allow  no  variation  to  the  compass  (sec  Appendix  C),  his  true  course  should  be  as 
nnich  to  the  west  of  S.  S.  AV.  as  the  current  dritted  him.  Port  Naranjo  answers  the  description 
of  the  journal  as  well  as  Padre,  but  it  is  S.  '^  W.  (Ji'  miles  from  Soutli  Bagged,  and  a  vessel  could 
not,  of  coarse,  get  to  it  steering  S.  S.  W.  with  a  westerly  current.  1  choose  Padre  because  it  is  the 
only  port  west  of  Xaranjo  that  has  depth  of  water  enough  at  the  mouth  to  satisfy  the  journal,  and 
iu  other  respects  is  free  of  objections.  See  Slie«'t  II,  Harbors  and  nnchorof/i's  on  the  north  coast  of 
Cuba,  from  a  !<panish  plan,  U.  S.  Hydrographical  Oltice,  187<i,  which  jjives  the  soundings  of  Port 
Padre.     Outside  are  S.J  fathoms;  at  the  entrance,  14;  then  8,  (i,  10,  aud  9,  through  to  the  harbor. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  I  have  laid  down  a  track  for  the  vessels  of  Columbus  from  Padre  west, 
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as  far  as  Boca  de  Giiajaba,  -where  lie  probably  turned.  He  then  coasted  the  uortbeast  shore  of 
Cuba,  crossed  to  Hayti,  aud  followed  the  north  side  to  the  present  bay  of  Samana,  where  his  first 
voyage  in  the  Xew  World  ended.  This  track  coincides,  sometimes,  with  the  track  of  Xavarrete, 
but  both  are  liable  to  be  inaccurate,  owing  to  the  imi^erfection  of  the  charts  of  the  north  coast 
line  of  Cuba  aud  Hayti. 

"Washington  Irving  lays  so  much  stress  upon  Herrera's  description  of  the  voyage  uf  Ponce  de 
Leon  through  the  Bahamas  that  I  am  constrained  to  examine  its  merit  at  the  hazard  of  making 
this  paper  wearisome  to  the  reader.  The  translation  from  Herrera  is  in  his  Columbus,  revised 
edition,  vol.  i,  pp.  37S-379  :  "  Leaving  Aguada  in  Porto  Eico  they  steered  to  the  X.  W.  by  X.  and 
in  five  days  arrived  at  an  island  called  El  Viejo  iu  latitude  22°  30'  X.  The  next  day  they  arrived 
at  a  small  island  of  the  Lucayos  called  Caycos.  On  the  eighth  day  they  anchored  at  another 
island  called  Yaguna  iu  24°,  on  the  eighth  day  out  from  Porto  Pico.  Thence  they  passed  to  the 
island  of  Manuega,  in  24°  30',  and  on  the  eleventh  day  they  reached  Guanahani,  which  is  in  25°  40' 
N.  This  island  of  Guanahani  was  the  first  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  and  which 
he  called  San  Salvador.'' 

Irving  remarks  upon  this  that  the  latitudes  ai-e  placed  too  high,  but  that  the  substance  is  con- 
clusively in  favor  of  Cat  Island.  He  says  Ponce  de  Leon's  first  island.  El  Viejo,  must  have  beeu 
Turk's  Island.  This  agrees  with  the  old  maps.  The  second  he  thinks  was  one  of  the  Caycos. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  The  third,  he  says,  was  probably  Mariguana.  But  Herrera  gives 
the  third  as  Yaguna ;  and  by  the  old  maps  this  appears  to  be  the  present  Inagua.  Irving  calls  the 
fourth  island  Crooked ;  Herrera's  fourth  is  Manuega,  considered  by  scholars  to  be  that  now  known 
as  Mariguana.  The  fifth  island  Irving  says  is  Isla  Larga  (Long  Island),  and  lastly  Guanahaui. 
This  would  make  Guanahani  the  sixth,  but  the  narrative  above  gives  only  five  islands  touched  at. 

It  seems  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  Ponce  de  Leon  left  Aguado  aud  steered  1^.  49°  IS' 
"VV.  287  miles  to  El  Viejo  (Grand  Turk).  The  next  day  he  ran  over  to  one  of  the  southerly  Caycos 
cays  some  30  miles  to  the  southward  and  westward.  He  arrived  on  the  eighth  day  at  Yaguna,  prob- 
ably Little  Inagua,  75  miles  to  the  westward  of  his  last  place.  Thence  he  steered  to  the  north- 
ward 55  miles  to  Manuega  (Mariguana),  the  fourth  island  since  leaving  Porto  Rico.  From  Mari- 
guana his  next  stopping-place  is  Guanahani.  Herrera  writes  that  on  the  eighth  day  out  Pouce  de 
Leon  was  at  Y'aguua  (Little  Inagua),  aud  on  the  11th  at  Guanahani,  having  touched  at  Manuega 
(Mariguana)  on  the  way.  This  gives  three  days  from  Yaguna  (Little  Inagua)  to  Guanahaui,  in- 
cluding one  anchorage  at  Manuega  (Mariguana).  The  distance  is  108  miles  from  Little  Inagua 
to  Samana,  touching  at  Mariguaua.    The  same  to  WatUng  is  176,  and  to  Cat  213. 

Pouce  de  Leon  was  five  days  from  Porto  Pico  to  Grand  Turk,  2S7  miles,  equal  to  57.4  miles  a 
day,  on  a  straight  course,  clear  of  the  laud  aud  within  the  '"trades".  If  we  use  this  distance  to 
measure  his  run  from  Little  Inagua  to  Guanahaui — aud  we  have  no  other — theu  these  two  islands 
were  three  days  apart,  172.2  miles.  But  he  stopped  at  Manuega  (Mariguana)  on  the  way,  so  we 
can  only  reduce  this  distance  by  guess.  But  the  less  the  distance  the  greater  the  probability  that 
Guanahani  was,  in  the  opinions  of  the  couteuiporaries  of  Columbus,  an  island  not  far  from  Manuega 
(Mariguana).  If  Ponce  de  Leon  left  Little  Inagua,  touched  at  JMariguaua,  aud  then  anchored  at 
Samana  (Guanahani),  the  sequence  is  apparent  and  the  distance,  108  miles  in  three  days,  including 
one  stop,  is  fair.  But  to  Cat,  213  miles  iu  the  same  time,  would  be  greater  speed  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  voyage,  and  there  are  several  large  intervening  islands  where  he  was  likely  to  anchor, 
as  he  did  between  Aguado  and  Manuega  (Mariguana). 

Herrera  was  the  ofdcial  historiographer  of  the  Indies  iu  the  sixteenth  century,  and  he  had 
exclusive  access  to  the  original  documents  of  Columbus  and  other  explorers.  Therefore  he  is  a 
good  witness  to  cite  against  the  assertious  in  favor  of  Grand  Turk  and  Mariguana.  If  Ponce  de 
Leon  sailed /rom  each  of  these  islands  to  Guanahani,  neither  can  be  the  first  landfall  of  (^olnmbus 
iu  the  view  of  this  historian. 

CONCLlTglON. 

There  is  a  common  belief  that  the  first  lauding-place  is  settled  by  one  or  another  of  the 
authors  cited  here.  I^everthelcss,  I  trust  to  have  shown,  paragrai>h  by  paragraph,  wherein  their 
several  tracks  are  contrary  to  the  journal,  inconsistent  with  the  true  cartography  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  to  the  discredit,  measurably,  both  of  Columbus  aud  of  Las  Casas.    The  obscurity  and 
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the  carelessness  wliich  appear  in  part  of  the  diary  through  the  Bahamas  offer  no  obstacle  to  this 
demonstration,  pro\ided  that  they  do  not  extend  to  the  "log"  or  nautical  part. 

Columbus  went  to  sea  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  served  there  almost  continuously 
for  twenty-three  years.  The  strain  of  a  sea -faring  life,  from  so  tender  au  age,  is  not  conducive  to 
literary  exactness.  Still,  for  the  very  reason  of  this  sea  experience,  the  "log"  should  be  correct. 
This  is  composed  of  the  courses  steered,  distances  sailed  over,  bearings  of  islands  from  one  another, 
trend  of  shores,  &c.  The  recording  of  these  is  the  daily  business  of  seamen,  and  here  the  entries 
were  by  Columbus  himself,  chiefly  to  enable  him  on  his  return  to  Spain  to  construct  that  nautical 
map  which  is  promised  in  the  prologue  of  the  first  voyage. 

In  crossing  the  Atlantic  the  Admiral  understated  to  the  crew  each  day's  run,  so  that  they 
should  not  know  how  far  they  had  gone  into  an  unliuown  ocean.  Las  Casas  was  aware  of  this 
counterfeit  "log,"  but  his  abridgment  is  from  that  one  which  Colnmbus  kept  for  his  own  use. 

If  the  complicated  courses  and  distances  in  this  were  originally  wrong,  or  if  the  coi>y  of  them 
is  false,  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  be  "plotted"  upon  a  correct  chart.  Conversely  if  they  aic 
made  to  conform  to  a  succession  of  islands  among  which  he  is  known  to  have  sailed,  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  a  genuine  transcript  of  the  authentic  "log"  of  Columbus,  and,  reciprocally,  that  we 
have  the  true  track,  the  beginning  of  which  is  the  eventful  landfall  of  October  12,  1492. 

The  student  or  critical  reader,  and  the  seaman,  will  have  to  determine  whether  the  writer  has 
established  this  conformity.  The  public,  probably,  desires  to  have  the  question  settled,  but  it  will 
hardlj"  take  any  interest  in  a  discussion  that  has  no  practical  bearing,  and  which  for  its  elucidation 
leans'so  much  upon  the  jargon  of  the  sea. 

It  is  not  flattering  to  the  English  or  Si)anisli  speaking  peoples,  that  the  four  hundredth  anni- 
versary- of  this  great  event  draws  nigh,  and  is  likely  to  catch  us  still  flonudcriug,  touiMiiiig  the  first 
landing-place. 

Sl'M^MAKT. 

First.  There  is  no  objection  to  Samaiia  in  rcspei-t  to  size,  position,  or  slia])e.  That  it  is  a 
little  island,  lying  east  and  west,  is  in  its  favor.  Q'he  erosion  at  the  east  end  by  which  islets  have 
been  tormed,  recalls  the  assertion  of  Columbus  that  there  it  could  be  cut  oft"  in  (wo  days  and  made 
into  an  ishiii<l.  The  Nassau  vessels  still  find  a  snug  arichorngc  here  during  tlie  N.  E.  trades. 
These  blew  half  a  gale  of  wind  at  the  time  ot  the  landfall;  yet  Navarrete,  Aarnhagen,  aiul 
Captain  Becher  anchored  the  squadron  on  the  windward  sides  of  the  cinal  reefs  of  their  respective 
islands,  a  '•/«'  ghoreP  (See  the  chart.)  The  absence  of  permanent  lagoons  at  Samana  I  hnv(> 
t.'ied  to  explain  on  p.  -14. 

Second.  The  course  from  Samana  to  Crooked  is  to  tlie  southwest,  whit-ii  is  tlie  direction  (liat 
the  Admiral  said  he  should  steer  "(oiiiorniw  evening."  Tlie  distance  given  by  him  corresponds 
with  the  chart. 

Third.  Tlie  .second  island,  Santa  .Maria,  is  described  as  having  two  sides  which  made  a  right 
angle,  and  the  length  of  each  is  given.  This  points  directly  to  Crooked  and  Ackliu.  Both  form 
one  island,  so  fitted  to  tlie  words  of  the  journal  as  cannot  be  done  with  any  other  land  of  the 
Bahamas. 

Fourth.  The  cour.se  and  distance  from  Crooked  to  Long  Island  is  th;it  wliich  the  Admiral  gives 
from  Santa  ^laria  to  Feriiandiiia. 

Filth.  Long  Island,  the  third,  is  accurately  describeil.  The  trend  of  the  shores  "iiortii- 
northwest  and  south-southeast";  the  "marvellous port"  and  "the  coast  which  runs  east  [and]  west,"' 
can  nowhere  be  found  excejit  at  the  southeast  part  of  Long  Islainl. 

Sixth.  The  journal  is  obscure  in  regard  to  the  fourth  island.  The  best  way  tti  find  it,  is  to 
"plot"  the  conr.ses/o>vr«/-f?  from  the  third  island,  and  tiie  courses  and  distances  backtcaid  from  the 
fifth.    These  lead  to  Fortune  for  the  fourth. 

Seventh.  The  Bagged  Islands  are  the  fifth.  These  he  named  las  ixlasdc  Arena — Sand  Islands. 
They  lie  W.  S.  W.  from  t\w  fourth,  and  this  is  the  course  the  Admiral  adhered  to.  lie  did  not  "log" 
all  the  run  made  between  these  islands ;  in  conse(pience  the  "  log"  falls  short  of  the  true  distance, 
as  it  ought  to.  These  "seven  or  eight  islands,  all  extending  from  north  to  -south,"  and  having 
shoal  water  "six  leagues  to  the  south"  of  them  are  seen  on  the  chart  at  a  "lance. 
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Eighth.  The  course  and  distance  from  these  to  Port  Padre,  in  Cuba,  is  reasonable.  The  west- 
erly current,  the  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  of  Padre,  and  the  general  description,  are  free  of 
difficulties.  The  true  distance  is  greater  than  the  "logged"  because  Columbus  again  omits  part  of 
his  run.  It  would  be  awkward  if  the  true  distances  from  the  fourtli  to  the  fifth  islands,  and  from 
the  latter  to  Padre,  had  fallen  short  of  the  "  log,"  since  it  would  make  the  unexplainable  situation 
which  occurs  in  Irving's  course  and  distance  from  Mucaras  Ecef  to  Boca  de  Caravela  {ante,  p.  3(>). 

From  end  to  end  of  the  Samaua  track  there  are  but  three  discrepancies.  At  the  third  island 
(ante,  p.  21)  two  leagues  ought  to  be  two  miles.  At  the  fourth  island  {ante,  p.  23)  twelve  leagues 
ought  to  be  twelve  miles.  The  bearing  between  the  third  and  fourth  islands  is  not  quite  as  the  chart 
has  it,  nor  does  it  agree  with  the  courses  he  steered  (ante,  p.  23).  These  three  are  fairly  explained, 
and  I  think  that  no  others  can  be  mustered  to  disturb  the  concord  between  this  track  and  the  Journal.  (') 

In  this  paper  I  mention  only  the  publications  containing  what  was  indispensable  to  the  discus- 
sion. The  student  who  is  eager  to  sift  the  matter  further  will  derive  mitch  aid  by  searching  among 
the  following: 

Bartlett,  John  Ilussell.  Bihlioyraphieal  notices  of  rare  and  curious  bools  relating  to  America, 
printed  in  the  XVth  and  XVIth  Centuries  (1482-1601)  in  the  library  of  the  late  John  Carter  Brown, 
of  Providence,  E.  I.    Providence,  printed  for  private  distribution,  1875. 

Harrisse,  Henry.  Bibliotheca  Americana  Vetustissima:  a  description  of  works  relating  to 
America,  published  between  1192-1551.    Kew  York,  186G. 

[idem  :  containing  additions.]    Paris,  1872. 

Eich,  Obadiah.  A  catalogue  of  hool^,  relating  ]prineii)ally  to  America,  arranged  under  the 
years  in  which  they  were  printed.    London,  1832. 

Bibliotheca  Americana  Xova  ;  or  a  catalogue  of  books  in  various  languages,  relating  to 

America,  printed  since  the  year  1700.     Parts  I,  1701-lSOO,  and  II,  ISOl-lSll.    Loudon,  1840. 

Bibliotheca  Americana  ^'etlls  :  Books  relating  to  America,  1193-1700  [also]  Supplement. 

London,  181G. 

Stevens,  Henry.  Historical  and  geographical  notes  on  the  earliest  discoveries  in  America  : 
1453_15,'{()  [with]  fac-similes  of  many  of  the  earliest  maps  and  charts  of  America.  Xew  Haven  and 
London,  1809. 

Winsor,  Justin.  Columhus  ;  a  bibliographical  note  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Ticlinor  collection. 
Boston  Public  Library,  Bulletin  No.  10,  1876. 

I  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  intelligent  help  to — 

The  Superintendent  and  assistants  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

H.  L.  Tiiomas,  esq.,  translator  of  the  United  States  State  Department. 

Eear- Admiral  John  Eodgers,  United  States  Navy,  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Observatory,  and  his  assistants. 

A.  E.  Spoftbrd,  esq..  Librarian  of  Congi-ess. 

J.  Carson  Brevoort,  esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

T.  J.  McLain,  esq.,  United  States  consul  at  Nassau,  New-  Providence,  Bahamas. 

Capt.  J.  C.  P.  de  Krafft,  United  States  Navy,  hydrographer  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
Navy  Department,  and  his  assistants. 

Commander  Juan  N.  Montajo,  Eoyal  Spanish  Navy. 

Professor  Pedro  IMontaldo,  Instructor  in  Spanish  at  the  LTnited  States  Naval  Academy. 

W.  H.  Tillinghast,  esq.,  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  class  of  1877. 

Woodbury  Lowery,  esq.,  M.  A.,  of  Harvard  University,  class  of  1S75. 

Theodore  F.  Dwight,  esq.,  of  the  State  De])artment. 

Prof.  A.  M.  E.  Elliott,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  the  Navy  Departmentfor  assistance,  and  to  the  following  libraries  for  invalu- 
able facilities :  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  of  the  State  and  of  the  Navy  Department  in  Washington, 
the  Lenox  and  Astor  Libraries  in  New  York,  and  the  Library  of  Harvard  University  in  Cambridge. 

(')  La  Cosa's  map  preserves  the  name  of  Guauahani  instead  of  San  Salvador.  It  is  evident  tliat  tbis  sturdy  old 
seaman  was  licedful  of  the  fixnd  names.  There  are  obvious  aud  strong  reasons  for  saving  enchorial  names  froui  oblit- 
eration, lu  this  case  Gnanahani  is  the  oldest  American  n.ame  we  have.  It  is  all  that  remaius  from  the  wreck  which  the 
white  man  made  of  this  gentle  race.  If  ever  there  shall  he  any  agreement  upon  Samana,  for  the  first  landiug-place, 
I  hope  that  the  name  of  Guauahani  may  he  restored  to  it. 
App.  18 8 
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APPENDIX  A. 
Age  op  Columbus. 

The  range  of  yeai's  ascribed  to  his  birth  is  from  1435-'3C  to  144G-'47. 

For  1435-36  are  Bonnefoux,  Irving',  Bernalrtez,  Napione,  Navarrete,  Hnmbolt,  and  Lnigi  Co- 
lombo. 

For  1441,  Charlevoix. 

For  1445,  Cladera  and  Bossi. 

For  1446,  Munoz. 

For  1447,  Spotorno  and  Eobertson. 

For  1446-"47,  see  SelectXetters  of  Columbus,  2d  edition,  by  II.  II.  Major,  introdnction,  pp.  xxxii- 
xxxiv.  '*^' 

If  he  was  born  in  1435  his  age  was  fifty-seven  when  he  discovered  the  Xew  World;  if  in  1447 
he  was  forty-five. 

Without  attempting  an  investigation  of  the  question,  I  refer  to  the  following  exploit  of  Colum- 
bus as  bearing  upon  it,  Irving's  revised  edition  of  Cohimhusj  vol.  i,  pp.  28-29: 

"The  first  account  of  his  being  engaged  in  a  naval  expedition  wa.s  one  fitted  in  14.5!t  by  J(»hii 
of  Aujou,  Duke  of  Calabria,  to  make  a  descent  upon  Xaples  to  recover  that  kingdom  for  his  father. 
It  lasted  [this  struggle]  four  years  [until  1463].  During  this  expedition  dihimbus  was  detached  on 
a  perilous  cruise  to  cut  out  a  galley  from  the  harbor  of  Tunis.  Columbus  himself  relates  that  when 
he  arrived  oif  San  Pedro,  in  Sardinia,  he  heard  that  there  were  two  ships  and  a  carrack  with  the 
gall(»y,  by  wliich  information  the  crew  refused  to  go  on,  and  determined  to  go  to  Marseilles  for  re- 
enforcements.  Columlius  apparently  acipiiesced,  but  altering  the  compass-card  lu-  so  deceived 
them  as  to  arrive  off  Tunis  instead  of  Marseilles." 

Columbus  wrote  to  King  Ferdinand  (iMajor,  introduction,  p.  xxxvi):  "It  happened  to  me  that 
King  Bene  (whom  God  has  taken  to  himself)  sent  me  to  Tunis  to  capture  the  galley  l-'ernandiua," 
&c.  If  the  king  sent  him  on  this  hazardous  and  independent  enterprise  during  the  last  year  of 
the  expedition  to  Naples — 1463 — he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  if  born  in  1447.  The  naval  ])ro- 
fession  will  not  admit  that  any  authority,  either  ancient  or  modern,  would  intrust  to  a  boy  of  sixteen 
the  execution  of  a  deed  likely  to  put  to  the  proof  the  ability  of  an  able  and  efficient  seaman. 

If  we  take  1435-36  for  the  year  of  his  birth — and  there  the  weight  of  authority  lies — he  was 
twenty-seven  to  tweuty-eight  when  he  went  to  Tunis,  and  fifty-six  to  fifty-seven  when  he  landed 
on  Ciuanahani.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  was  fifty  to  fifty-one,  rather  than  thirty- 
nine  to  forty,  when  he  oflered  his  plan  to  the  king  and  queen  of  iSjiain ;  and  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  tedious  solicitation,  that  he  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  fifty  six  to  fifty-seven 
years  of  age  when  lie  saw  tiie  >.'ew  World. 


APPENDIX  li. 
Mile  and  Leagxje  op  Colttmbus. 

In  Navarrete,  1st  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  25S,  Columbus  wrote :  "  .56'r;  miles  to  an  equinoctial  degree." 

Page  300,  fourth  voyage :  "The  world  is  iu)t  so  large  as  the  common  oi)inion  makes  it,  one 
degree  of  the  equinoctial  line  nu-asuring  only  56:5  miles." 

Page  3,  August  3,  1492:  "  Steered  southward  until  sunset  under  a  strong  sea  breeze,  making 
60  miles,  which  are  15  leagues." 

On  p]).  3-4  is  this  note  of  >.'avarrete :  "Columbus  used  Italian  miles,  which  are  shorter  than 
the  Spanish,  thus  four  of  the  former  and  three  of  the  latter  make  a  league." 
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I  notice  tliat  writers  multiply  tlie  leagues  of  Columbus  by  3  and  call  the  pi'oduct  a  geograph- 
ical mile.  My  search  for  accuracy,  and  to  see  where  the  multiplier  3  was  obtained,  is  not  con- 
clusive. Eear- Admiral  John  Eodgers,  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Xaval  Observatorj-, 
after  giving  the  subject  some  investigation,  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Koman  or  Italian  mile  was 
1,014  English  yards.  An  article  in  the  Fenny  Cyclopedia  (Mile  and  League)  written  by  Augustus 
De  Morgan,  late  professor  of  mathematics  in  University  College,  London,  calls  the  ancient  Italian 
mile  1,011:  English  yards.  Humboldt  discusses  the  subject  of  leagues,  miles,  and  degrees  in  his 
llintoyy  of  the  New  Continent  (note,  vol.  ii,  p.  216)  without  bringing  their  length  to  any  nndisimted 
nreasure.     So  with  Pigafetta  Treatise  on  Naingation,  p.  210. 

INIartin  Cortes,  Breve  Compcndio  de  la  Sphera,  Ac.,  Seville,  1551,  English  translation,  1501; 
folio  xix,  has  this  table : 

•4  grains  of  barley  make  a  finger. 
4  fingers  a  hand  or  palm. 

4  hands  a  foot. 

5  feet  a  geometrical  passus. 

2  steps  make  a  iiassus. 

125  passus  a  furlong,  or  stadium  (old  English  furlongs  long)('). 
8  furlongs  one  mile. 
1  mile  is  1,000  jiassus. 

3  miles  one  league;  in  Germany  longer  leagues; 
France,  15  leagues  to  one  degree ; 

Spain,  ICf  leagues  and  11  h  for  a  degree  of  the  Great  Circle. 
Pedro  de  Medina,  Arte  de  Narcya,  Valladolid,  1545,  prefers  4  miles  to  a  league. 
Pigafetta  says,  "shore  leagues  3  miles;  nautical,  4.'' 

On  the  9th  of  Decend)er,  1492,  Columbus  was  at  the  present  Bay  of  Acul,  Ilayti.  The  journal 
I'eads  Navarrete,  vol.  i,  p.  84:  Este  puerto  tiene  en  la  boca  mil  pasos,  qiics  un  ciiarto  de  legua — 
"The  harbor  here  is  about  a  thousand  paces,  or  a  quarter  of  a  league  wide  at  the  month."  It  is 
evident  that  with  Las  Casas  4,000  "leases"  was  a  nautical  league.  By  using  the  table  above  and 
the  note  below,  this  league  is  found  to  be  20000.64  English  feet. 

Since  the  Italian  mile  of  Admiral  Eodgers  and  Professor  De  Morgan  is  1,014  yards,  or  4,842 
feet,  and  Columbus  called  four  of  these  a  league,  this  was  10,308  Englisli  feet,  which  differs  only 
632.64  feet  from  that  derived  from  Las  Casas's  remark  and  Martin  Cortes's  table. 

In  the  computations  of  this  paper  the  mile  of  Columbus  is  1,614  yards  or  4,842  English 
feet,  and  his  league  6,456  yards  or  10,368  English  feet.  Eor  the  geographical  or  nautical  mile  or 
knot,  I  have  adopted  Clarke's  estimate  of  one  minute  of  arc  on  the  equator,  rejecting  a  small  deci- 
mal. This  is  2,029  yards  or  6,08T  English  feet.  AVhere  there  is  an  omission  to  designate  the  kind 
of  mile  this  is  the  one  meant.  I  have  tried  to  prove  these  measures  by  comparing  them  with  some 
of  the  distances  given  in  the  journal,  but  the  i-esult  is  unsatisfactory.  Allowing  3  leagues  de, 
parture  from  St.  Sebastian  (Goniera),  he  sailed,  according  to  his  log,  1,111  leagues  to  Guanahani- 
=  1178.33  of  Clarke's  leagues,  or  3,535  nautical  miles,  3,458  on  a  straight  course.  Cat  Island  is 
the  farthest  landing  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  3,141  miles  from  Gomera,  an  overrun  of  317  miles. 
The  Grand  Turk  is  the  nearest,  2,834  miles ;  a  difference  of  024. 

In  Dr.  Chanca's  narrative  of  the  second  voyage  of  Columbus,  Navarrete,  vol.  i,  p.  200,  the 
distance  sailed  from  Ferro  to  the  first  land,  Dominica,  is  called  800  leagues,  2545.5  nautical  miles. 
The  true  distance  is  2,529.  He  remarks  that  it  is  300  more  between  Ferro  and  Cadiz,  equal  to 
954.6  nautical  miles,  but  the  true  distance  is  774. 

(')  Modern  Metrology,  by  Jackson,  Loudon  : 

Page  41.  "  Tlio  present  value  of  the  English  furlong  adapted  to  the  English  statue  mile — a  modern  arrangement — 
is  i:52  paces,  but  as  the  old  l^ondon  mile  of  l,OUll  paces  was  the  local  form  of  the  Komau  mile,  its  former  value  was  125 
paces." 

Page  m.  "Old  London  mile  =  1,000  paces  =  5,000  feet  =  .9470  milo "—of  5,280  feet.  This  would  make  the  old 
London  mile  5000.16  EugUsh  feet. 
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December  5,  1492,  the  journal  has  120  leagues — 381.8  miles — for  the  distance  he  coasted  Cuba. 
From  Boca  de  Gunjaba,  where  he  probably  turned,  to  Cape  Maysi,  the  coast  line  is  244  miles.  In 
giving  a  summary  of  his  first  voyage  to  Luis  de  Sautangel,  Navarrete.  vol.  i,  p.  ICS,  Columbus  wrole 
that  he  followed  the  coast  of  Cuba  for  107  leagues— 340.5  miles— and  the  coast  of  la  Espanola  for 
178  "  grandes  leguas."  If  these  are  like  the  other  leagues  they  cfjual  .500.3  miles.  The  true  distance, 
along  the  coast-line  of  IJayti,  between  St.  Nicolas  Mole  and  Sauiana  Bay,  is  28C  miles.  Andn  s 
Berualdes,  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  vol.  viii,  3d  series,  p.  0,  said  that  Columbus  went  88  leagues— 2S0  miles — 
in  a  straight  line  from  west  to  east,  along  Hayti.  The  navigator  of  these  shores  still  linds  the  same 
currents  and  baffling  winds ;  but  he  is  spared  such  en-ors  of  distance,  because  of  the  perfectiou  of 
chronometers  and  of  nautical  instruments. 

Columbus  was  very  correct  in  estimating  the  shoit  runs.  He  called  it  ten  leagues  from 
Xavulad  to  Isabella,  on  the  north  side  of  Hayti.  This  is  the  true  distance.  Considering  the  guess- 
work in  the  distances  among  the  Bahamas,  he  was  surprisingly  accurate,  as  I  have  shown  in  the 
discussion. 

Takiug  the  mile  of  Columbus  at  4,842  feet,  his  estimate  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe  was 
16227.3  nautical  miles.  Clarke's  ciicumference,  at  the  eijuator,  is  21.000  nautical  miles,  each 
6)87.11  English  feet.      The  earth  was  Uirgcr  around  by  33  per  cent,  than  Columbus  believed. 


AFPESDIX  C. 

VARIATION   OF   THE   COMPASS  IN   1492. 

In  Captain  Becher's  Landfall  of  Columbus,  Appendix,  p.  331,  is  this:  '-In  la\ing  down  the 
track  of  Columbus  from  the  Crooked  Island  grou]i,  named  in  the  chart  the  Fragrant  Isles,  from  the 
journal  of  the  Admiial,  it  becomes  evident  from  his  courses  and  distances,  run  as  far  as  Cuba,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  allow  a  considerable  auu)unt  of  variation.  In  his  first  voyage  he  mentioned  in 
his  journal  that  he  found  above  a  point  of  westerly  variation,  on  a  meridian  a  hundred  leagues 
west  of  the  Azores,  and  in  his  third  voyage,  when  he  is  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  he  also  mentions 
having  found,  to  the  surprise  of  the  pilots,  above  a  point  and  a  half.  Ami  now  that  his  courses 
and  distances  run  to  an  anchorage  in  the  bank  specified  as  being  at  the  <listance  of  live  leagues 
from  the  Arena  isles,  and  from  thence  to  Cuba,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  variati<in  which  he 
found  there  in  1492  amounted  to  little  short  of  two  points  westerly." 

All  that  Columbus  wrote  in  respect  to  the  deviation  of  the  neeiUes  referred  to  his  observations 
on  the  Atlantic  <luring  his  tirst  voyage,  yararretc,  1st  edition,  vol.  i,  j).  S,  September  13,  1492, 
Thursday :  "On  that  day,  at  nightfall,  the  needles  northwested,  and  in  the  morning  they  uorth- 
wested  somewhat :"  page  9,  September  17, 1492,  Monday:  "  The  pilots  [mates]  took  the  north  [star] 
marking  it,  and  found  that  the  needles  northwested  a  full  point,  anil  the  sailors  feared  and  wt're 
troubled,  but  did  not  tell  why.  The  Adnnral  was  aware  of  it,  and  ordered  that  they  should  again 
mark  the  north  [star]  at  dawn,  and  they  found  that  the  needles  were  all  right;  the  cause  was  that 
the  star  which  appears  moves  and  not  the  needles;"  ]>.  15,  Sei)tember  30, 1492,  Sunday:  "Note. — 
That  the  stars  called  his  guarilias('),  at  nightfall,  are  close  to  the  arm  in  the  west,  and  at  dawn  they 
are  in  the  line  below  the  arm  to  the  northeast,  so  that  it  seems  that  during  the  whole  night  they  do 
not  advance  more  than  three  lines,  or  nine  hours,  and  this  every  night:  this  is  what  the  Admiral 
says  here.  Also  at  nightfall  the  needles  northwest  one  point,  and  at  dawn  they  are  with  the  star 
exactly;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  star  nu)ves  as  do  the  other  stars,  aiul  the  needles  always 
demand  tlie  truth;"  p.  254:  in  the  letter  of  Columbus  to  his  sovereigns,  giving  a  narrative  of  his 
third  voyage :  "  I  remarked  that  fi-om  north  to  south  in  traversing  these  hundred  leagues  from  said 
islands  [one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  meridian  of  thexVzores],  the  needles  of  the  compass,  which 
had  hitherto  northeasted,  northwested  a  full  point  of  the  compass,  and  this  took  place  from  the 
time  when  we  reached  that  line;"  and  p.  256:  "For  in  sailing  thence  one  hundred  leagues  west  of 

(')Guardias — uame  givcu  to  two  of  the  most  lirilliuut  stars  of  tho  coiistellat  iou  Ursa  Minor.  Doiiiiuguez,  £{)a/i- 
ish  Diclionary. 
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the  meridian  of  tiie  Azores  the  ships  so  oa  risiug  smoothly  toward  the  sky,  and  the  weather  was 
felt  to  lie  milder  ou  account  of  which  mildness  the  needle  shifts  one  point  of  the  compass,  and  the 
farther  we  went  the  more  the  needle  northwested,  this  elevation  jirodiiciug  the  variation  of  the 
circle  which  the  north  star  describes  with  las  guardas."  .These  last  two  extracts  were  written 
dnring  his  third  voyage,  but  they  refer  obviously  to  what  took  place  on  the  Jirst. 

On  the  13th  September,  141)2,  Columbus  had  run  '221  leagues — 722.3  miles — due  west  from  Go- 
mera,  when  lie  discovered  that  the  compasses  had  westerly  variation.  By  the  17th  he  had  gone  136 
lengues — 432.2  miles — more  on  the  same  course,  when  the  observation  of  the  pilots  showed  a  full 
point  west  variation.  At  dawn,  however,  under  the  direction  of  the  Admiral,  they  again  took  the 
bearing  of  the  north  star  and  found  that  the  needles  were  "all  right."  The  abridger  does  not  give 
the  words  of  the  Admiral,  he  interprets  them,  and  they  are  hardly  intelligible.  Could  Columbus 
have  tampered  with  the  compass  card  to  allay  the  fears  of  his  crew,  as  he  did  at  Sardinia  to  get 
his  vessel  to  Tunis  (Appendix  A)*  By  September  30  he  had  sailed  295  leagues — 940.2  miles — 
additional;  total  run  from  Gomera  of  2094.7  miles  west,  during  which  he  had  made  but  four  miles 
of  southing. 

In  the  letter  of  Columbus  to  his  sovereigns,  quoted  above,  we  have  his  own  words,  clear  enough 
as  to  the  deviation  of  his  needles,  but  not  in  regard  to  the  cause.  lie  wrote  that  they  changed  from 
easterly  to  westerly  on  a  meridian  one  hundred  leagues — 318.2  miles — west  of  the  meridian  of  the 
Azores,  and  theuce  west  the  variation  increased  the  farther  he  went.  The  meridian  of  the  Azores 
is,  probably,  that  of  Corvo,  the  most  western  one.  The  southeast  end  is  in  latitude  39°  41'  north, 
longitude  31°  07'  west  from  Greenwich. 

Captain  Becher  has  evidently  taken  for  granted  that  by  tlie  time  Columbus  got  to  the 
Crooked  Islands,  which  are  972  miles  west  a  little  south,  of  the  position  of  September  30,  the 
deviation  had  gone  on  increasing  so  as  to  be  "  little  short  of  two  points  westerly."  Columbus  went 
f  )ur  times  to  the  West  Indies,  but  he  never  mentions  any  deviation  there.  As  already  stated,  he' 
refers  to  the  northwestiug  of  the  needles  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  after  he  had  crossed  the  meridian  of 
the  Azores. 

If  the  variation  alleged  by  Captain  Becher  is  applied  to  Columbus's  courses  across  the  Atlantic 
his  track  would  go  south  of  the  Bahamas.  Captain  Becher  steers  Columbus  S.  ^Y.  from  Watling 
to  Bum  Cay.  Two  points  west  variation  will  take  a  vessel,  at  least,  six  miles  east  of  it.  He 
steers  him  west  from  the  north  shore  of  Bum  Cay  to  the  northwest  end  of  Long  Island.  Two 
points  west  variation  would  put  the  vessels  ou  shore  eleven  miles  southeast  of  the  cape.  From 
Bird  Eock  to  the  anchorage  on  Columbus  Bank,  where  Captain .  Becher  anchors  Columbus,  the 
course  is  S.  "W.  by  W.  But  Captain  Becher,  pp.  IGO,  161,  says  that  Columbus  steered  W.  S.  W. ;  so 
here  he  let  him  have  one  poini;  only  of  west  variation,  and  yet  he  anchors  him  19  miles  too  far  to  the 
eastward.  If  he  had  given  him  the  two  points  he  says  should  be  allowed  there,  the  vessels  would 
have  made  S.  "\Y.,  clearing  the  bank  and  going  out  of  sight  of  the  "Sand  Islands."  Columbus 
anchored  south  of  these  islands  (South  Bagged).  From  there  Port  Nipe  bears  S.  f  E.;  a  course 
S.  S.  AV.,  allowing  two  points  west  variation,  would  not  fetch  it  by  three-quarters  of  a  point;  and, 
in  addition,  there  would  be  the  strong  westerly  cnrrent  to  allow  for.  It  is  probable  that  Captain 
Becher  got  his  variation  from  Ferdinand's  Discovery  of  the  West  Indies  by  Christopher  Columbus. 
The  original  of  this  narrative  is  lost,  and  the  various  versions  have  no  standing  among  scholars 
where  the  statements  are  unsupported.  In  an  English  translation.  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels 
by  Churchill ;  London,  1732,  vol.  ii,  p.  587,  is  this:  "Yet  the  Admiral  says  he  could  not  from 
this  time  give  such  an  account  as  he  would  wish,  because  through  overmuch  watching  his  eyes 
were  inflamed  and  therefore  he  was  forced  to  take  most  of  his  observations  from  the  sailoi's  and 
pilots.  He  also  says  that  this  same  night,  being  Thursday,  the  16th  of  August  [1498],  the  com- 
jiasses  which  till  now  had  not  varied,  did  at  this  time,  at  least  a  point  and  a  half,  and  some  of  them 
two  points,  wherein  there  could  be  no  mistake  because  several  persons  had  always  watched  to  ob- 
serve it.  Admiring  at  this  and  grieved  that  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  following  the  course 
of  the  continent,  he  held  on  X.  W.  till  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  August,  he  came  to  an  anchor  between 
Beaca  and  Ilispaiiiola."  These  alleged  observations  were  taken  near  the  island  of  Margarita, 
on  the  coast  of  Paria.  They  are  worthless  on  their  face,  because,  without  moving,  the  variation 
went  from  nothing  to  two  points.    Ferdinand  refers  to  the  third  voyage  of  his  father;  but  above  I 
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have  fjiiott'd  Coltiiiilmn's  own  words  of  llic  same  voyage,  from  liis  letter  to  the  kiii"'  and  <iueen,  in 
wliicli  he  is  not  speaking'  of  the  \aiiation  on  flic  coast  of  Fdiid,  bnt  of  that  he  found  on  the  Atlantic 
during  his  Jirst  voijagc 

The  compass-eards  used  by  Cohunbus  were  divi(h'd  into  jtoints,  instead  of  points  and  (juarters, 
as  uow.  Sights  for  taking  bearings  were  not  introduced  until  the  next  century-.  It  appears  from 
the  jourual,  that  he  depended  upon  the  north  star  to  find  his  variation.  In  li92  the  polar  distance 
of  this  star  was  3°  28' ;  now  it  is  1°  20'.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  used  the  astrolabe  and  com- 
pass to  get  its  bearing,  but  the  difference  of  5°  and  10°,  Nav(irrefe,\o].  i,  p.  255,  proves  that  accu- 
rate observations  for  variation  were  impossible  in  1492.  His  course  across  the  Atlantic,  worked 
from  his  log,  with  no  variation  allowed,  is  W.2o  W  S.  The  course  from  Gomera  to  Turk  Island  is 
AV.  8°  1'  S.  Conceding  that  he  landed  at  this  the  most  southern  island  ascribed  to  him,  he  made 
5°  12'  southing,  which  might  have  been  due  to  the  southwest  current,  that  is,  is  constant  between 
the  Canaries  and  "West  Indies,  rather  than  to  west  variation.  The  courses  from  Samana  or  At- 
wood  Cay  to  Cuba  luive  no  allowance  for  valuation. 

When  Columbus,  on  the  5th  of  December,  14!I2,  stood  across  Irom  Cuba  to  Nicolas  INFole,  llayti, 
he  gave  the  course  S.  E.  by  E.  If  he  started  from  an  ofling  of  4.i  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Cuba, 
given  on  this  chart,  the  true  course  is  S.  E.  J  E.  If  he  steered  S.  E.  by  E.,  he  would  be  set  as  much 
as  three-quarters  of  a  point  to  the  soutliward  by  the  current  which  flows  »S.  ^^'.  m  the  'A\'indward 
passage." 

August,  1498 — third  voyage — Columbus  sailed  from  the  west  side  of  Margarita  Island  for  the 
city  of  St.  Domingo,  in  Hay  ti.  The  true  course  and  distance  are  N.  35"  W.  594  miles,  but  he  brought 
u|>  at  Bcata,  110  miles  west  of  ihis  city,  N.  4(P  24'  ^V.  558  nules  from  ^largarita.  He  ascribed  his 
I'alling  to  leeward  solely  to  tlie  current  ;   Irving's  Colnmbns,  revised  edition,  vol.  ii,  p.  124. 

The  equatorial  current  in  the  Cariltbcaii  Sea  sets  always  to  the  westward;  on  the  coast  of 
South  America  it  is  1^  to  2  miles  an  hour;  in  mid-sea,  about  one  mile,  or  about  an  average  of  one 
mile  each  hour  to  a  vessel  standing  across.  He  was  five  days  making  the  passage  (120  hours), 
during  which  he  was  set  to  the  west  11(»  miles.  On  his  last  voyage  he  fell  to  leeward  also  in  cross- 
ing tljis  sea,  and  it  was  almost  fatal  to  him.  Nowhere  does  he  attribute  his  westing  to  any  cause 
bnt  the  true  one — currents.  If  the  compass  was  flying  about  as  Ferdinand  wrote,  or  if  there  was 
any  deviation  in  the  West  Indies  worth  noticing,  a  seamiin  as  accurate  as  Columbus  in  noting 
physical  things  should  have  recorded  it. 

Exiiressing  my  doul)ts  of  the  correctness  of  Ca|)tain  Dccher's  aUowance  for  variation  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Co;'.st  and  (ieodetic  Survey,  he  called  upon  his  assistant, 
Mr.  C.  A.  Schott,  for  a  scientific  examination  of  the  subject.  The  result  was  a  paper  written  by 
him,  dated  April  8,  18S1,  which  will  ajjpcnr  in  the  rei)Oi-t  of  the  Cnited  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  for  l.S80,api)endix  19.  j\Ir.  Schott's  deductions  are  that  the  deviation  in  1492  in  the  Bahamas 
did  not  exceed  oue-qaarter  of  a  point  west. 

For  the  reasons  stated  here  I  have  all(iw('<l  for  no  dexiation  of  the  needle  on  any  course  in  1492. 


APFENDIX  n. 

THE   LOG   OF   COLUJIIU'S   AlIUOS.S   THE   ATLANTIC   OCEAN,  1492. 

Las  Casas's  abridgment  of  this  is  in  the  first  xdlume  of  Xavarrctr,  ]>]>.  I-IOIJ.  Columbus  said, 
in  his  ])rologiu!:  "I  have  decided  to  write  daily  and  minutely  everything  tliat  during  tiiat  cruise 
I  should  do  and  see  and  how  much  I  should  run.  *  *  •  ju  addition  to  the  marking  each 
niglit  my  in'ogress  during  the  day,  and  each  day  the  run  made  during  the  night,  to  construct  a 
new  chart,"  &c. 

Pages  3-4:  "  We  left  Friday,  3d  day  of  August,  1492,  from  the  bar  of  Saltes  at  8  o'clock  ;  we 
steered  under  a  strong  sea-breeze  until  sunset  to  the  south  sixty  miles,  which  are  fifteen  leagues; 
afterwards  southwest  and  south  by  west,  which  was  the  course  for  the  Canaries." 

I  am  informed  that  the  Spanish  naval  service  reject  days  of  the  week,  and  use  those  of  the 
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month  ouly,  aud  that  their  sea  day  begins  at  noon  of  the  civil  day.  Until  1S47  the  English  and 
United  States  naval  service  kept  the  usual  civil  day  in  port,  but  at  sea  the  day  began  at  noon, 
twelve  hoiu-s  before  the  civil  day. 

It  is  not  clear  what  day  Columbus  used.  His  prologue  seems  to  refer  to  the  ancient  sacred 
day  of  the  Jews,  or  that  of  the  Church,  beginning  at  sunset.  The  Athenians,  Chinese,  Italians, 
aud  others  reckoned  by  this.  Reading,  carefully,  all  his  log,  I  find  days  which  might  furnish  argu- 
ments for  his  use  of  the  present  civil  day,  or  that  he  might  have  counted  either  from  noon  to  noon 
or  sunset  to  sunset.  In  this  paper  I  shall  consider  that  he  nsed  the  present  way,  midnight  to  mid- 
niglit.  The  island  of  Gomera,  from  which  Columbus  sailed,  is  1-1  by  11  miles,  nearly  a  round  mass 
of  mountain,  rising  to  4,400  feet.  The  harbor  of  St.  Sebastian  lies  a  little  south  of  tlic  east  end, 
and  by  "Bowditch's  Navigator"  is  placed  in  latitude  28°  C  north,  longitude  17°  8'  west  from  Green- 
wich. After  he  had  left  this  port  he  was  becalmed  iintil  Saturday  night,  when  the  first  course 
"  logged "  is  W.  Since  some  departure  must  be  allowed  to  clear  the  land,  I  have  put  down  3 
leagues  S.  W.  J  W.,  barely  enough  to  enable  him  to  begin  a  T\ 
he  went  south  or  north  of  Gomera ;  I  make  his 
are  from  the  northward  and  eastward. 

The  most  western  island  of  the  Canaries  is  the  one  called  Tlierro  by  the  Spanish,  and  Ferro 
by  the  Portuguese.    The  parallel  of  27°  44'  north,  ami  the  meridian  of  18°  west  from  Greenwich, 

This  was  the  "iirime  meridian"  from  Ptolemy  until  the 
by  W.  i  W.  from  Gomera.     Columbus  left  St.  Sebastian 


coui'se.     I  do  not  know  whether 
course  south,  because  the  prevailing  winds  there 


"Directing  his  course  i'or  the  vovage 


*     *    he  was 


pass  through  the  middle  of  the  island, 
last  century.     Ilierro  is  34  miles  S.  W. 
Thursday  morning,  Septend)er  0,  1492. 
becalmed  all  day  and  night."    *     *     * 

September  7:  "  The  whole  of  Friday,  and  on  Saturday  until  three  hours  after  nightfall,  he  was 
becalmed."    *     *     * 

September  8:  "On  Saturday  three  hours  after  nightfall  it  began  to  blow  from  the  northeast, 
and  he  resumed  his  course  to  the  west,"  &c. 

His  voyage  began  three  hours  after  sunset — about  0''  3C"'  i>.  m. — Saturday,  September  8.    The 
following  aie  the  dates,  courses  steered,  and  distances : 


Date. 

« 
Courses. 

si 
II 

Keniarks. 

September  6  to  8,  allow 

S.W.J  W 

West 

3 

9 
49 
60 
40 
33 
33 
20 
27 
39 
50 
55 
25 

7.5 
13 
30 

This  is  the  allowauce  foi'  departure. 
His  predetermined  course. 

....do  

10           

....do 

11                   

....do 

12 

....do 

13 

....do 

14 

....do  

15 

....do  

....do  

17                 

....do  

18 

....do  

19 

...do    

20 

W.byN 

West 

W.N.W 

21 

*>o 

(■  N.  W               

■  N.W.liv  N - 

West 

22 
14.5 
4.5 
17 
16 
15 
24 
14 
24 

24 

West 

23 

I  S.W 

Steered  S.  \V.,  supposing  ho  saw  laud. 

J  West 

26 

\  S.W 

27    

West 

28 

....do 

. 

29 

....do 
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Date. 


Coursts. 


.'<iinda.v,  September  30 Wext  . 

October   1 '....do  . 

2 ...do  .. 

3 j....do.. 

4 1. ...do., 

5 do  .. 

6 ....do  .. 

!  <  'West 


Sundav,  OctolK-r 


)  vr.  S.  W  , 
8 W.S.W.. 

{S.W 
vr.  b.T  X . 
W.S.W  . 

\r.s.w.. 


Keniarks. 


10. 
11. 


W.  S.  TT  . 


39 
47 
63 
57 
40 
23 

5 
11.5 

6 

5 

20. 5     BaCSiDg  winds. 
5»      I 
27      I 


Steered  W.  S.  AV.  beeanse  flocks  of  birds  flew  in  tbat  direction. 


i  West : i      17        Changed  his  course  to  west  at  ann^t ;  gives  no  Tva.<M]n  for  it. 


Friday, 


1  " 
y,  October  12 < 


West  , 
do.. 


5.5 

2 


Discovered  land  at  2  a.  ui.,  Iwo  leagues  distant. 
Colambus's  leagues. 


Allowing  for  the  detention  by  calms  in  the  Canaries,  departure,  and  diflference  of  time,  lie  was 
.33.^  days  from  Gomera  to  Guanabani. 

In  the  above  log  I  have  not  coiiied  his  daily  remarks  during  the  voyage,  tor  tliey  have  no  bear- 
ing upon  this  discussion.  I  have,  liowever,  noted  that  lie  never  deviated  from  his  luvdctermini'd 
west  coarse,  unless  constrained  by  head  winds,  battling  winds,  or  the  stroug  appearance  of  laud 
to  the  southward  aiitl  westward.  And  the  student  will  take  notice  tliat,  notwithstanding  the 
observations  in  regard  to  the  westerly  variation,  on  the  1.3th,  the  17th.  and  the  30th  of  September. 
the  Admiral  did  not  alter  his  courses  in  order  to  make  true  west,  but  that  he  held  firmly  to  irext 
hy  compass. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  or  "traverse  table"  of  his  courses  and  distances  across  the 
Atlantic: 


Courses  b) 

compasses. 

Cidnmbus's 
leagues. 

Xantieal 
leagues. 

Xantieal 
miles. 

Difference 
lade 

of  lati- 

Depart 

are. 

K. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

s  W   JW        

3 
882.5 
12.5 
52 

38 
123 

3.2 
936 
13.3 

.■.5. 1 
40.3 
130.4 

9.5 
2,808 
40 

165.5 
121 
391 

6 

■West                        

2  8)<8 

W   bv  X                      

7.8 
63.3 

S9.2 

W   X    W                               

- 

152.9 

S   AV                                          

85.6 
149.4 

S.\  6 

w  S  W                    - 

3C1 

Total 

1.111 

1, 17a  35 

3.535 

71.1     1 

241 

3  454 



If  thi.s  table  is  worked  out  by  "Mercator's  Sailing,"  in  "Bowditch's  Navigator,"  which  is  not  so 
accurate  as  "jdottiug"  each  day  on  the  chart,  but  is  near  enough  for  pnictical  purposes,  then  his 
eoiiise  and  distance,  by  dead  reckoning,  are  W.  2^  40'  S.,  3,4."iS  nautical  miles. 

From  Cioinera  to  Grand  Turk  the  cuur.se  and  distance  ;ire,  W.  8^  1'  S.,  2,834  miles;  Gomera 
to  :Mariguana,  "W.  (P  37'  S.,  3,l).3i,>  miles;  Gomera  to  Watling,  W.  4=  38'  S.,  3,10."»  miles;  Gomera 
to  Cat,  W.  4^  20'  S.,  3,141  miles;  and  from  Gomera  to  Sainana  (AtwooiVs  Cay),  W.  j^  37'  S.,  .5,071 
miles. 

He  overran  the  distance  between  Gomera  and  Grand  Turk  by  t>L'4  miles;  CJomera  and  .Mari- 
gnaua  by  4i.'G  miles;  tiomera  and  Watling  by  353  miles;  Gomera  and  Cat  by  317  miles;  ami  Go- 
mera and  Samana  by  ;>S7  miles.    These  overruns  might  have  been  due  to  the  current  between  the 
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Canaries  ami  tbe  West  ludies,  which  always  Sets  to  the  soiithwai'd  aud  westward  iu  uiidoceau,  and 
more  westerly,  uear  the  West  Indies.  It  vaiies  from  9  to  30  miles  per  day,  according  to  the  force  of 
the  trade-winds. 

It  increases  onr  estimate  of  the  determined  spirit  of  Colombns  that  he  "  logged '^ — beliered  that 
he  had  actually  made — 3,535  miles  directly  into  the  "  Sea  of  darkness,''  exceeding  by  500  mUes  the 
distance  between  New  York  and  Liverr»ool. 

In  1492  latitude  was  found  by  meridian  altitude  of  the  snn,  or  by  the  north  star. 

Major,  introduction,  p.  li,  has  it,  that  about  14S0,  '•  by  the  joint  labors  of  Martin  Behaim  aud 
the  Prince's  two  physicians,  Eoderigo  aud  Josef,  «  *  *  the  astrolabe  was  rendered  serviceable 
for  the  puri)oses  of  navigation,  as  by  its  use  the  seaman  was  enabled  to  ascertain  his  distance  from 
the  equator  by  the  altitnde  of  the  snn." 

Humboldt's  Cosmos,  translated  by  Otte,  London,  1S49,  vol.  ii,  p.  670 :  "The  astrolabe  descriT)ed 
by  Eaymond  Lully,  in  his  Arte  de  Ifaregar,  was  almost  two  bundled  years  older  than  that  of  Martin 
Behaim."  Second  volume  of  Cosmos,  p.  630,  he  .speaks  of  ilartin  Behaim's  invention  as  "  perhaps 
only  a  simplification  of  the  meteoroscope  of  his  friend  Eegiomontannes." 

Bossrs  Columbus,  2d  edition,  Paris,  1S25,  p.  151 :  ••  The  astrolabe  received  in  the  13th  ceutnry 
its  form  which  made  it  universally  used.  Andelone  del  Xero,  of  Genoa,  wrote  upon  it,  and  pnli- 
lished  it  at  Ferrara,  in  liTT." 

Chaucer's  treatise  on  the  astrolabe,  1391,  edited  by  Walter  W.  Skeat,  London,  1S72,  p.  xxiv, 
says  that  it  was  well  known  in  India  and  Persia,  by  the  Arabs,  and  spoken  of  by  Marco  Polo.  On 
p.  \\\iii  is  a  description  of  its  powers,  among  which  are  the  latitnde  of  any  place  by  two  obser- 
vations of  the  pole  star,  or  any  circumijolar  star,  or  sun's  meridian  altitude;  can  be  used  to  discover 
approximately  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  and  in  what  part  of  the  heavens  the  snn 
rises,  &c. 

The  longitude  was  gotten  by  "  dead  reckoning."  The  speed  of  a  vessel  was  estimated  by  the 
eye.     There  is  no  mention  of  the  "  log-line ""  until  the  next  century. 

The  time  was  kept  by  the  '•  sand-glass." 


APPEXDIX  E. 
THE  VESSELS  OF  COLriEBrS. 

Very  little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  vessels  that  took  the  first  discoverers  to  the  Xew  World. 
Clai-k's  Maritime  Discoreries,  vol.  i.  p.  xxvii:  '-The  chief  characteristics  of  ships  of  Da  Gama's 
age  (close  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century)  were  height  of  poop  and  prow, 
squareness  of  lower  yards,  taunt  masts,  and  small  round  tops.'* 

In  Churchill's  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  Loudon.  17.32.  vol.  ii,  is  Ferdinand  Columbus's 
history  (narrative)  of  the  discovei-y  of  the  West  Indies  by  his  father.  On  p.  586:  -'The  Admiral 
durst  proceed  no  farther  in  his  ship,  which  required  three  fathoms  water,  being  of  a  hundred  tun.'' 
This  refers  to  the  date  of  August  10. 1498.  tlurd  voyage,  off  the  coast  of  Paria.  Irringi's  Columbus, 
revised  edition,  vol.  i.  i>.  123:  "Peter  Martyr,  contemporary  of  Columbus,  says:  Only  one  was 
decked.  bnUt  up  high  at  the  prow  and  stem,  with  forecastles  at  the  lu-ow  and  cabins  at  the  stem." 

Columbus's  journal.  October  11 :  "The  Admiral  at  10  o'clock  at  night  standing  on  the  castle  of 
the  pooler  farther  on,  he  "requested  and  admonished  them  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  at  the  fore- 
castle." In  the  History  of  the  Catholic  Sovereigns,  Ferdinand  and  Isabela,  by  Bernaldez,  an  extract 
of  which  is  printed  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  vol.  viii,  third  series,  pp.  52-53: 
"They  found  themselves  in  only  2  fiithoms  of  water;  *  •  *  tj^e  vessels  being  often 
aground.  *  *  ♦  They  found  2  fathoms  aud  a  cubit(')  of  water  and  i-oom  for  the  caravels  to 
remain,  and  they  anchored."  These  extracts  refer  to  the  second  voyage  of  the  Admiral,  when  he 
was  among  those  many  islands  on  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  which  he  calle<l  the  "Queen's  Gar- 
dens."   On  this  voyage  he  had  three  large  ships  and  fourteen  caravels ;  but  in  February,  1194, 

(')  Cnbit  is  generally  stated  to  be  18  English  inches— old  Paris  foot=12.789.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  in  Johnson's  Vni- 
rersal  CycJopcttiia. 
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he  seut  twelve  back  to  Spain,  tVoni  Navidad,  and  lie  pursued  his  voyage  with  the  caravels  (sniall 
vessels),  as  mentioned  by  Berualdez.  A.  Jal,  Archeologie  Navale,  Paris,  1S40,  vol.  ii,  p.  237:  "Ton- 
uatje  of  vessels  of  the  fifteenth  century  voyaging  to  the  Canaries  were  90  tuns  (about),  supposes  a 
length  of  keel  of  70  to  80  (French  feet)(')."  On  p.  229  he  deduces  the  lengtli  and  breadth  of  Colum- 
bus's vessels,  first  quoting  from  Las  Caiias''s  Narrative  in  Xavarrete,  vol.  i,  p.  70:  "Tuesday  27tli,  Otli 
month,  1492.  Tliis  mouth  of  a  stream  was  of  the  breadth  of  5  (l)rasses  French)  brazas,  wliicli  was 
in  dimensions  the  length  of  ilie  boat."  Tlien  he  adds:  "A  boat  of  .5  brazes  would  sujipo.se  a  vessel 
of  27""  77"  total  length,  and  8'"  12'^  amidships,  according  to  Venetian  treatise  in  Memoir  5." 

On  referring  to  Navarrete,  p.  70,  November  27,  1492,  we  find  the  following  to  be  the  true  rend- 
ering of  the  day  Jal  speaks  of:  "  After  the  vessel  had  anchored  the  Admiral  jumped  into  the  boat 
in  order  to  sound  the  port,  which  is  like  a  small  ])orringer;  and  when  be  was  opposite  the  moutli 
at  the  south  he  found  an  entrance  to  a  river  which  was  so  wide  that  a  galley  could  enter  therein, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  not  seen  until  it  was  reached,  and  entered  into  at  about  one  boat's 
length  it  had  five  fathoms  and  eight  in  depth." 

Fineham''s  History  of  Naval  Architecture,  i).  Si,  dsbtetefeTTed  to,  1498:  '-Cabot  *  *  *  was 
authorized  to  take  six  ships  out  of  any  haven  in  England,  of  the  burthen  of  200  tuns  and  under." 

Page  44 :  "The  largest  of  Drake's  vessels,  1577,  was  the  Pelican  of  100  tuns  burthen." 

Eevieic  of  the  Laws  of  Tonnage,  by  G.  Moorsom,  London,  1853,  p.  1:  "Whatever  was  originally 
intended  by  tonnage  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  only  term  by  which  we  form  an  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude, or,  rather  the  dimensions  of  vessels.  A  law  to  be  established  for  tonnage  admeasurement 
would  have  reference  only  to  cargo,  and  that  in  its  simplest  consideration,  namely,  the  greatest 
weight  which  a  vessel  could  safely  carry." 

Moorsom  says  that  the  first  ofiBcial  measurements  of  vessels  were  of  those  carrying  coal,  and 
the  date  1422 ;  that  in  1G94  a  government  oflQcial  marked  the  draft  with  nails  on  the  stem  and  stern,  by 
first  loading  to  those  marks  by  adead  weight  of  tin  or  lead.  In  1720  the  English  Parliament,  under 
the  influence  of  competition  of  the  tonnage  dues  being  evaded  by  small  vessels  bringing  si)irits 
into  the  kingdom,  passed  this  general  law  for  tonnage:  "The  length  of  the  keel  (so  much  as  she 
trends  on  the  ground)  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  inside  midship  breadth  and  the  whole  divided  by 
94 :  the  quotient  is  to  be  considered  the  true  contents  of  the  tonnage."  By  acts  of  1773  the  extreme 
or  external  breadth  was  substituted  for  the  internal  breadth  ;  the  length  of  the  keel  to  be  three- 
fifths  of  the  extreme  breadth,  deducted  from  the  length  from  the  front  of  the  stem  to  the  aft  side 
of  the  stern  post.  This  law  remained  in  force  until  the  admeasurement  of  the  cubic  contents  was 
substituted,  by  England  in  1835-1855,  and  the  United  States  in  1864. 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  Pepys's  Miscellany,  p.  57,  date  16.52,  the  dimensions  of  the  Greyhound 
are  given:  Length  of  keel,  60  feet;  breadth,  20  feet  3  inches;  depth,  10  feet;  burthen,  120  tons;  men, 
80;  guns,  18.  This  vessel  was  in  the  old  war  which  began  in  1652,  and  in  Pepys's  Memoirs  relat- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  navy  in  1688,  this  vessel  was  then  at  sea. 

If  we  apply  the  act  of  Parliament  of  1720  to  the  dimensions  of  this  vessel,  subtracting  1.65  feet 
from  breadth  as  an  allowance  for  thickness  of  sides,  to  obtain  inside  breadth,  the  result  is  120  tons, 
which  shows  that  the  act  of  1720  only  confirmed  the  usage  of  1052. 

Ai)i)]yiug  this  act  to  Jal's  vessel  of  27™  77"  length,  and  8™  12"  breadth,  we  have  a  vessel  91 
feet  long,  75  feet  keel,  26-1%  beam,  and  13  feet  hold,  measuring  2.54  tons,  manifestly  too  large  for 
Columbus's  flag  .ship. 

Spain  exported  wine  in  the  fifteeutli  centiu'y,  as  now,  and  the  old  English  expression  of  a  tun 
of  wine  meant  two  pipes,  252  gallons,  each  gallon=231  cubic  inches.  Taking  a  gallon  of  wine  at 
8.33  i)()unds,  this  makes  a  ton  only  2,099  pounds,  but  the  dirt'erenee  to  reach  2,240  was  probably  an 
allowance  for  the  interstices  of  the  casks. 

If  the  ship  used  by  Columbus  on  liis  first  voyage  was  called  either  by  him  or  his  contemporaries, 
in  round  numbers,  100  tons,  it  was  probably  the  expression  of  the  dimensions  of  vessels  wliicli  traded 
to  England  with  wine  and  x^aid  tonnage  dues  there,  wiiich  was  a  specific  sum  for  every  tun  of  wine 
imported  into  the  kingdom.    Therefore,  if  the  act  of  1720,  and  Pepys's  dimensions  of  the  Greyhound, 

(')  Cubit  is  generally  stated  to  be  18  English  inches;  oM  Paris  foot=12.789.— F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  in  Johnson's  Uni- 
versal Cyclopadia. 
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1652,  which  agree,  ai-e  used  to  find  the  dimensions  of  the  hundred-ton  vessel  ascribed  to  Coinmbus, 
we  get:  length  on  deck, 03  feet;  length  of  keel,  51  feet;  extreme  breadth,  20  feet;  inside  breadth  for 
tonnage,  18  feet  6  inches ;  depth  of  hold,  10  feet,  and  draft  of  water,  10  feet  6  inches.  These 
make  a  vessel  of  lOOff  tons. 

The  rig  of  the  Santa  Maria  is  mentioned  in  the  journal  of  October  24  {Navarrete.  p.  39,  aud^ 
ante,  p.  371)  and  this  is  all  the  information  I  can  find  bearing  upon  the  subject.  Columbus  wrote  : 
"  I  carried  all  the  sails  of  the  ship,  the  main  sail,  and  two  bonnets,  the  fore  sail,  and  sprit-sail, 
and  the  mizen,  and  the  main  top  sail."  This  omission  of  a  foretop  sail  seems  strange  to  our  nautical 
ideas,  but  vessels  similarly  rigged  are  to  be  seen  on  the  Ortelius'  map,  Theatrmn  Orhis  Tcrrarum, 
Antwerp,  1570.  Sprit-sails  have  been  dispensed  with  in  modern  times,  only  since  the  steeve  of 
bowsprits  has  been  lessened  and  the  size  of  jibs  increased. 

I  finished  a  cruise  around  the  world  in  the  United  States  brigantine  Dolphin,  which  had  a 
length  from  front  of  the  stem,  under  bowsprit,  to  inside  of  stern  post  of  88  feet ;  breadth  of  beam 
outside,  25  feet;  inside,  23;  depth  of  hold,  10  feet;  draft  aft,  10  feet;  forward  8  feet,  including  the 
keel,  which  was  1  foot  6  inches.  By  Pepy's  dimensions  and  the  act  of  1720,  the  Dolphin  would  be 
205  tons.  Her  armament  was  two  9-pounders  and  eight  24-pound  carronades.  Officers  and  crew, 
70.    Foretop  masthead  71  feet  6  inches  above  the  water,  and  maintop  masthead  81  feet  6  inches. 

1  assume  for  the  masthead  lookout  of  the  admiral's  ship  a  height  of  60  feet  above  the  sea. 

His  vessel  probably  carried  four  anchors  and  they  all  used  hemp  cables.  February  20,  at  the 
Azores,  returning  from  his  first  voyage,  he  mentions  that  the  cables  were  chafed  off  by  the  rocks 
and  he  put  to  sea.  Fourth  voyage — Major,  p.  194:  "I  anchored  at  an  island  where  I  lost  at  one 
stroke  three  anchors.    *     *     *     The  single{')  anchor  that  remained  to  me." 

They  had  pumps — Major,  p.  195:  "With  three  pumps,  and  the  use  of  pots  and  kettles,  we 
could  scarcely,  with  all  hands,  clear  the  water  that  came  into  the  ship." 

Eudders. — The  ancient  way  to  steer  was  with  two  large  paddles,  one  thrust  through  a  port 
on  each  quarter.  The  hinged  rudder  had  come  into  use  in  Columbus's  time.  (See  figure  of  a  ship 
with  both,  in  Peregrinatio  ad  Terrain  Sanctam,  of  Breydenbach,  Mentz,  1486.) 

Boats. — From  a  careful  study  of  the  narrative  and  words  of  Columbus  I  infer  that  his  vessel 
and  also  the  caravels  each  had  but  one  boat.  October  14  {ante,  p.  14):  "At  dawn  I  ordered  the 
boat  of  the  ship."  When  his  vessel  was  wrecked,  on  Christmas  eve,  1492,  the  jom-nal  of  December 
25  says  that  the  boat  was  got  out  to  lay  au  anchor  astern,  but  deserted  to  the  Xiiia,  whose  com- 
mander sent  it  back  with  his  own  to  render  assistance.    It  appears  from  the  journal  of  January 

2  that  the  Admiral  left  to  the  colony  of  Navidad,  among  other  thLngs  from  the  Santa  Maria,  "the 
boat  of  the  ship."  In  the  narrative  of  Diego  Mendez — Major,  p.  220 — Mendez  wrote  with  respect  to 
the  capture  of  the  boats  of  the  caravels  in  a  river  in  Veragua,  that  the  three  vessels  of  the  Admiral 
were  at  sea  without  boats,  which  would  have  been  unlikely  if  any  one  had  carried  a  spare  boat. 
On  his  fourth  voyage — Major,  p.  177  :  "The  ship  which  we  had  the  greatest  fear  for  had  put  out 
to  sea  for  safety  and  reached  the  island  of  Gallega,  having  lost  her  boat  and  a  greater  part  of  her 
provisions."  When  he  was  at  the  Azores,  February  19,  on  his  retitrn  voyage,  the  Portuguese 
governor  seized  the  boat  and  half  the -crew  of  the  lAma,,  who  were  on  shore  at  their  devotions,  and 
the  Admiral  got  under  way  in  Ms  vessel  to  open  a  view  of  the  town,  to  see  what  had  become  of  it. 

There  is  a  decided  difference  of  oi)inion  in  enumerating  the  number  of  persons  with  Columbus 
on  his  first  voyage.  Ferdinand  Columbus  wrote  that  90  went  in  the  three  vessels;  Peter  Martyr 
and  Giustiniani,  120  ;  Jal,  p.  228,  that  he  left  at  Bohio  55  men,  and  returned  to  Spain  with  about 
125,  making  180  in  all ;  Las  Casas,  Navarrete,  vol.  i,  pji.  121-122,  that  he  left  in  the  island  of  Es- 
pauola,  which  the  Indians  called  Bohio,  thirty-nine  men ;  Diego  de  Arana,  Pedro  Gutierrez,  Eod- 
rigo  Escovedo,  "  with  all  the  ijowers  he  held  from  their  Highnesses."  A  notary  and  constable, 
carpenter  and  caulker,  gunner  and  machinist,  cooper,  physician,  and  tailor,  "and  all,  he  said,  that 
men  of  the  sea." 

This  enumeration  makes  48 ;  but  the  true  one  is  probably  given  in  Navarrete,  vol.  2,  ji.  19,  note: 
40  men  and  the  3  lieutenants,  or  43  in  all.  In  the  journal  of  December  26,  1492,  we  notice  that 
after  the  shipwreck  many  of  the  crevi  asked  the  Admiral  for  permission  to  remain  until  his  return 

(')  Italics  by  the  writer. 
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lioui  Simiu,  ami  on  tlic  2(1  ol'  Janiiaiy  it  is  recorded  tlial  he  lell  willi  tlieiii  all  the  goods  seut  for 
trafficking,  and  everything  belonging  to  the  wrecked  vessel,  besides  biscuit  and  wine  for  a  year,  and 
provisions.  We  learn  from  Major,  p.  82,  that  his  stores  comprised  biscuit,  corn,  wine,  pork,  and  salt 
beef.  Bernaldez  says  he  took  ten  Indians  with  him  to  Spain.  Martin  Alonso  Pinzou  had  deserted 
witli  the  Pinta  before  the  shipwreck,  and,  since  Columbus  believed  him  to  be  on  his  way  to  Spaini 
he  acted  as  though  he  had  only  the  little  Xifia  with  which  to  finish  the  voyage.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  a  reasonable  belief  that,  on  account  of  space,  if  for  no  other  reason,  he  must  have  left 
at  Xavidad  at  least  as  many  persons  as  composed  the  crew  of  the  wrecked  vessel. 

February  19,  at  the  Azores,  he  sent  half  of  the  crew  of  the  Nina  on  shore  to  perform  a  vow  in 
a  church;  one  boat  from  this  vessel,  which  was  the  smallest  of  his  squadron,  took  all.  This 
implies  that  tiie  crew  were  few.  These  facts  i)ersuade  me  to  adopt  the  enumeration  of  Ferdinand 
Columbus,  90  persons  for  the  three  vessels.  The  inscription  in  the  pavement  of  the  cathedral 
of  Seville  is :  Con  ires  (jaJeras  y  90  ]}ersonas. 

Neither  Spain  nor  America  has  founded  any  enduring  memorial  to  Christoj)her  Columbus. 
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